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TRAVELS  IN  ARABIA  AND  PALESTINE,  EARLY  AND  RECENT." 


Most  annalists  identify  the  locali¬ 
ties  over  which  their  story  rests  ;  so  that 
the  two  things,  story  and  scene,  like  soul 
and  body,  being  honestly  knit  together 
and  fitted  into  each  other,  make  up  a  sub¬ 
stantial  whole,  a  genuine  histoiicid  being 
— not  only  not  lacking  in  any  essential 
part  or  feature,  but  possessed  of  a  sufii- 
dent  amount  of  clothing  and  drapery  to 
satisfy  the  reader  that  it  really  is  the  very 
piece  of  authenticity  and  life  which  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be. 


•  BibUcal  Besearches  in  PeUeatine,  and  the  adjor 
cent  Nations ;  a  Journal  of  Travels  in  (he  years  1838 
and  1862.  By  Edward  Bobuisom  ,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Second  edition,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  London :  John 
Murray.  1866. 

Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  Land.  By  "WniLUU  0. 
Pans.  Lisndon:  Sampson  Low,  Son  and  Co.  1867. 

Notes  of  a  Sprirtg  Journey  from  Beersheba  to 
Sttfon.  By  Horatics  Bokar,  D.D.  London:  J. 
Nisbet  and  Ca  1867. 

VOL.  XLin.— NO.  n. 


History  has  always  sought  to  bring  the 
two  things  together,  at  whatever  cost  or 
toil;  and  the  annalist,  who  knows  his  office 
and  mission,  has  invariably  manifested  an 
uneasiness,  a  sensitive  consciousness  of 
failure,  when  unable  to  achieve  this 
union. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  attempt  at 
union  has  broken  down  or  been  at  once 
abandoned  as  hopeless.  The  two  parts 
have,  in  the  run  of  ages,  been  so  tho¬ 
roughly  severed,  that  with  our  present 
amount  of  information  and  research,  re¬ 
knitting  is  impossible.  It  is  not  that 
both  parts  have  been  found,  but  can  not 
be  brought  together,  so  that 

They  stand  aloof,  the  scars  remaining. 

Like  clifis  which  have  been  rent  asunder 

it  is,  that  one  has  totally  perished.  One 
indeed,  is  found — entire  enough,  it  may 
10 
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be,  after  its  own  kind ;  but  its  fellow  is  or  antimiities,  will  be  thoroughly  con- 
awanting.  There  is  no  “  dreary  sea,”  scious  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  Of 
flowing  between  the  sundered  cliffs,  but  such  students  or  readers  we  find  two 
a  stormy  ocean,  that  has  succeeded  in  classes — the  one  the  counterpart  or  con- 
wearing  down  and  engulfing  perhaps  the  verse  of  the  other  ;  both  most  important 
mightier  and  more  majestic  of  the  two.  and  reciprocally  helpful. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  site^  sometimes  it  is  One  class  is  seeking  sites  for  histories ; 
story,  that  is  amissing — the  survivor  ill  at  the  other  is  seeking  histories  for  sites, 
ease,  if  not  disconsolate,  without  its  mate.  The  former  go  forth,  with  their  finger 


The  story,  when  it  outlives  the  site, 
seems  to  hover,  like  one  of  Ossian’s 
ghosts,  over  cities  and  regions,  uncertain 
where  to  alight,  or,  indeed,  whether  it  he 
possible  or  wise  to  alight  at  all.  That 
Iloraer  was  honi,  and  that  he  was  horn 
somewhere  upon  the  face  of  the  broad 
earth,  is  admitted  by  all,  save  those  whose 
vocation  is,  not  to  find  truth  in  fable,  as  in 
Esop’s  manlier  days,  hut  fable  in  truth,  as 
in  Strauss’  less  upright  age.  But  for  the 
birth-place  itself  we  search  in  vain  ;  and 
the  old  name  still  hovers,  as  it  has  done 
for  ages,  over  the  seven  cities  of  Greece, 
unable  in  any  of  them  to  fix  its  home. 
The  site,  when  it  survives  the  story,  lies 
cold,  inexpressive,  soul-less,  like  some 
corpse  cast  ashore  from  wreck  which  has 
no  friend  to  recognize  it,  or  some  skeleton 
discovered  in  an  unnamed  and  unknown 
sarcophagus.  Who  that  has  explored  the 
wonders  of  Elora — ^that  magnificent  In¬ 
dian  excavation  that  casts  Petra  into  the 
shade — has  not  eagerly  asked  for  its  his¬ 
tory  ;  and,  standing  in  the  vast  rock-hewn 
hall  of  Keylas,  has  not  felt  surprised, 
almost  ashamed,  that  the  annals  of  that 
wondrous  memorial  of  ancient  science, 
strength,  and  riches — city,  palace,  temple, 
all  in  one — should  have  perished  from  the 
earth  !  That  which,  on  a  smaller  scale,  we 
feel  when  gazing  on  Stonehenge,  or  the 
round  towers  of  Ireland,  or  the  rude 
stone-circles  of  Shetland,  or  the  Jehel- 
Kheim  of  Malta,  or  the  Obelisk  of  Helio- 1 
polls,  or  even  the  Pyramids  of  Ghizeh 
and  Sakharah — we  are  made  to  feel,  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  and  in  a  more  impres¬ 
sive  manner,  when  looking  at  the  marble 
blocks  of  Goura,  the  cave-temples  of 
Kennery,  or  Carlee,  or  Mavalipuram,  the 
ruins  of  Bejapur,  (the  Palmyra  of  the 
Deccan,)  or  Petra  the  rock-city  of  Edom, 
or  Yucatan  with  its  constellation  of  forest- 
buried  cities.  From  all  these  the  history 
has  perished.  There  they  moulder- 
bodies  out  of  which  the  soul  has  fled,  harp- 
frames  whose  strings  have  been  torn  away. 

The  antiquarian  or  historical  student — 
nay,  even  the  general  reader  of  history 


in  the  well-replenished  volume,  m  quest 
of  localities  which  they  desire  to  look 
upon  and  examine,  as  well  as  name,  and 
into  which  they  would  fain  fit  the  hun¬ 
dred  floating  items  of  authentic  narrative 
or  semi-authentic  tradition.  The  latter 
betake  themselves  to  some  old  ruin, 
whose  name  reveals  nothing  beyond  some 
local  incident  or  shadowy  legend,  but 
which  does  itself,  in  its  every  nook,  and 
tower,  and  pillar,  bear  the  most  living 
marks  of  having  once  had  a  story ;  a  story 
in  every  stone;  a  story  which,  though  long 
lost,  must  evidently  have  been  no  com¬ 
mon  one ;  a  story  which  the  traveler 
longs  to  resuscitate,  and  on  the  recovery 
of  which  he  would  gladly  bestow  a  life¬ 
time’s  research.  These  two  classes, 
though  often  separate,  sometimes  unite  in 
one  individual,  who,  both  as  historian  and 
antiquary,  carries  on  the  two  lines  con- 
junctly  ;  at  one  time  searching  out  locali¬ 
ties  for  his  narratives,  and  at  another, 
naratives  for  his  localities. 

The  exactest  specimens  of  these  classes 
are,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  books  of 
Eastern  travel.  The  number  of  these 
works  is  very  great,  almost  incredible. 
But  they  fall,  with  sufficient  exactness, 
under  the  above  twofold  sub-division- 
needing  only  this  further  remark,  that  the 
Syrian  traveler  is  generally,  though  not 
without  exceptions,  the  man  seeking  sites 
for  histories,  and  the  Egyptian  traveler  the 
man  seeking  histories  for  sites.*  Not 
with  Egypt,  however,  do  we  mean  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  concern  ourselves,  save  in  passing, 
great  as  are  the  attractions  of  Abu-Sem- 
bel,  Kamac,  Luxor,  and  the  Necropolis  of 
Sakharah — of  which  last  the  discoverer 
Mariette  has  taken  possession  in  the  name 
of  France,  and  which  he  would  fain  keep 
under  lock  and  key  as  an  antiquarian 
preserve  oihvs  o'fra.  We  must  not  linger 

*  The  old  travelers  in  Palestine  are  mere  retailen 
of  ecclesiastical  legends.  Their  sites  and  their  his¬ 
tories  are  for  the  most  part  traditional,  and  often 
purely  fictitious.  Felix  Fabri,  (A.M.  1483,)  whose 
travels  fill  three  Latin  octavos,  is  decid^ly  the 
best  of  them.  His  narrative  is  minute  and  Urelj. 
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by  the  Nile,  that  most  majestic  of  all 
noble  streams,  with  its  varied  frmges  of 
sand  and  verdure,  of  palm  and  tamarisk, 
of  hut  and  palace,  of  pyramid,  obelisk, 
temple  and  moimtain.  vVe  must  leave, 
on  the  right,  its  fair  waters,  enlivened 
and  beautified  with  the  gleam  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  sails,  moving  gayly  through  the  sun¬ 
shine  that  lies  in  such  joyous  tranquillity 
upon  its  burnished  waves. 

We  might  sail  or  steam  up  the  river  to 
feed  our  wonder  upon  the  gigantic  tem¬ 
ple-ruins  that  strew  its  banks — from  Ghi- 
zeh  to  Denderah,  Edfu,  and  Eswan — with 
their  white  limestone  or  purple  granite. 
But  the  travelers  whose  works  head  our 
article  have  not  taken  this  route  ;  so, 
leaving  the  Nile-boat  or  railway  at  Bulak, 
we  strike  eastward,  tracking  their  foot¬ 
steps.  There  is  one  advantage  for  this, 
at  least  to  ourselves  ;  we  shall  be  saved 
the  toil  of  seeking  histories  for  sites,  and 
shall  have  the  easier  and  perhaps  more 
lively  occupation  of  finding  sites  for  his¬ 
tories. 

Long  before  the  traveler  reaches  Bulak, 
whether  by  boat  or  train,  he  is  struck 
with  the  increasing  fertility  of  the  region 
through  which  he  is  moving.  Alexandria, 
m  spite  of  its  gardens  and  palm-planta¬ 
tions,  would  seem  by  all  accounts  to  have 
a  dreary,  barren  aspect;  and  for  miles 
around,  the  country  is  said  to  look  pale 
and  scorched — a  region  of  sandy  flats  or 
monotonous  undulations.  But,  as  he  | 
sweeps  eastward  and  southward,  the  sand 
gives  place  to  the  black  soil ;  verdure  is 
becoming  luxuriant ;  and  he  feels  that  he 
has  entered  on  a  territory  whose  superior 
fruitfulness  is  not  of  yesterday — a  terri¬ 
tory  which,  in  spite  of  neglect  and  unskill¬ 
fulness,  still  retains  the  evidence  of  hav¬ 
ing  once  been  the  garden,  or  at  least  the 
pasture-land  of  Egypt.  The  question  im¬ 
mediately  rises : 

IS  NOT  THIS  GOSHEN  ? 

Nor  can  there  be  much  hesitation  in 
answering  the  question  affirmatively. 
This  district  of  Lower  Egypt  must  have 
formed  part  of  the  rich  territorv  granted 
hy  Pharaoh  to  the  sons  of  Jacob,  It 
would  be  rash  to  attempt  to  mark  the 
boundaries  of  the  region.  There  are  no 
relics  of  Israel  any  where  to  be  found. 
Nor  can  the  Egyptian  cities,  with  which 
Israel’s  history  stands  connected  in  this 
quarter,  be  identified.  Hence  one  can 


only  speak  generally,  and  say,  some  where 
on  this  most  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile 
— some  where  between  this  and  the  “  Wil¬ 
derness  of  Shur,” — must  Goshen  have 
been  ;  and  though  you  can  not  mark  off 
its  outlines,  nor  map  out  its  geographical 
details,  you  can  say  that  this  fruitful  tract 
of  Nile- watered  soil  was  the  very  land  on 
which  Israel  fed  their  flocks,  and  where 
they  multiplied  and  grew.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  dis¬ 
trict  has  not  been  explored,  and  is  per¬ 
haps  less  known  than  the  more  distant 
and  inaccessible  parts  of  Upper  Egypt. 
Its  interest  is  w’holly  Biblical,  or,  we 
might  say,  wholly  Jewish.  It  has  no  stu¬ 
pendous  ruins  nor  stately  pyramids  to  at¬ 
tract  the  eye  of  the  traveler  or  antiqua¬ 
rian.  Hence  it  lies  to  this  day  unexplor¬ 
ed.  The  traveler  hastening  southward 
to  Upper  Egypt,  or  eastward  to  the 
Desert,  gives  it  a  passing  glance — says, 
“  Yes,  that  must  have  been  Goshen,”  and 
goes  upon  his  wajr  to  more  shoi^  scenes 
and  more  imposing  regions.  Let  the 
next  Egyptian  traveler  take  a  reviewer’s 
counsel,  and  pass  more  leisurely  through 
this  unknown  territory.  Let  him  not 
grudge  to  lay  out  a  few  weeks  upon  it. 
He  may  obtain  a  richer  prize  than  he 
thinks.  But  the  railway  between  Alexan¬ 
dria  and  Cairo,  which  whirls  him  past  the 
ancient  pasturage  of  Jacob’s  sons,  is  not 
likely  to  stimulate  such  efforts  at  dis¬ 
covery.  Affording  such  facilities  of  tran¬ 
sit  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  abridging  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  from 
three  days  to  seven  hours,  it  tempts 
the  traveler  to  hurry  at  once  beyond  the 
Delta,  and  to  spend  his  weeks  or  months 
amid  the  ruins  of  Luxor  or  Eamak. 

We  note,  then,  this  region  between 
the  Lower  Nile  and  the  Eastern  Desert 
as  one  yet  to  be  explored.  It  is  Goshen 
most  certainly ;  but  no  one  has  yet  fully 
traversed  and  adequately  searched  it. 

Dr.  Robinson’s  statements  as  to  the  lo¬ 
cality  of  this  Biblical  region  are  brief,  but 
satisfactory,  though  little  is  added  to  the 
information  already  possessed.*  He  did 
not  traverse  this  region,  but  made  careful 
inquiry  respecting  it  when  at  Cairo.  The 
modern  province  of  esh-Shurkiyeh,  “  ex¬ 
tending  from  near  Abu  Zabel  to  the  sea, 


*  “  Biblical  Researches,”  vol.  i.,  pp.  62-64.  See 
also  Dr.  Wilson's  “  Lands  of  the  Kble,”  vol.  i ,  pp. 
98—101 ;  Dr.  Stewart’s  “Tent  and  Khan,”  pp.  29-33. 
Mr.  Stanley  refers  very  generally  to  Gh^en,  pp. 
zxviii.  xxix. 
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and  from  the  Desert  to  the  former  Ta- 
naitic  branch  of  the  Nile,”  is  at  this  day 
reckoned  the  most  fertile  in  Egypt,  and 
it  is  here  that  the  ancient  Goshen  must 
have  lain.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  this  district  possessed  883  towns 
and  villages,  and  was  valued  at  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dinars,  showing  that  in  that 
age  it  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  land.  To  the  present  day  it 
retains  its  high  value,  and  is  said  to  yield 
the  largest  revenue  of  all  the  Pasha’s  pro¬ 
vinces.  Without  determining  how  far 
north  Goshen  extended,  and  whether  it 
took  in  Heliopolis  or  the  district  around 
Cairo,  we  must  keep  in  mind  its  position 
relative  to  the  Desert,  into  which  it  once 
sent,  in  such  haste,  its  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  alien  population.  Goshen  lay 
alongside  of  the  Desert, — say  at  least 
some  sixty  or  seventy  miles, — without  in¬ 
tervening  mountain,  or  stream,  or  sea,  or 
frontier  stronghold  of  the  Pharaohs.  A 
march  into  the  Desert  was  to  Israel  a 
very  easy  and  simple  thing.  Taking  with 
them  food  and  water,  they  could  have 
started  at  once  eastward,  and  been  soon 
beyond  the  reach  of  “Busins  and  his 
Memphian  chivalry.”  Pharaoh  might  no 
doubt  have  pursued,  probably  dashed  in 
among  the  unarmed  rear  with  his  chari¬ 
ots  ;  but  he  could  not  have  intercepted 
them.  They  would  have  been  encamped 
in  the  Desert  before  he  could  have  heard 
the  news  of  their  departure. 

It  is  this  that  is  the  true  key  to  the 
question  of  their  passage  over  the  Red 
Sea. 

It  is  usually  assumed,  that  from  the  po¬ 
sition  in  which  they  were  in  Goshen,  they 
could  not  help  crossing  that  sea  in  order 
to  reach  the  Desert.  This  would  have 
been  the  case  had  Goshen  lain  somewhere 
between  Cairo  and  Thebes.  In  that  case, 
they  would  have  pushed  forward  with  all 
haste  northward,  m  order  to  turn  the  flank 
of  the  Mukattem  range,  at  Cairo,  and  get 
round  the  tongue  of  the  Red  Sea  at  Suez, 
into  the  wilderness.  But  Goshen  was  far 
nvrth  of  Suez,  and  by  its  proximity  to  the 
Desert,  furnished  them  with  a  way  of  im¬ 
mediate  escape  out  of  E^pt.  Instead  of 
availing  themselves  of  this,  however,  they 
march  smthward,  not  eastward — ^that  is, 
they  marched  in  such  a  direction  as  not  to 
escape  either  from  the  sea  or  from  Pha¬ 
raoh,  which  they  might  have  done,  but,  to 
throw  themselves  between  both.  Before 
this  southward  march,  escape  was  a  sim¬ 


ple  enough  process,  merely  demanding 
expedition  and  order ;  after  this,  escape 
became  not  only  difficult  but  impossible, 
save  by  some  supernatural  interference  to 
extncate  them  from  the  meshes  of  that 
net  into  which  they  had  deliberately  thrust 
themselves.  A  people  ignorant  of  the 
country,  and  following  a  leader  as  iter¬ 
ant  as  themselves,  might  have  committed 
this  tremendous  and  fatal  blunder.  But 
they  had  lived  for  generations  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Eastern  Desert,  and,  therefore, 
knew  it  well ;  their  leader  was  one  who 
knew  the  southern  as  well  as  the  eastern 
district  of  the  peninsula,  for  he  had  been 
at  Horeb  before  this ;  and,  besides,  the 
road  between  Egypt  and  the  Desert  was 
thoroughly  well  known  in  those  days, 
when  the  mines  of  Magharah  and  Surabit- 
el-Khadem  were  worked  by  the  Pharaohs ; 
so  that  Israel’s  divergence  from  the  natu¬ 
ral  road,  which  was  one  of  comparative 
safety,  and  their  selection  of  another, 
which  was  not  only  not  the  way  to  their 
destination,  but  one  of  hopeless  and  over 
whelming  peril,  is  something  which  has 
not  yet  been  accounted  for  on  any  of 
those  principles  either  of  wisdom,  or 
strategy,  or  daring,  which  the  history  of 
great  emergencies  does  sometimes  exhibit. 
It  was  this  divergence  from  the  proper 
track,  and  the  apparent  madness  of  that 
southward  movement,  which  deliberately 
threw  the  Red  Sea  between  them  and  the 
Desert,  that  led  Pharaoh  to  plan  and  ex¬ 
ecute  his  attack.  For  such  a  divergent 
march  as  that  of  Israel  there  must  have 
been  secret  reasons,  and  these  reasons 
were  not  loi^  of  unfolding  themselves. 
The  God  of  Israel  was  here  to  fetch  his 
last  stroke  of  vengeance  upon  Egypt,  and 
complete  what  the  ten  plagues  had  not 
yet  efiected.  The  peerage,  or  “  chivalry  ” 
of  the  land,  as  Milton  well  calls  it,  was  now 
to  be  laid  prostrate.  For  this  end  was  the 
strange  southward  march — a  march  which 
acted  as  a  stratagem  of  war  to  draw  out 
the  whole  remaining  host  of  Egypt  in  pu^ 
suit,  in  order  to  complete  the  humiliation 
of  the  kingdom. 

Here,  then,  there  is  what  one  may,  with 
all  reverence,  call  a  supernatural  mislead¬ 
ing  of  the  people,  in  order  to  accomplish 
an  end  the  most  triumphant,  and  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  results,  whose  permanent 
duration  may  be  seen,  centuries  after,  in 
the  history  of  the  delivered  nation. 

The  attempt,  then,  to  evade  or  dilute 
the  miracle  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea 
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is  one  which  multiplies  twofold  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  history. 
The  dissolution  of  the  miracle  does  not 
satisfy  any  demand  of  the  narrative,  nor 
afford  any  clue  to  the  strange  story.  The 
expulsion  of  the  supernatural  leaves  the 
Mosaic  narrative  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
state — a  state  to  which  its  unaffected  and 
sii^le  sincerity  does  not  entitle  it. 

Granting  that  the  historian  has  exagge¬ 
rated  the  event — that  he  has  built  up  a 
mighty  self-honoring  fabric  out  of  very 
paltry  materials — that  he  has  introduced 
the  supernatural  into  events  which,  at  the 
most,  can  only  be  called  extraordinary — 
that  he  has  taken  advantage  of  a  striking 
but  fortuitous  juncture  of  natural  events, 
to  raise  a  story  of  the  miraculous — still  we 
can  hardly  do  less  than  admit  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  what  he  was  saying. 

f 

HERODOTUS,  AKD  MOSES. 

Homer,  indeed,  writes  of  the  supernat¬ 
ural  plentifully  enough,  but  you  dc  not 
feel  under  any  strong  necessity  of  credit¬ 
ing  his  marvels,  nor  even  of  supposing 
that  he  credited  them  himself.  But  with 
Herodotus  it  is  different.  He  writes  of 
what  he  saw  and  heard ;  he  believed  what 
he  wrote ;  and  he  expects  you  to  believe 
it  also.  You  may  say  he  was  mistaken, 
or  misinformed,  or  credulous,  or  ignorant ; 
though  every  new  discovery  is  telling  us 
that  the  old  father  of  history  was  as  accu¬ 
rate  as  he  was  honest.  But  you  give  him 
at  least  the  credit  of  not  wishing  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  his  readers,  but  writing  what 
he  himself  believed.  With  Herodotus  we 
may  class  Moses  in  this  respect.  Nor  are 
we  asking  much  when  claiming  this  equal¬ 
ity.  Moses  wrote  what  he  believed,  and 
that  which  he  wrote  and  believed  was 
what  he  saw  and  knew.  Our  concern  is 
with  the  bare  narrative  itself,  and  our  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  ascertain  what  Moses  himself 
believed. 

This  narrative  Dr.  Robinson  deals  with 
in  his  first  volume.  He  begins  and  ends 
his  statement  with  the  assertion  of  his 
belief  in  the  miraculous  nature  of  the 
event ;  but  his  intermediate  arguments 
and  facts  go  to  show  that  there  was  no 
real  miracle  in  the  matter.  He  brings  Is¬ 
rael  just  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Sea,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  strong  east 
wind,  and  a  low  tide,  and  broad  sand¬ 
banks,  he  takes  them  across  dry-shod.  If, 
however,  they  were  at  this  point  of  the 


Gulf  of  Suez,  there  was  no  need  even  for 
wind,  or  ebb,  or  shoal ;  for  by  turning 
half  a  mile  or  less  to  the  north,  they  would 
have  rounded  the  point  at  once  upon  dry 
land.  But  this  is,  after  all,  not  the  exact 
point  to  be  settled.  The  difficulty  lies 
much  deeper.  Dr.  Robinson  has  not 
touched  it. 

Assuming  that  the  facts  as  to  the  shal¬ 
lows  are  precisely  as  he  states  them,  the 
question  still  troubles  us.  Did  Moses  mean 
this?  K  he  did,  he  has  certainly  not 
made  use  of  language  either  the  most  apt 
or  the  most  natural  to  express  his  meaning. 
If  the  non-miraculous  or  the  semi-miracu¬ 
lous  hypothesis  be  true,  then  his  language 
is  unaccountably  inaccurate.  It  is  not 
ambiguous,  it  is  not  awkward,  it  is  not 
dark :  it  is  simply  inaccurate. 

Dr.  Robinson’s  statements  are  not  new. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  German  com¬ 
mentators  of  the  last  century.  But  he 
was  among  the  first  that  conjoined  the 
non-miraculous  argument  Mrith  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  full  and  imqualified  reverence  for 
Scripture.  Maintaining  both  the  vera¬ 
city  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  he 
has  advanced  statements  which  it  will  be 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  either.  In  such 
a  case,  the  evil  is  the  greater,  because  the 
writer  is  one  fitted  to  speak  with  authori¬ 
ty,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  listened  to 
by  those  who  would  suspect  such  reason¬ 
ings  were  they  found  in  Burckhardt,  or 
Henniker,  or  Lepsius.  Though  the  Amer¬ 
ican  traveler  has  attempted,  not  a  denial, 
but  merely  a  dilution  of  the  miracle,  he  is 
not  on  that  account  to  be  let  pass  as  if  he 
had  done  something  less  than  German 
commentators  have  ventured  on.  He  has 
not  by  any  means  gone  so  far  as  they  have 
done ;  but  he  has  gone  far  enough  to  in¬ 
volve  himself  in  the  same  consequences  to 
which  their  iiTeverent  and  unguarded 
statements  must,  of  necessity,  conduct. 
His  admission  of  the  miraculous,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  does  not  neutralize  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  principle  he  advances ;  and 
his  “dignified  protest,”  as  Lepsius  has 
called  it,  against  introducing  too  much  of 
the  miraculous  into  Scripture,  is  not  fitted 
to  win  him  the  confidence  of  some,  while 
1  it  will  barely  save  him  from  the  imputa- 
■  tion  of  fanatical  credulity  from  others. 

It  is  some  years  since  Dr.  Wilson  called 
attention  to  Dr.  Robinson’s  views,  as  ex¬ 
pounded  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work. 
In  the  second  edition,  recently  published, 
we  observe  no  modification  or  change ;  so 
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that  now,  after  sixteen  years,  we  have  his 
last  and  ripest  sentiments.  Not  agreeing 
wholly  with  the  route  which  Dr.  W.  as¬ 
signs  to  the  Israelites,  we  still  think  his 
arguments  as  to  the  miraculous  passage 
unanswerable.  Dr.  Robinson  takes  no 
notice  of  them  in  his  last  edition ;  and 
here,  perhaps,  there  comes  out  one  of  his 
peculiarities.  He  does  not  like  to  be  cor¬ 
rected,  nor  to  change  an  opinion,  particu¬ 
larly  in  deference  to  a  modern,  and  espe¬ 
cially  an  English  traveler.  The  elaborate 
attention  given  by  him  to  the  old  travel¬ 
ers,  and  modern  German  authors,  is  rather 
a  contrast  to  the  slender  and  sometimes 
disparaging  notice  taken  of  recent  English 
works.  His  volumes  are,  for  research, 
accuracy,  and  fullness,  beyond  praise. 
They  are  a  most  valuable  treasure-house 
of  Eastern  travel  and  discovery.  But  all 
this  is  no  reason  why  faults  should  not  be 
noted,  whether  in  reasonings  or  in  facts. 
The  high  reputation  of  the  author  makes 
it  needful  that  his  aberration  should  be 
distinctly  pointed  out.  His  logic  some¬ 
times  grievously  fails  him ;  a  topographi¬ 
cal  crotchet  takes  possession  of  him,  and 
he  writes,  in  one  or  two  cases,  more  as 
the  special  pleader  than  the  patient  geo- 
gr^her. 

The  geographical  part  of  the  argument 
against  Dr.  Robinson’s  view  is  thus  put 
by  Dr.  Stewart : 

“There  are  three  theories,  each  supported 
by  respectable  names,  which  pretty  well  ex¬ 
haust  the  subject  The  first  of  these,  put  for¬ 
ward  by  Niebuhr,  and  supported  by  Dr.  Robin¬ 
son,  is,  that  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  was 
across  the  narrow  channel  above  the  town  of 
Suez,  or  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  bay, 
immediately  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  town, 
where  there  are  now  shoals  of  considerable 
extent,  perfectly  dry  at  low  water.  Dr.  Robin¬ 
son  prefers  the  latter;  but  in  order  to  give 
some  appearance  of  credibility  to  this  theory, 
he  is  obliged  to  suppose  that  the  Red  Sea  in 
those  days  was  much  deeper  and  broader  in  the 
vicinity  of  Suez  than  it  now  is — a  hypothesis  in 
support  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring 
forward  either  scriptural  or  geological  evidence. 
None  of  the  conditions  requisite  for  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  so  great  a  miracle  are  to  be  found  in 
the  channel  above  the  town.  The  passage  is  so 
narrow,  even  where  he  supposes  their  march  to 
have  been,  that  there  could  not  have  been  space 
for  both  the  host  of  Israel  and  the  army  of, 
Egypt  within  low-water-mark  at  the  same  time, 
unless  it.  were  got  in  the  breadth  of  land  dried 
up,  instead  of  its  length ;  the  depth  of  water, 
judging  from  its  present  condition,  was  not 
sufficient  to  have  drowned  all  that  host ;  and. 
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with  the  head  of  the  sea  only  four  miles  distant, 
the  horsemen  and  chariots  of  Egypt  might, 
with  the  utmost  ease,  have  sped  around  by  the 
shore  in  time  to  interrupt  the  landing  of  the 
Israelites,  without  exposing  themselves  to  any 
risk  of  disaster.” — Pp.  64,  66. 

The  scriptural  part  of  the  argument  is 
thus  stated  by  Dr.  Bonar : 

“Israel’s  passage  of  the  sea  has,  by  some, 
been  considered  a  strictly  natural  event,  with 
nothing  more  of  the  supernatural  in  it  than 
might  be  ascribed  to  a  providential  concurrence 
of  circumstances.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  pas¬ 
sage  was  made  at  or  above  Suez,  that  the  tide 
was  at  ebb,  that  the  ebb  was  a  very  low  one, 
that  the  east  wind  made  it  lower,  that  the 
shoals  were  left  dry,  and  that  upon  the  dry 
ground  thus  produced  by  this  fortunate  con¬ 
course  of  physical  phenomena,  the  two  millions 
marched  across  into  the  peninsular  Desert. 

“This,  however,  is  hypothesis,  not  history. 
The  above  statements  are  assumptions,  not 
deductions  from  the  Mosaic  narrative.  How¬ 
ever  plausible,  they  are  comectural  and  gratui¬ 
tous.  Their  object  is  to  furnish  such  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  event  as  to  render  a  miracle 
superfluous,  or  failing  in  that,  to  reduce  it  to  its 
minimum  of  the  supernatural.  Assumptions 
such  as  the  above  amount  to  positive  inventions 
of  fact — inventions  not  at  all  suggested  by  the 
record,  and  liable  to  peculiar  suspicion  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  got  up  for  a  special  purpose — inven¬ 
tions  whose  tendency  is  to  impeach  the  histor¬ 
ian’s  truthfulness,  and  to  impute  to  him  lan¬ 
guage,  not  merely  exaggerated  in  the  extreme, 
but  incorrect  and  insincere,  nay,  studiously 
meant  to  mislead.  We  take  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus  as  we  find  it ;  we  make  no  assump¬ 
tions  inconsistent  with  his  strict  veracity ;  we 
give  him  credit  for  telling  us  fairly  what  he 
saw  and  heard,  in  words  not  fitted  to  mislead  or 
to  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  his  own  belie/,  and  we 
are  not  warranted  in  treating  Moses  otherwise. 
That,  by  the  acceptance  of  a  literal  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  narrative,  we  should  be  committed 
to  the  admission  of  the  miraculous  in  the  event, 
is  no  sufficient  reason  for  resorting  to  such  an 
exegesis  or  to  such  assumptions. 

“  Moses  narrates  the  event  in  a  way  such  as 
to  make  his  readers  suppose  that  he  was  re¬ 
lating  a  miracle,  and  not  a  providential  concur¬ 
rence  of  natural  circumstances.  If  he  meant 
no  miracle,  he  misleads  us  entirely,  both  as  to 
the  event  itself,  and  as  to  his  own  belief  of  its 
supernatural  character.  Ilis  narrative  is  fitted 
to  deceive,  and  his  descriptions  are  not  merely 
overdrawn,  but  express  the  reverse  of  the  act¬ 
ual  fact,  as  when  he  speaks  of  the  waters 
‘  standing  up  ’  and  forming  ‘  a  wall  ’  on  either 
side,  whereas  they  must  have  sunk  down  and 
been  much  lower  than  usual,  if  Israel  crossed 
at  ebb-tide  on  the  shoals.” — Pp.  97,  98. 

“  Most  assuredly  Moses,  and  David,  and 
Asaph,  and  Isaiah  believed  the  cleaving  of  the 
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Red  Sea  to  ie  one  of  the  greatest  miracles  ever 
wrought  on  earth.  They  had  no  idea  of  an  ebb¬ 
tide  and  shoals.  Dr.  Robinson  and  others  may 
say  that  they  were  mistaken.  If  that  position 
be  taken  up,  then  I  understand  the  state  of 
the  question — and  certainly,  it  is  the  only  real 
question  before  vs — ^namely,  whether  the  opinion 
of  the  sacred  writers  as  to  such  a  matter  of  fact 
is  to  be  depended  on  f  It  is  impossible  to 
explain  away  their  language,  or  to  evade  it  by 
pronouncing  it  the  exaggeration  of  poetry  or 
the  license  of  oriental  figure. 

“  Not  that  this  is  a  question  as  to  verbal  in¬ 
spiration.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  have  the  thoughts  of  God  if  we  have  not 
His  words  ;  but  this  is  not  after  all  the  question. 
Grant  that  the  words  are  not  infallible — still 
they  are  words  which  were  evidently  meant  to 
express  a  miracle.  The  thought  or  opinion  of 
the  writers  in  the  above  case  was,  that  there 
had  been  a  miracle.  Attach  what  value  you 
please  to  their  words — still  the  meaning  is  as 
obvious  as  any  meaning  can  be ;  and  it  is  with 
the  meaning,  not  with  the  value  or  quality  of 
the  words,  that  our  argument  has  to  do. 

“The  only  answer  to  all  this  is,  that  the 
words  are  inaccurate  and  exaggerated.  But 
what  authority  has  any  one  to  pronounce  the 
language  of  another  inaccurate  ?  If  a  man  is 
prepared  to  prove  them  inaccurate  by  personal 
observation,  or  by  other  history,  or  by  their 
involving  an  impossibility,  let  the  evidence  be 
stated  in  full  The  advocates  of  the-non-mira- 
culous  have  not  attempted  this  line  of  proof. 

“In  the  absence,  then,  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  we  must  recognize  the  accuracy  of 
the  language  employed  in  the  statements  cited 
above.  The  sacred  writers  believed  in  a  mira¬ 
culous  division  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  they  have 
said  so.  Let  Rationalism  step  in  here,  and  show 
that  Moses,  and  Joshua,  and  David,  and  Isaiah, 
and  Paul,  were  wrong  in  their  belief;  for  it  is 
on  this  that  the  question  really  turns.  And 
that  question  involves  in  it,  not  the  fallibility  of 
men,  but  the  untruthfulness  of  God.  For  if 
God  has  spoken  through  them  in  any  sense, 
then  He  certainly  meant  us  to  understand  that 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  was  altogether 
supernatural.  He  would  not  himself  speak, 
nor  allow  his  servants  to  speak,  in  a  way  that 
would  convey  a  totally  false  impression  of  the 
facts.  He  would  not,  as  the  God  of  truth,  have 
told  us  that  the  sea  stood  up  on  either  side  of 
Israel  as  a  wall,  if  he  wished  us  to  understand 
that  the  ebb-tide  had  swept  away  every  drop  of 
water  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.” 

the  verbal  accuracy  op  scripture. 

“The  denial  of  verbal  inspiration  to  the 
Scriptures  may  seem  a  light  thing ;  but  let  it 
be  remembered  that  it  is  founded  on  the 
assumption  of  their  verbal  inaccuracy  ;  and  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  say  that  inaccuracy  of 
words  involves  inaccuracy  of  thought  and  of 
statement ;  so  that,  according  to  the  deuiers  of 


verbal  infallibility,  the  Bible,  though  its  author 
is  God,  contains  inaccurate  language,  deals  in 
inaccurate  statement  and  utters  inaccurate 
thought.  Other  books  are  admitted  to  speak 
correctly  the  words  and  sentiments  of  their 
authors ;  but  this  alone  does  not  convey  either 
the  words  or  thoughts  of  its  author,  but  many 
things  inconsistent  with  truth,  and  at  variance 
with  the  author’s  mind !  The  denial  of  verbal 
inspiration  may  facilitate  the  Rationalist  in 
evading  all  that  he  is  not  inclined  to  believe, 
and  may  free  him  from  certain  trammels  which 
are  felt  to  be  irksome  and  oppressive;  but, 
founded  as  it  is  upon  the  assumption  of  inaccur¬ 
acy  in  word  and  opinion,  it  can  only  lead  to  an 
utter  denial  of  the  whole  book  itself,  if  not  to 
a  denial  of  Him  whose  relevation  it  professes 
to  be. 

“  If  the  Kor4n  does  not  contain  Mohammed’s 
words,  and  does  not  accurately  represent  his 
sentiments,  of  what  value  is  it  as  an  exposition 
of  Mohammedanism?  If  the  Bible  does  not 
utter  the  words  of  God,  and  if  it  docs  not 
accurately  represent  his  mind,  of  what  use  is 
it  as  a  revelation  from  God?  And  what  be¬ 
comes  of  his  love  and  truth,  if  he  could  give 
to  his  poor  blind  creatures  a  volume  professing 
to  come  from  himself,  yet  awanting  in  that 
most  essential  of  all  things,  in  authorship — a 
true  statement  of  fiicts,  and  an  accurate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  author’s  mind?” — Pp.  103- 
106. 

As,  in  regard  to  Goshen,  the  traveler 
in  Lower  Egypt  is  seeking  a  site  for  a 
history,  so  in  respect  to  the  passage  over 
the  Red  Sea,  it  is  the  same.  In  seeking 
for  Goshen,  he  takes  the  Biblical  descrip¬ 
tion  as  he  finds  it,  and  fixes  on  esh-Shur- 
kiyeh,  because  it  fulfills  the  conditions, 
both  physical  and  geographical,  which 
the  history  demands.  So  as  to  Israel’s 
route.  He  takes  the  history,  and  he  seeks 
a  site  for  it — a  site  which  will  fulfill,  not 
evade  the  historjr.  Such  a  site  he  can  not 
possibly  find  amid  the  pools,  or  ponds,  or 
sand-banks,  which  the  extreme  point  of 
the  sea  presents  to  this  day ;  but  some 
miles  farther  down,  where  the  mountain- 
bluff,  terminating  a  long  rugged  range, 
rises  erect  almost  out  of  the  waters,  or 
leaves  at  least  but  some  yards  of  beach, 
and  where  the  supernatural  stroke,  that 
smote  the  waves  in  their  blue  depths, 
produced  a  wall  of  water  on  either  side, 
through  which  the  delivered  myriads 
passed  in  safety. 

The  opposers  of  Dr.  Robinson’s  view 
advance  here  a  st.atement,  which  ought  to 
have  no  inconsiderable  weight.  They 
maintain  that  it  is  the  accuracy  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  language  that  is  involved  in  this 
question.  AVere  it  the  interpretation  of 
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the  words  that  was  needed,  hermeneutics 
might  be  called  in  to  adjust  the  difficulty, 
and  settle  the  controversy.  But  no  doubt 
has  been  suggested  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Mosaic  language,  and  so  no  room 
afforded  for  criticism  to  step  in.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  said  of  the  9ong  which  cele¬ 
brates  the  deliverance,  the  narrative  itself 
is  singularly  plain,  and  free  from  mystery 
or  exaggeration.  Judging  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  as  it  stands,  without  gloss,  the  most 
rigid  critic  would  at  once  sajr  that  a  mira¬ 
cle  was  meant :  and  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  meant,  very  different  language  must 
have  been  employed — just  such  language 
as  would  be  used  in  reference  to  the 
transit  of  an  army  over  a  river,  which 
a  happy  combination  of  wind  and  drought 
had  rendered  fordable. 

The  case  so  standing,  it  is  obvious  that 
it  is  the  accuracy  of  the  language  that  is 
called  in  question. 

All  who  regard  the  Bible  as  a  record  of 
Divine  announcements,  must  feel  that  this 
impeachment  is  of  the  most  serious  kind. 
The  dispute  shifts;  and,  from  being  a 
question  of  interpretation,  becomes  one  of 
veracity.  It  is  not  upon  the  historian’s 
style  that  the  judgment  is  thus  made  to 
sit,  but  upon  his  personal  good  faith.  He 
wants  us  to  understand  one  thing,  while 
he  is  secretly  conscious  that  something 
else — something  fer  less  remarkable — ^is 
the  authentic  history. 

This  is  at  variance  with  the  strict  verity 
which  we  are  entitled  to  count  upon  in 
simple  narrative  between  man  and  man ; 
much  more  is  it  at  variance  with  the 
higher  and  more  unimpeachable  verity 
which  we  expect  in  Divine  annals — God’s 
narrative  to  man  of  his  own  proceedings 
— that  is,  in  inspiration.  It  would  not 
beseem  Herodotus,  much  less  Moses.  It 
would  be  fiction,  not  history. 

It  might  not  be  pure  fiction ;  but  it 
would  be  fiction  upon  a  historical  basis. 
It  would  be  a  novel,  “  founded  upon  fact.” 
There  are,  no  doubt,  different  degrees  of 
fiction ;  but  no  degree  of  it  is  admissible 
in  history,  still  less  in  historical  inspira¬ 
tion  or  inspired  histo^  ;  call  it  either. 

Nor  is  tnis  a  point  into  which  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  figurative  language  finds  its  way. 
JVe  are  speaking  of  simple  history  ;  and 
m  that  any  figure  that  may  occur,  is  intro¬ 
duced  solely  to  give  greater  accuracy  to 
language  which,  without  it,  would  have 
been  too  feeble  and  inexpressive  to  be 
accurate.  The  difference  between  the 
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figure,  and  the  history  which  is  meant  to 
be  illustrated  by  it,  is,  in  all  such  cases, 
quite  perceptible. 

We  take  the  Mosaic  narrative  as  we 
find  it.  There  is  obviously  a  miracle  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  and  a  very  stupendous  one. 
We  have  neither  the  wish  nor  the  right 
to  displace  it.  And  as  to  reducing  it  in¬ 
definitely,  bringing  it  to  a  mere  razor- 
edge,  so  that  no  one  could  say  whether  it 
were  a  miracle  or  not,  we  simply  say, 
What  is  gained  ? 

But  we  cross  the  Red  Sea  and  encamp 
at  Aydn  Musa,  the  wells  of  Moses,  where 
verdure  as  well  as  water  may  still  be 
found,  and  to  which  some  of  the  citizens 
of  Suez  still  resort  for  country  quarters. 
The  likelihood  is,  that  this  was  Israel’s 
first  encampment  after  crossing  the  sea 
The  name  says  a  good  deal  for  this,  and 
the  distances  between  this  and  the  after¬ 
localities  noted  in  their  desert-story  con¬ 
firm  this.  Comparing  the  statements  of 
travelers,  the  geography  of  the  region, 
and  the  Scripture  narrative,  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  this  is  really  a  site  found— 
that  it  was  here  that  the  song  of  delive^ 
ance  went  up  from  Moses  and  Miriam — 
leading,  as  they  doubtless  did,  the  voices 
of  the  mighty  multitude.  Dr.  Robinson’s 
description  of  this  spot  is  brief  but  ex¬ 
pressive.  The  place  is  noticed  by  almost 
all  travelers  who  are  setting  out  for 
Mount  Sinai.  Though  not  the  actual  site 
of  a  miracle,  it  is  the  termination  of  one 
and  the  commencement  of  another.  For 
scarcely  had  Israel  left  these  fountains 
than  they  began  to  feel  the  want  of  water, 
for  the  first  time.  Here  one  notices  the 
exceeding  accuracy  of  the  narrative ;  for, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  every 
traveler,  the  next  two  days  of  the  Desert 
are  most  thoroughly  bare  and  waterless. 
They  reach  Marah,  where  they  murmur, 
and  are  supplied  miraculously. 


DILUTION  OF  MIRACLES. 

The  miracle  of  the  sweetened  water 
has  found  small  favor  with  many.  We 
shall  not  undertake  to  say  whether  Mr. 
Stanley  believes  it,  as,  though  men¬ 
tioning  the  locality,  he  keeps  silence  as  to 
the  miracle.  That  Dr.  Robinson  believes 
it,  we  suppose  may  be  admitted,  though 
he  does  not  say  so,  and  though  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  reconcile  his  belief  of  it  with  the 
following  statement:  “Burckhardt  sug- 
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a  that  the  Israelites  may  have  ren- 
the  water  of  Marah  palatable  by 
mineling  with  it  the  juice  of  the  berries 
of  tne  ghurkud.  The  process  would  be  a 
very  simple  one,  and  doubtless  effectual; 
and  the  presence  of  this  shrub  around  all 
brackish  fountains  would  cause  the  reme¬ 
dy  to  be  always  at  hand.”*  Dr.  R. 
thinks,  however,  that  the  ghurkud  berries 
could  hardly  have  been  ripe  at  the  season 
when  Israel  passed  the  Ain  Howarah ; 
but  this  is  all  the  answer  he  gives  to 
Burckhardt’s  denial  of  the  miracle !  One 
might  admit  that  the  proposed  remedy  is 
“  simple,”  but  that  it  is  “  doubtless  effect¬ 
ual  ”  would  require  proof.  We  should  be 
inclined  to  write  “  doubtless  tweffectual 
for  we  have  been  told  that  even  a  copious 
mfusion  of  brandy  is  ineffectual,  and  that 
such  mixtures,  instead  of  extracting  or 
modifying  the  bitterness,  only  make  it 
more  nauseous.  Our  readers  can  try  it 
by  taking  “  a  half-and-half”  of  sea-water 
and  brandy  or  port  wine.  There  is 
another  thing  which  Dr.  R.  might  have 
added — that  the  whole  region  round  Ain 
Howarah  is  utterly  destitute  of  verdure, 
not  only  ghurkuds  and  tarfas  being 
awanting  there,  but  the  commonest  and 
poorest  of  the  desert  shrubs.  Allowing 
the  potency  of  ghurkud  berries  to  do 
then,  what  no  amount  of  brandy  can  do 
now,  we  must  still  reckon  it  unaccount¬ 
able,  that  this  sweetening  of  the  acrid 
waters  should  have  taken  place  at  that 
very  part  of  the  Desert  where  the  sweet¬ 
ening  herbs  were  not  to  be  found.  We 
read  of  the  solitary  palm  still  attracting 
the  traveler’s  eye,  ana  the  well  of  turbid 
brine  at  its  foot  still  repelling  the  lip  of 
Arab  or  camel ;  but  the  ghurkuds — tney 
have  passed  away,  if  indeed  they  ever  ex¬ 
isted  here  out  of  Burckhardt’s  fancy. 
The  narrative  itself  by  no  means  suggests 
either  berries  or  peel,  or  any  such  natural 
sweeteners.  It  reads  thus :  “  And  Moses 
cried  unto  Jehovah ;  and  Jehovah  showed 
him  a  tree,  which,  when  he  had  cast  into 
the  waters,  the  waters  were  made  sweet.” 
What  follows  has  a  simple  sublimity 
about  it,  which  the  denial  of  the  miracle 
q^uite  destroys — “  There  He  made  for 
them  a  statute  and  an  ordinance,  and  there 
He  proved  them,  and  said,  If  thou  wilt 
diligently  hearken  to  the  voice  of  Jehovah 
thy  God,  and  wilt  do  that  which  is  right 
his  sight,  and  wilt  give  ear  to  his 
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commandments,  and  keep  all  his  statutes, 
I  will  put  none  of  these  diseases  upon 
thee  which  I  have  brought  upon  the 
Egyptians :  for  I  am  Jehovah  that 
HEALETH  THEE.” — (Exod.  15:  26,  26.) 

We  pass  from  the  miracle  of  the  water 
to  the  miracle  of  the  manna.  But  now 
we  have  a  history  wholly  without  a  site. 
We  can  say,  somewhere  between  Elim 
and  Repbidim — somewherebetween  W  ady 
Ghurundel  and  Wady  esh-Sheikh  —  the 
manna  must  first  have  descended,  but  more 
than  this  we  can  not  say.  Its  proper  local¬ 
ity  remains  unfound,  as  Scripture  has  given 
us  nothing  by  means  of  which  we  might 
identify  it.  It  was  in  “  the  wilderness  of 
Sin”  that  Israel  first  tasted  the  manna. 
More  than  this  we  can  not  determine.  As 
to  the  miracle.  Dr.  Rolbinson  speaks  very 
decidedly  ;*  and  the  following  brief  state¬ 
ment  is  quite  satisfactory : 

“In  accordance  with  a  former  promise,  the 
old  man  likewise  put  into  our  hands  a  small 
quantity  of  the  manna  of  the  Peninsula,  fa¬ 
mous  at  least  as  being  the  successor  of  the 
Israelitish  manna,  though  not  to  be  regarded 
as  the  same  substance.  According  to  his  ac¬ 
count,  it  is  not  produced  every  year — some¬ 
times  only  after  five  or  six  years ;  and  the 
quantity  in  general  has  greatly  diminished.  It  is 
found  in  the  form  of  shining  drops,  on  the  twigs 
and  branches  (not  upon  the  leaves)  of  the  turfa — 
Temarix  Galliea  tnani/era  of  Ehrenberg — 
from  which  it  exudes,  in  consequence  of  the 
puncture  of  an  insect  of  the  coccus  kind — Coeeus 
manniparus  of  the  same  naturalist  What 
falls  upon  the  sand  is  said  not  to  be  gathered. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  gum,  is  of  a  sweet¬ 
ish  taste,  and  melts  when  exposed  to  the  sun 
or  to  a  fire.  The  Arabs  consider  it  as  a  great 
delicacy,  and  the  pilgrims  prize  it  highly,  es¬ 
pecially  those  from  Russia,  who  pay  a  high 
price  for  it.  The  superior  had  now  but  a  small 
quantity,  which  he  was  keeping  against  an  ex¬ 
pected  visit  from  the  Russian  Consul-General 
in  Egypt  Indeed,  so  scarce  had  it  become  of 
late  years,  as  to  bear  a  price  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  piastres  the  pound. 


*  Mr.  Stanley’s  brief  notices*  of  the  miracles 
are,  from  first  to  last,  so  peculiarly  adjusted,  as  to 
indicate  nothing  as  to  his  belief.  He  is  not  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  denial :  still  less  to  their  reception. 
To  him  they  are  apparently  without  importance  or 
attraction.  His  dalliance  with  the  Greek  l^ends  of 
the  Desert,  in  preference  to  the  Biblical  history  of 
miracle,  reminds  one  of  Schiller’s  admiration  for 
“  the  gods  of  Greece,"  and  his  sighs  for  their  dis¬ 
appearance.  Bunsen’s  “God  in  History"  has 
shown  us  that  historical  Pantheism  can  be  grafted 
upon  Scripture  itself ;  and  one  can  not  but  hesitate 
before  accepting  the  philosophy  which  deals  with 
the  beauties  rather  than  with  the  truths  either  of 
Scripture  or  tradition. 
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“  Of  the  manna  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is 
said,  ‘  When  the  dew  that  lay  was  gone  up,  be¬ 
hold,  upon  the  face  of  the  Desert  a  small  round 
thing,  small  as  the  hoar-frost  on  the  ground ; 
and  it  was  like  coriander  seed,  white ;  and  the 
taste  of  it  was  like  wafers  with  honey.  And 
the  people  gathered  it,  and  ground  it  in  mills, 
and  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  or  baked  it  in  pans, 
and  made  cakes  of  it ;  and  the  taste  of  it  was  as 
the  taste  of  fresh  oil.  And  when  the  dew  fell  upon 
the  camp  in  the  night,  the  manna  fell  upon  it.’ 

“  Of  all  these  characteristics  not  one  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  present  manna.  And  even  could 
it  be  shown  to  be  the  same,  still  a  supply  of  it 
in  sufQcient  abundance  for  the  daily  consump¬ 
tion  of  two  millions  of  people  would  have  been 
no  less  a  miracle.” — Robinson,  vol.  1.,  p.  115. 

INTEGRITY  OF  THE  INSPIRED  HISTORIANS. 

These  statements  may  suffice  as  to  the 
miracles  of  Scripture.  We  do  not  mean 
to  argue  the  question  of  miracles  or  in¬ 
spiration.  Our  position  is  a  humbler  one, 
and  subsidiary  to  the  wider  and  more  gen¬ 
eral  one.  It  is  simply  a  protest  in  behalf 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
good  faith  of  its  writers.  The  weight  or 
authority  to  which  their  statements  are  en¬ 
titled  is  another  matter.  We  are  the  i 
more  careful  to  keep  this  point  before  our 
readers,  because  of  certain  assaults  re¬ 
cently  made  upon  the  correctness  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.*  In  the  last  century,  a  band  of  able 
but  unscrupulous  writers  appeared,  whose 
object  was  to  get  rid  of  Scripture  in  toto^ 
by  exposing  its  inaccuracies.  Bolingbroke, 
Toland,  Chubb,  Morgan,  worked  hard 
at  their  self-appointed  task  of  overthrow¬ 
ing  “  superstition.”  Most  laboriously  did 
they  gather  together  the  supposed  ab¬ 
surdities  and  inconsistencies  of  Scripture, 
in  order  to  overwhelm  the  Bible  beneath 
its  own  rubbish.  But  the  book  emerged 
from  this  deistical  dust  unharmed ;  and, 
for  two  generations,  these  objections  had 
almost  gone  out  of  sight.  They  have, 
however,  within  these  few  years  been  re¬ 
produced  ;  and  not  by  men,  like  those  of 
the  last  century,  philosophers,  belonging 
to  no  church ;  but  by  ministers  of  the 
orthodox  churches  of  our  land.  These 
successors  of  the  philosophical  deists  of 
a  former  age  have  gone  over  the  same 
ground  as  their  predecessors,  and  uttered 
the  same  accusations  against  Scripture, 
though  in  more  reverent  words,  with  this 
exception,  that  the  old  assailants  spared 


*  “  The  Doctrine  of  Inspiration,”  etc.,  by  the 
Rev.  John  ilacnaught,  Liverpool. 
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the  Gospels  and  the  words  of  Christ, 
whereas  their  modern  imitators  have  not 
scrupled  to  pronounce  upon  the  inacc^^ 
acies  and  improprieties  of  “  Him  who 
spake  as  never  man  spake.”  In  the  na¬ 
ture,  or  rather  the  extent,  of  inference, 
the  new  differ  from  the  old :  the  latter 
made  use  of  the  supposed  inaccuracies  to 
disprove  entirely  the  claims  of  Scripture ; 
the  former  merely  employ  these  incon¬ 
sistencies  to  set  aside  its  inspiration.  But 
which  of  the  two  classes  has  logic  on  its 
side  ?  Clearly  that  of  the  old  deists.  If 
their  premises  were  correct,  their  conclu¬ 
sion  was  irresistible ;  and  to  stop  short  of 
it,  is  to  give  up  the  whole  case.  If  the 
Bible  be  as  inaccurate,  as  Mr.  Macnaught 
says  it  is,  then  it  has  no  claim  upon  our 
confidence  or  respect ;  it  is  much  less  in¬ 
spired  than  Herodotus,  or  Plato,  or  Mil- 
ton,  or  David  Hume,  or  Macaulay.  We 
are  very  far  indeed  from  accusing  all  the 
questioners  of  some  of  the  Bible  miracles 
with  entertaining  such  views ;  but,  by  a 
theory  of  miracles  which  assumes  the  in¬ 
accuracy  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  they 
are  playing  into  the  hands  of  deists 
and  semi-deists,  and  aiding  them  in  dis¬ 
covering  inaccuracies,  where  even  they 
did  not  expect  to  find  them. 

But  we  resume  the  track  of  our  Desert 
travelers — or,  at  least,  we  select  some  of 
their  footsteps,  not  venturing  to  explore 
the  whole  region.  The  first  oasis  which 
the  traveler  meets  with  in  this  western 
margin  of  the  Peninsula,  along  which 
Israel  marched  to  Sinai,  is  Wady  Ghurun- 
del,  which,  from  its  position  as  well  as  its 
water  and  palms,  has  been  long  conjec¬ 
tured  to  be  the  Elim  of  Scripture.  It 
would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  richest  tracts 
of  this  barren  land — watered  by  a  quiet 
stream,  and  adorned  for  two  or  three 
miles  by  palms  and  tarfas — the  former  of 
these  trees  being  counted  by  hundreds, 
the  latter  being  without  number.  Neither 
Dr.  Robinson  nor  Mr.  Stanley  seem  to 
have  fully  explored  this  valley,  nor  to  have 
any  adequate  idea  of  its  fruitfulness  and 
beauty.  From  the  descriptions  given  by 
numerous  travelers,  it  must  be  a  spot  of 
no  common  beauty — a  spot  wanting  but 
two  things  to  complete  its  excellence, 
grass  and  flowers.  In  spite  of  tree  and 
shrub,  the  Desert  still  proclaims  itself  the 
master,  even  there,  by  refusing  to  take 
on  the  slightest  patch  of  verdant  clothing 
for  its  undulating  sands.  Dr.  Stewart’s 
descripticyi  is  as  follows  : 
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AN  OASIS. 

“  After  breakfast  I  walked  up  the  Wadi  Ghe- 
rundel  alone,  with  my  Bible  as  my  companion. 
A  stream  about  twelve  feet  in  breadth  runs 
down  from  the  spring,  which  the  Arabs  told  me 
was  six  hours  higher  up,  and  though  only  a  few 
inches  deep,  I  am  informed  it  never  fails  the 
whole  year  round.  This  wadi  is  by  far  the 
most  fertile  we  have  come  to  since  leaving  the 
Nile,  if  such  an  expression  can  be  applied  where 
not  a  blade  of  grass  is  to  be  found.  A  number 
of  palm  trees  and  thickets  of  tarfas,  which 
really  deserve  the  name  of  trees,  grow  in  it, 
beside  the  shrubs  to  be  met  with  in  all  the 
wadis  of  the  Desert,  among  w’hich  is  the  Ohur- 
kudda,  a  plant  bearing  berries  of  an  acid  taste, 
which  some  have  thoughtlessly  suggested  might 
have  been  used  by  Moses  for  sweetening  the 
waters  of  Marah,  and  the  Sahbol,  of  which  the 
camel  is  particularly  fond.  This  wadi  is  of 
great  length,  forming  an  opening  in  the  range 
of  Ghebel  et  Tih,  and  taking  its  rise,  as  I 
afterwards  found,  close  to  the  summit  of 
Nakb  el  Rahkiney,  one  of  the  passes  leading  to 
Nukhl.  If  the  Israelites  marched  along  the 
sea-shore  they  would  naturally  turn  up  this  fer¬ 
tile  valley  towards  the  well,  as  their  progress 
southward  after  a  few  miles  would  be  stopped 
by  the  Ghebel  Hummam  Faraoun,  between 
which  and  the  sea  it  is  impossible  to  pass.  I 
learned  from  a  friend  who  visited  the  spring  a 
month  or  two  after  I  had  passed  this  way,  that 
water  in  abundance  may  be  found  in  it,  as  in 
the  Wadi  Useit,  by  scraping  up  the  sand  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot  or  two.  There  is  only  one  palm 
tree  beside  the  fountain,  but  there  are  many  to 
be  found  scattered  up  and  down  the  valley. 
This  wadi  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Elim 
of  Scripture ;  but  Dr.  Wilson  prefers  the  Wadi 
Useit,  as  being  farther  from  Ain  How&ra.  Pro¬ 
vided  the  Israelites  marched  by  the  plain  near 
the  sea-shore,  there  could  be  no  objection  on 
the  score  of  distance  between  Ain  Nichele  and 
the  spring  in  this  wadi ;  but  as  those  of  Wadi 
Useit  arc  only  five  or  six  miles  distant  from  it, 
I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  Elim,  with 
its  twelve  wells,  includes  both  valleys,  and  that 
the  hosts  of  Israel,  who  had  not  yet  any  regu¬ 
lar  order  of  encampment,  were  scattered  around 
where  the  most  ample  supplies  of  food  and 
water  could  be  found  for  their  cattle.  I  am  the 
more  disposed  to  adopt  this  opinion  from  the 
consideration  that  the  Israelites,  instead  of  halt¬ 
ing  for  a  single  night,  probably  passed  some 
weeks  in  this  oasis,  as  it  deserves  fully  to  be 
called.  The  mouth  of  this  valley  is  evidently  a 
place  much  frequented  by  Bedouins.  On  the 
northern  headland  there  is  a  grave-yard,  the 
first  I  had  seen ;  and  around  my  tent  there 
were  traces  of.  many  encampments,  and  a  huge 
cliff  beside  it,  hollowed  out  like  an  alcove,  was 
olack  with  the  smoke  of  their  camp-fires.” — 
Pp-  72,  73. 

Dr.  Donar’s  statement  is  similar : 


“  The  birds  were  chirping  in  the  tarfa  trees, 
some  of  which  might  be  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet 
high,  pleasantly  though  faintly  fragrant  These 
birds  were  not  the  desert  fowls  called  quails ; 
though  these  we  frequently  met  with  in  small 
flocks,  not  among  trees,  but  in  the  more  bar¬ 
ren  plains  of  the  Desert.  The  palm  trees  were 
without  number.  I  began  to  count  them,  but 
having  reached  the  eightieth,  I  desisted.  They 
extend  for  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  down 
the  wady,  and  must  amount  to  several  hundreds 
at  the  lowest  estimate,  so  that  the  place  is  quite 
a  palm-jungle.  Most  of  them  have  four  or  five 
stems  footing  up  from  one  root  They  have 
been  goodly  trees,  as  the  prostrate  trunks 
showed,  but  have  been  cut  down  clean  by  the 
ground,  and  the  present  forest  is  made  up  of 
shoots,  which  gives  a  stunted  and  shaggy  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  whole.  The  palm,  like  the 
olive,  seems,  when  cut  over,  to  send  up  new 
shoots  or  suckers,  so  that  we  saw  several  stems 
coming  up  from  one  root.” — Pp.  121,  122. 

Feiran  is  another  of  these  oases,  which, 
though  few  in  number,  are  still  sufficient 
to  remind  the  traveler  that  he  is  still 
upon  the  habitable  earth.  Though  not  so 
extensive  as  Ghurundel,  nor  watered  by 
the  cool  streamlet,  it  seems  to  have  at¬ 
tracted  more  eyes  and  won  more  hearts 
than  any  other  circle  of  the  Desert.  In¬ 
habited  now  only  by  the  Nomad  Bedouin, 
who  pay  it  stated  visits  in  order  to  culti¬ 
vate  Its  palms,  it  was,  from  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury  and  onward  for  many  ages,  the  abode 
of  thousands  of  anchorites,  whose  memo¬ 
rials  are  still  scattered  over  the  mounds 
and  mountain-steeps,  in  the  shape  of  shat¬ 
tered  pillars,  broken  conduits,  ruined  walls, 
deserted  cells,  and  empty  tombs.  Feirkn ! 
How  the  poor  Arabs  love  the  very  name ! 
How  proud  they  are  of  its  richness  and 
beauty  I  How  their  Sheikhs  love  to  ex¬ 
patiate  upon  its  perfections  !  And  no 
wonder,  if  half  of  what  travelers  have 
written  of  it  be  true.  Any  where  it  would 
be  beautiful,  with  its  princely  palms  and 
noble  peaks ;  how  much  more  in  such  a 
grim,  wild  waste,  as  that  with  which  it  is 
girded  on  every  side  ! 

Towering  above  this  bright  garden, 
and  only  a  few  miles  off,  rises  that  live- 
peaked  mountain,  of  whose  magnificent 
ruggedness  travelers  have  written  so 
much,  Serbal.  Dr.  Stewart  has  revived 
the  opinion,  that  this  is  the  authentic 
Sinai :  though,  so  far  as  we  are  competent 
to  judge,  without  success.  That  it  might 
he  so,  we  do  not  dispute.  But  so  might 
Et-Tih  ;  so  might  Taset-Sudr  ;  so  might 
some  of  the  fierce  group  of  Feiran ;  so 
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might  many  another  mountain  in  this  wild 
region.  But  there  is  nothing  in  its  his¬ 
tory  to  which  we  might  fasten  the  slen¬ 
derest  thread  of  probability  in  its  favor. 
As  a  hill  of  incomparable  grandeur,  and 
not  very  far  from  the  locality  where, 
according  to  the  narrative,  Sinai  was,  it 
might  be  the  Moimt  of  God.  That  is  all 
we  can  say.  Its  difficulty  of  ascent  is 
great,  only  to  be  overcome  by  resolute 
wills  and  iron  muscles.  A  traveler,  who 
had  reached  its  summit,  told  us,  that  the 
labor  and  peril  were  such,  that  not  only 
had  he  to  scramble  on  all  fours,  or  crawl 
like  a  serpent,  or  climb  like  a  goat,  but 
repeatedly  he  threw  himself  on  the  rock, 
resolved  not  to  move  a  step  farther. 
Arduous  as  are  the  ascents  of  the  Sinaitic 
group,  this  goes  beyond  either  Jebel 
Musa,  or  Safsafeh,  or  Katherin.  But  this 
settles  nothing.  There  are  other  objec¬ 
tions.  Serbal  has  no  plain  at  its  base,  and 
no  such  remarkable  hollow  in  its  center, 
as  its  rival  undoubtedly  possesses;  and 
Feiran  is  much  too  small,  as  well  as  too 
distant,  to  have  been  the  encampment  of 
Israel.  In  this  opinion  Mr.  Stanley  and 
Dr.  Robinson  concur;  nor  do  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Dr.  Stewart  appear  to  us  to 
shake  it.*  Mr.  Stanley’s  words  are  these : 
“It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  for 
the  giving  of  the  law  to  Israel  and  the 
world,  the  scene  was  most  truly  fitted. 
I  say,  for  the  giving  of  the  law ;  because 
the  objections  urged,  from  the  absence 
of  any  plain  immediately  under  the  moun¬ 
tain  for  receiving  the  law,  are  unamwer- 
or  could  only  be  answered  if  no  such 
plain  existed  elsewhere  in  the  Peninsula.” 
As  to  the  legend  got  up  by  some,  that  it 
was  the  seat  of  Arab  worship  and  sacri¬ 
fice,  Mr.  Stanley  questioned  Ins  guide, 
and  tells  us  the  result : 

“  In  reply  to  the  question  suggested  by  RGp- 

g ell’s  assertion  of  the  estimation  in  which 
erbal  was  held  by  the  Bedouins,  as  shown  by 
sacrifices  on  its  summit,  he  returned  the  follow¬ 
ing  decisive  answer :  ‘  Arabs  never  pray  or 
kill  sheep  on  the  top  of  Serbal;  sometimes^ 
however,  travelers  eat  ehiekens  there.  The 
ruined  building  on  the  top  was  built  by  the 
Franks,  or  by  the  Derkani,  the  original  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  country,  for  keeping  treasures. 
The  ruins  in  Wady  Feiran  are  also  by  Franks. 
There  used  to  be  a  Frank  windmill  on  the  north¬ 
east  side  of  the  valley,  and  corn  was  carried 
across  from  the  convent  by  a  rope.’  ” — P.  73. 


•Dr.  Robinson,  voL  i.,  p.  690.  Stanley,  p.  72. 
Dr.  Stewart,  p.  116. 


Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  add  the 
following  summing  up  of  the  argument 
by  Dr.  Robinson.  It  seems  to  us  pretty 
conclusive  : 

“  Serbal. — Since  the  first  publication  of  this 
work,  the  idea  has  been  brought  forward  by 
Lepsius,  and  strenuously  urged,  that  Jebd 
Serbal  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Sinai  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  See  his  Reise  nach  der  Halbinsel  des 
Sinai,  1846  ;  also,  Breife  aus  Aegypten,  1862, 
p.  840  sq.  417  sq.  See  also  the  argument 
stated  in  Bartlett’s  Forty  Days  in  the  Desert, 
p.  55  sq. 

“The  main  argument  urged  in  behalf  of 
Serbal,  is  the  fact,  that  the  adjacent  Wady 
Feir&n  is,  and  always  was,  well  watered  and 
fruitful ;  while  the  region  around  Jebel  Mhsa  is 
an  inhospitable  desert  Hence  the  former  is  the 
only  fit  spot  in  the  Peninsula  for  the  supply  of 
the  Israelites  with  water  and  sustenance ;  and 
as  such  must  have  been  known  to  Moses,  and 
selected  by  him.  See  Lepsius  Reise,  p.  20-22. 
Breife,  p.  841  sq.  Bartlett,  1.  c.  p.  56. 

“  This  argument  leaves  out  of  view  two  im¬ 
portant  points  in  the  question ;  ^rst,  that  there 
is  around  Serb&l  no  open  spot  or  ground  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  historical  account  of  Israel 
before  Sinai ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  supply  of 
water  for  the  host  at  Sinai  was  miraculous. 

“Wady  Feirftn  runs  for  a  time  paralld  to 
Serbal.  In  it  for  about  four  miles  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  succession  of  gardens  and  plantations  of 
palm  trees ;  there  are  fountains,  and  in  almost 
every  garden  a  well ;  but  the  water  is  hard ; 
and  the  valley  is  not  more  than  a  hundred  paces 
across,  with  high  mountains  on  each  side. 
(Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  Syr.,  p.  603  sq.)  From 
about  the  middle  of  Serb&l,  the  Wady  ’Aleiyftt 
comes  down  nearly  at  right  angles  to  Wady 
Feiran,  forming  the  direct  and  usual  mode  m 
access  to  Serbal.  These  two  valleys  contain  the 
only  open  ground,  which  can  be  taken  into  the 
account  It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  maps  of 
Lepsius  himself,  (Reise,)  and  the  sketch  of  Bart¬ 
lett  (P-  07,)  to  perceive  that  they  do  not  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  circumstances  of  the  scriptural 
narrative. 

“  It  is  admitted,  that  the  main  encampment 
of  the  host  must  have  been  in  Wady  Feirhn 
itself ;  from  which  the  summit  of  Serbal  is  only 
here  and  there  visible.  The  base  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  is  reached  by  the  Wady  ’Aleiyftt,  after  a 
walk  of  about  an  hour ;  Bartlett,  p.  67.  This 
latter  valley,  according  to  Bartlett,  is  an  unfit, 
if  not  impracticable  spot  for  the  encampment  of 
any  great  number  of  people;  the  ground  is 
rugged  and  rocky,  towards  the  base  of  the 
mountain  exceedingly  so;  pp.  67,  68,  comp, 
p.  62.  Beyond  the  fountain  all  path  soon 
ceases;  and  the  course  thence  to  the  base  of 
the  mountain  is  over  a  wilderness  of  loose 
blocks,  which  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  cross 
without  slipping  ;  ibid.  p.  62. 

“  I  need  not  stop  to  show  how  utterly  incom¬ 
patible  all  this  is  with  the  narrative  in  Exodus; 
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where  it  is  said,  the  people  stood  at  the  nether 
part  of  the  mounts  Ex,  19 :  17 ;  and  Moses  was 
direct!^  to  set  'bound*  round  about,  lest  the  peo¬ 
ple  should  go  up  into  the  mount  or  touch  the 
lorder  of  it ;  Ex.  19  :  13. 

“  The  testimony  of  Scripture,  that  the  supply 
of  water  for  the  host  was  miraculous,  removes 
the  objection  made  against  the  present  Sinai. 
At  Rephidim  the  people  having  murmured  for 
water,  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  to  smite  the 
rock  in  Horeb,  and  water  should  flow  out ;  and 
Moses  did  so;  Ex.  17 :  5,  6.  If  Rephidim,  as 
I  have  elsewhere  supposed,  (p.  120,)  was  near 
the  entrance  to  the  central  granite  region,  then 
Horeb  was  near ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
miraculous  fountain  might  supply  water  for  the 
host  during  their  sojourn  at  Sinai.  But  if  their 
main  encampment  was  in  Wady  Feir&n,  in  which 
water  was  idways  plenty,  where  was  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  miracle  at  all  f  and  especially  in  Ser- 
b&I,  (the  Sinai  and  Horeb  of  Lepsius,)  which 
was  but  an  hour  distant  from  the  well-watered 
encampment 

“  I  have  elsewhere  suggested,  that  the  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  Israelites,  as  enumerated,  refer 
perhaps  rather  to  the  head-quarters  of  Moses 
and  the  elders,  with  a  portion  of  the  people  who 
kept  near  them ;  while  other  portions  preceded 
or  followed  them  at  various  distances,  as  the 
convenience  of  water  and  pasturage  might  dic¬ 
tate;  pp.  72,  73.  Thus,  during  the  long  so¬ 
journ  at  Sinai,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  a 
t  of  the  people  with  their  flocks  may  have 
n  encamped  in  the  fertile  Wady  Feir&n. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  no  less  ob¬ 
vious,  on  the  great  occasion,  when  the  Lord 
descended  on  Sinai  and  gave  the  ten  command¬ 
ments,  that  the  whole  congregation,  even  all  the 
people,  were  assembled  before  the  mount  Ex. 
19 :  9, 11,  16,  etc. 

“  It  is  singular  that  Lepsius  (Breife,  p.  421 
sq.)  should  quote  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bartlett 
as  an  advocate  of  his  views.  Mr.  B.  presents 
the  argument  indeed,  not  however  as  his  own, 
but  expressly  as  that  of  those  who  ‘adopt  a 
rationalist  interpretation,  and  consider  the  Bible 
account  as  a  legendary  or  mythical  amplification 
of  a  slender  historical  foundation.’  ” — P.  66. 

Wady  Mokatteb,  or  the  Written  Val¬ 
ley,  is  another  of  the  peculiar  spots  of  the 
Desert.  It  is  no  oasis  certainly.  Its 
rocks  and  slopes  are  utterly  verdureless. 
Ko  well  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  its  re¬ 
cesses,  and  not  a  drop  of  water  can  be 
wrung  out  of  its  scorched  and  weary 
sands.  It  is  no  camping-ground  for  any 
who  do  not  carry  water  as  well  as  food 
along  with  them.  Nor  is  there  shade 
during  the  day  from  palm  or  rock ;  for 
all  the  day  long  does  it  lie  broadly  ex¬ 
posed  to  every  ray  that  pours  down  from 
Arabia’s  burning  sun.  Protected  from 
the  only  rays  that  one  can  tolerate  in  the 
Desert,  those  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  it  is 


swept  ever  by  the  whole  burning  strength 
of  noon.  And  such  a  noon,  when  it  flings 
its  heat  down  upon  the  sands  without  a 
cloud  or  breeze ! 

The  old  rock-writings  of  this  wady  are 
full  of  interest ;  nor  have  they  as  yet  had 
full  justice  done  to  them.  If  unbiased 
scholarship  would  apply  itself  to  their  de¬ 
cipherment,  something  would  be  extracted 
which  would  at  least  end  the  controversy 
regarding  them,  even  if  it  did  not  con¬ 
tain  much  of  information  or  interest. 
That  they  are  the  work  of  Christian  pil¬ 
grims,  on  their  way  to  FeirS,n  or  Sinai,  is 
mere  absurdity.  No  pilgrims  ever  wrote 
these  thousands  of  inscriptions,  for  no  pil¬ 
grims  could  remain  a  day  in  this  valley. 
Whoever  might  resort  to  it,  pilgrims 
would  not.  Nor  would  they  have  left 
traces  of  their  handiwork  only  in  Wady 
Mokatteb,  where  they  could  not  have 
staid,  and  not  in  Feiran,  where  they  did 
stay.  But  to  what  nation  could  those 
Christian  pilgrims  belong,  who  wrote  an 
alphabet  belonging  to  no  known  Christian 
nation  under  the  sun  ? 

But  we  are  not  going  to  settle  the 
<]^uestion.  Whoever  wrote  these  inscrip¬ 
tions,  and  drew  these  sketches  of  goats 
and  camels  must  have  staid  here.  There 
must  have  been  some  reason  why  this  un¬ 
attractive  and  unwatered  neighborhood 
should  have  been  fixed  upon,  to  the 
almost  entire  neglect  of  all  the  other  re¬ 
gions  of  the  Desert.  And  no  theory 
ought  to  be  listened  to  that  does  not  set 
out,  or  at  least  end,  with  accounting  for 
this. 

Instead,  however,  of  taking  up  success¬ 
ive  points  or  objects,  let  us  try  to  give 
our  readers  some  idea  of  this  great  and 
terrible  wilderness  in  its  more  general 
features.  For  details,  they  must  consult 
the  works  already  referred  to.  But 
meanwhile  let  them  accept  the  following 
sketch,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  the 
writers  of  the  above  volumes  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  vouchers. 

DESEBT  of  SINAI. 

The  Desert  of  Sinai  is  commonly  un¬ 
derstood  as  embracing  the  triangle  formed 
^  the  Gulf  of  Suez  on  the  west,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah  on  the  east  —  the  two 
limbs  of  the  maritime  fork,  known  in  an¬ 
cient  as  well  as  modem  times  by  the 
name  of  the  Red  Sea.  If  the  region  be- 
I  tween  the  Euphrates  took  the  name  of 
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Mesqpotamia  from  its  position ;  if  the  sea  set  them  right,  without  the  toil  and  heat 
between  Europe  and  Africa  is  called  the  of  a  desert-journey. 

Mediterranean  from  its  boundaries ;  the  The  Desert  is  not  one  vast  level  area, 
Sinaitic  Desert,  were  it  large  enough  to  stretching  over  an  immense  region,  like  a 
take  so  dignified  a  name,  mi^ht  be  desig-  yellow  sea,  in  unrelieved,  unbroken  rao- 
nated  the  Mesoceanic  Highlands  of  notony  of  plain.  It  not  merely  swells  and 
Arabia.  But,  perhaps,  “  the  Sinaitic  undulates,  but  it  heaves  into  wide  table- 
Peninsula  ”  is  sufficient  for  it ;  unless,  from  lands,  nay,  bursts  up  in  all  directions  into 
its  curious  resemblance  to  the  Pyramids  the  magnificence  of  cliff,  and  ridge,  and 
of  Egypt,  it  may  be  called  the  Desert  or  mountain.  Though  none  of  its  hills  reach 
Arabian  Pyramid,  having  as  its  apex  the  the  nobility  either  of  Libanus  or  Anti- 
Ras  Mohamined^  and  its  base  the  raoun-  Libanus,  yet  they  have  a  fierce  grandeur 
tains  and  desert  of  El-Tih.  Though  the  peculiarly  their  own ;  and  the  eight  thou- 
vast  tract  between  these  two  seas  is  pro-  sand  feet  of  Jebel  Kathenn  fall  but  little 
perly  one  great  region  of  barrenness  and  short  of  the  ten  thousand  feet  of  Jebd  esh- 
unpeopled  desolation,  extending  from  the  Sheikh.  There  is  far  more  of  the  moiin- 
promontory  above  named  to  the  southern  tain  than  of  the  plain  in  the  Desert ;  and 
slopes  of  Palestine,  yet  it  has,  from  the  for  one  broad  plain  or  strath,  such  as 
earliest  times,  been  subdivided  into  Dehbet  Ramleh^  there  are  at  least  a  hun- 
smaller  deserts,  each  with  its  own  distinct  dred  hills — most  of  these  truly  Alpine, 
name.  From  the  south-western  border  The  hills  of  the  African  waste  are  low  and 
of  Palestine  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  be-  rounded,  but  those  of  the  Sinaitic  high- 
yond  it  a  little,  it  was  called  the  wilder-  lands  exhibit  some  of  the  grandest  speci- 
ness  of  Shur;  then  came  the  wilderness  of  mens  of  mountain  scenery  which  earth 
Sin,'  then  the  wilderness  of  Sinai;  then,  contains, 
turning  north  by  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 

came  the  different  deserts  of  Paran,  Zin.,  features  of  the  desert. 

and  Kadesh,  while  in  the  center  lay  the 

desert  of  Reersheba.  All  these  names  The  Desert  is  not  a  region  of  mere 
have  perished ;  but  others  have  come  in  scorching  calm,  without  a  breeze  or  a 
their  place,  and  in  several  cases  the  new  tempest.  Even  at  noon,  and  in  the 
names  have  not  altered  the  old  limits  of  heart  of  some  valley,  there  comes  a  quiet 
the  provinces.  The  Terdbin.,  the  Tdwor  breeze, — not  certainly  “  stealing  and  giv- 
rah,  the  Tiyahah,  the  Haiw&t,  the  Saiod-  ing  odors,”  as  in  the  Shiibra  gardens  or 
lihah,  the  Aleikdt, — are  the  designations  the  vale  of  Nablus,  but  still  bringing 
of  the  desert  tribes,  taken  from  the  names  coolness  to  the  hot  air  and  the  parched 
of  the  districts  which  they  specially  Arab,  as  it  passes  on  its  way.  Tlie 
hannt.  For  though  they  are  thorough  storm,  too,  wakes  up  and  tries  its  strength 
nomads,  they  have  their  own  independent  against  the  sharp  peaks  of  EhBendt.,  or 
domains,  ruled  by  separate  Sheikhs,  rushes  through  Nukb-Howai,  “  the  pass 
That  domain  may  be  small  and  barren, —  of  the  winds,”  or  loses  itself  in  the  moun- 
the  poorest  that  ever  owned  a  ruler ;  yet  tain  net-work  of  PJsh-Shubeikeh ;  and 
it  is  their  birth-place  and  their  burying-  while,  in  the  plain  below,  the  sand-drift  is 
place.  Though  wanderers  over  a  hun-  pouring  along,  like  yellow  hail,  the  snow- 
dred  hills,  they  count  this  their  home,  blast  is  sweeping  over  the  hill-top,  and 
Here  they  were  bom,  here  they  have  reminds  the  traveler  of  Skiddaw,  or 
known  what  life’s  affections  are ;  here  Schreck-Horn,  or  Snee-Hatten.  Yet  the 
they  hope  to  die  and  be  buried.  sand-storms  of  the  Peninsula,  though 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  get  a  cor-  they  make  the  camels  halt  and  the 
rect  general  view  of  the  Desert  in  some  Arabs  cower,  and  the  traveler  stop  his 
of  its  broader  features ;  and  it  is  worth  ears  and  eyes,  are  not  destructive  like 
while  to  correct  one  or  two  false,  or  at  those  of  Eastern  Arabia  or  Africa.  The 
least  one-sided  ideas,  in  common  currency  sand  is  not  fine  enough  to  admit  of  its 
regarding  it.  Few  take  the  trouble  to  being  raised  by  the  blast  in  sufficient 
inquire  what  the  Desert  really  is.  They  (quantities  at  a  time  to  overwhelm  its  vic- 
are  content  to  think  of  it  merely  as  a  tims.  A  whirlwind  in  the  Ghor  of  the 
sand- waste,  a  region  of  waterless  desola-  Jordan  would  be  a  more  unpleasant 
tion.  A  slight  study  of  one  or  two  of  the  assailant  than  any  tempest  that  ever 
books  of  travel  already  quoted  from  will  brushed  along  the  white  bluffs  of  Et-Tih, 
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and  lifted  the  clouds  of  gray  sand  from 
its  base  to  deposit  them  on  the  steeps  of 
Jehel-Wutah,  or  amid  the  slag-debris  and 
scoriae  of  Surabit. 

The  Desert  is  no  mere  sand-field,  or 
series  of  sand-fields.  You  find  sand  in 
abundance  certainly — on  the  hill-slopes, 
in  the  beds  of  the  wadys,  and  in  the 
broad  plains  that  intersperse  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  their  yellow  reaches  or  gray  stripes. 
But  there  seems  to  be  an  immense 
amount  of  stone  and  rock  overspreading 
the  land,  extending  for  miles  between  the 
hills,  and  in  some  places  hiding  the  sand. 
Sometimes  these  are  found  in  isolated 
blocks,  (a  large  stone,  having  shot  down 
from  the  cliffs  into  the  valley,)  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Hajir-er-Rukkab,  or  Stone  of 
the  Rider,  near  the  Ain  Howarah  ;* 
sometimes  they  are  found  in  level  patches, 
the  debris  of  the  hills  having  spread  itself 
out,  and  bedded  itself  in  the  sand  or 
clay;  sometimes  in  rugged  heaps,  like 
Highland  cairns,  which  appear  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  like  artificial  mounds;  sometimes 
rolled  and  pounded,  as  if  some  iceberg 
had  once  passed  along,  grinding  the  rocks 
to  fragments,  and  spreading  them  out  in 
fields  of  stone,  to  be  afterwards  sifted  by 
the  winds  and  caked  together  by  the 
rain-floods,  so  as  to  form  a  smooth,  broad 
highway,  extending  for  miles,  and  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  vast  plain  or  area  of  cyclopean  mo¬ 
saic,  or  a  stripe  of  tesselated  pavement, 
relieving  the  monotony  of  the  waste  by 
breaking  up  into  variegated  stripes  the 
vast  tracts  of  gray  or  yellow  sand. 

The  peninsular  Desert  is  not  a  land 
without  rain  ;  and  speaking  generally  of 
the  East,  we  may  say,  that  there  seems  to 
be  much  more  rain  than  we  usually  give 
it  credit  for.  In  Upper  Egypt,  certainly, 
there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  rain.  That 
region — the  region  where  the  wondrous 
ruins  of  a  hundred  temples  crowd  to¬ 
gether,  embalmed,  and  so  preserved  by 
the  hot  dry  air,  as  effectually  as  their 
tenants  are  by  spice  and  odors — ^may  be 
called  rainless.  It  is  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Nile.  Middle  Egypt  has 
more  rain,  though  little  to  boast  of. 
Lower  Egypt  has  considerably  more  ;  and 
in  some  places  might  do  battle  with  the 
droughts  on  its  own  resources.  But  the 
Desert  has  more  than  all  Egypt  together, 
— only  BO  regulated  as  to  be  useless,  save 


*  Robinaon,  vol.  L,  p.  66.  Wilson’s  “Lands  of 
the  Bible,”  vol.  L,  p. 


for  maintaining  the  thin-strew’n  dusky 
shrubs  which  so  timidly  sprinkle  its  wadys. 
It  has  its  rainy  seasons,  during  which  the 
clouds  pour  down  a  deluge ;  but  there  is 
no  such  regular  supply  of  water  as  to  tell 
even  upon  its  lowest  hollow's  or  most 
sheltered  plains,  save  in  the  way  of 
scooping  out  water-courses,  or  tearing  up 
tamarisks,  or  cutting  away  the  half 
gravelly,  half  sandy  soil,  into  what  the 
Bedouins  call  Jurfs^  or  abrading  the  more 
impressible  parts  of  the  sandstone  steeps, 
or  still  more  rarely  helping  (along  with 
local  springs,  sometimes  hot,  sometimes 
cold)  to  rear  up  an  oasis  of  palms  and 
tarfas,  such  as  that  of  Feir4n,  hard  by 
Mount  Serbal,  whose  praises  so  many  tra¬ 
velers  have  sung,  and  as  many  more  like¬ 
ly  to  sing  again.  For,  by  all  accounts,  it 
is  quite  a  gem  of  desert-verdure, — a  genu¬ 
ine  “Palmyra,”  though  w’ithout  a  city 
and  without  a  queen.  The  rain  meant 
for  Egypt  seems  to  be  swept  aside  from 
that  level  region  by  the  stormy  west  wind ; 
and  attracted  by  the  mountains  of  the 
Peninsula,  it  turns  aside  and  pours  itself’ 
down  in  water-spouts  upon  the  Sinaitic 
w'astes.  But  it  comes  in  such  rushes  that 
it  brings  no  blessing  to  the  soil,  and 
is  so  unequally  distributed,  as  to  time, 
that  even  the  spring  gets  no  refreshment 
from  the  winter  floods, — nay,  hardly  can 
remember  that  they  have  been.  If  the 
traveler  is  bold  enough  to  penetrate  the 
Peninsula  during  the  summer  months  — 
from  April  on  to  August  or  September  — 
he  may  with  certainty  count  upon  rain¬ 
less  skies ;  and  he  may  pitch  his  tent  any 
where,  even  in  the  low  bed  of  the  torrent ; 
nor  will  he  find  a  drier  or  safer  place  of  en¬ 
campment  than  in  any  one  of  the  hundred 
tarfa-groves  that  cover  the  bed  of  el- 
Arish,  from  the  spot  where  it  leaves  the 
slopes  of  Et-Tih,  to  the  place  where  it 
spreads  itself  out  over  the  sands  of  Rhi- 
nocolura.  But  if  he  is  bent  on  a  winter- 
tour,  or  travels  even  so  early  as  January 
or  February,  he  must  be  on  the  look-out, 
not  for  showers  merely,  but  for  floods. 
He  dare  not  choose  for  his  eneampment 
that  sandy  hollow  where  the  tarfa  and  the 
rittem  are  so  inviting^  w’^aving;  for  though 
it  should  be  in  Wady  Taiybeh,  “  the 
good,”  or  in  Wady  el-Markhah,  the  “val¬ 
ley  of  rest,”  he  may  find  himself  reckon¬ 
ing  without  his  host.  If  the  wind  shift  to 
the  M'est  during  the  night,  bright  as  the 
sunset  might  be  over  the  blue  of  Bahr 
Suweis,  or  above  the  brow  of  Abh  Deraj 
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beyond,  be  may  find  himself  tents,  tur¬ 
bans,  baggage,  provisions,  camels,  fowls, 
and  all,  nurrving  down  a  swollen  river, 
which,  ere  the  next  evening’s  shadows 
have  come  down  upon  these  sands,  will 
have  passed  into  the  sea,  or  wholly  van¬ 
ished  m  the  thirsty  porous  ground,  leav¬ 
ing  no  trace  of  its  exuberant  flow,  save  a 
few  pools  in  the  deeper  hollows,  or  a  few 
drops  in  a  hole  of  yon  flat  stone,  which 
the  thirsty  Arab  or  his  camel  stoops  to 
drink  up. 

WATER  Aim  VERDURE. 

Our  travelers  tell  us,  too,  that  the 
Desert  is  not  so  absolutely  bare  and  ver¬ 
dureless  as  we  sometimes  imagine.  One 
traveler,  indeed,  speaks  of  a  thm  clothing 
of  vegetation,  which  is  seldom  withdrawn 
from  the  hill-sides  and  valleys;  but  the 
others  do  not  concur  in  this,  and  while 
not  refusing  to  do  justice  to  its  excellen¬ 
cies,  think  that  a  “thin  sprinkling”  of 
vegetation  would  be  nearer  the  truth  than 
a  “  thin  clothing.”  For  certainly  it  would 
seem  that,  according  to  our  northern 
notions  at  least,  the  Desert  may  well  be 
called  xmclothed,  if  not  totally  bare. 
Yet  it  has  verdure  of  its  own — fitful, 
coarse,  and  dingy  as  that  may  be.  There 
are  few  parts  where  the  Bedouin  may  not 
find  shrubs  sufficient,  in  quantity  and  size, 
to  feed  his  camel  for  a  night.  In  some 
places,  no  doubt,  the  region  is  so  abso¬ 
lutely  waste,  that  he  has  to  carry  provi¬ 
sion  for  his  camel  as  well  as  for  himself, 
and  he  produces  at  night  his  bag  of  beans, 
as  the  drayman  or  cabman  of  our  streets 
does  his  bag  of  oats  for  his  horse  upon  a 
journey;  but  this  is  rather  infrequent; 
generally  he  finds  a  sufficiency  of  desert- 
herbage  for  his  camel,  and  here  and  there 
(in  some  moister-  place)  something  less 
coarse  for  a  small  flock  of  sheep  or  goats. 
Musing  over  such  passages  as  these  :  “  I 
will  plant  in  the  wilderness  the  cedar,  the 
shittah-tree,  the  myrtle,  and  the  oil-tree ; 
I  will  set  in  the  desert  the  fir-tree,  and 
the  pine,  and  the  box-tree  together ;”  the 
traveler  wonders  at  the  marvelous  pic¬ 
ture  thus  sketched  in  the  unfiuling  word, 
and  asks,  “ Has  this  ever  been?”  “When 
is  all  this  to  be  ?”  Totally  unlike  to  so 
fair  a  portrait  do  the  terrific  features 
of  the  Desert  at  present  seem.  What 
forest  does  he  see  anywhere  here,  or  what 
stream  to  water  even  the  stray  tree  that 
might  be  planted  ?  Is  it  conceivable  that 


I  the  savage  ruggedness  of  El-Am&rah  can 
smile  with  verdure,  or  the  wide  but  bar¬ 
ren  bends  of  Esb-Sheikb  throw  up  the 
cedar  or  the  myrtle  ?  But  there  are  some 
spots  where  not  only  the  shrub  struggles 
up  out  of  the  sand,  but  where  trees  show 
themselves,  some  of  low  stature,  some  of 
considerable  size.  There  is  the  tamarisk 
or  tarfa,  with  its  thin  wiry  foliage ;  the 
wide-branching  acacia  or  seyaleh,  which 
is  the  shittim-wood  of  Scrir  '  ure,  and  the 
tree  from  which  gum-arabic  exudes ;  the 
rittem  or  broom,  under  the  shade  of 
which,  in  the  wilderness  of  Beersheba, 
Elijah  sat  down  in  his  desponding  weari¬ 
ness  ;  there  is  the  fruitful  nubk,  which, 
with  its  tiny  apples,  feeds  the  dwellers  in 
some  richer  wady,  till  the  .date  appears ; 
then  there  is  the  palm-tree,  with  its 
shaggy  stem  in  Ghurundel,  or  its  well- 
pruned  tapering  stem  in  Feiran,  towering 
above  all  the  rest,  and  casting  the  shadow 
of  its  feathery  crown,  in  sunshine  or 
moonlight,  upon  the  passive  sand.  So 
scanty,  however,  is  this  forest^verdure, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  relieve  the 
brown  or  yellow  sterility  of  these  cheer¬ 
less  wastes. 

Besides,  every  thing  like  grass  seems  to 
be  awanting.  'wo  carpet  of  green  any 
where  spreads  itself  under  foot,  or  clothes 
the  rugged  steeps.  Even  in  some  bright 
oasis,  where  the  palm-shadows  cool  the 
ground,  and  the  air  seems  more  genial, 
and  the  birds  are  singing,  there  is  no 
verdure  on  the  ground,  and  even  the 
commonest  weeds  are  awanting.  The 
soil  will  support  nothing  which  can  not 
strike  its  roots  at  least  some  six  inches 
into  it.  There  is  nothing  beneath  your 
feet  but  the  monotony  of  the  endless  sand, 
whose  color,  unlike  the  “  universal  green,” 
fatigues,  instead  of  refreshing  the  eye. 
The  oasis  is  adorned^  but  not  clothed. 

But  whatever  one  misses  in  the  earth 
beneath  you,  you  miss  nothing  in  the 
heavens  above  you.  The  greenness  of 
earth  is  awanting,  but  the  blue  of  the 
heavens  has  become  brighter  and  purer. 
The  varied  twinkle  of  flowers  under  your 
feet  is  gone ;  but  the  sparkle  of  the  orbs 
overhead  has  doubled  its  lustre.  The 
flowers  have  folded  up  their  blossoms, 
and  hid  them  from  the  hot  air  beneath  the 
sands ;  but  the  stars  have  unfolded  theirs 
all  the  more  freely,  as  if  the  desert  sky, 
with  its  arch  of  matchless  azure,  were  the 
soil  in  which  th^  can  best  give  forth 
their  brilliance,  'ifne  north-star  has  come 
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down  low  in  the  heavens,  and  you  feel  [  vela,  and  talks  of  them  with  interest  at  the 


that  another  two  hundred  miles  to  the 
south  would  make  it  drop  out  of  sight,  or 
only  glimmer  on  the  horizon ;  but  other 
stars  are  ascending  in  the  opposite  ho¬ 
rizon,  and  you  feel  that  you  gain  as  much 
as  you  lose  by  your  southern  latitude. 
Yet  the  brightness  of  sun,  and  moon,  and 
stars,  can  not  make  up  for  the  want  of 
other  things.  You  miss  the  wreaths  of 
village  smoke,  rising  from  a  hundred 
homes ;  for  which  the  wild  blaze  of  Be¬ 
douin  tires,  flinging  up  their  gleam  upon 
the  rocks,  is  no  equivalent.  You  miss  the 
lark’s  song,  the  streamlet’s  murmur,  the 
whisper  of  the  woods ;  for  which  the 
scream  of  the  eagle,  and  the  torrent’s 
rush,  and  the  shrill  echo  of  the  cliflT,  are 
no  compensation.  You  miss  the  mighty 
masses  of  cloud  that  give  such  splendor 
to  our  sunsets  ;  and  for  which  the  round 
red  blaze  of  an  Arabian  sun,  dropping 
down  like  a  flery  globe,  is  no  equivalent. 

In  the  Sinaitic  latitudes,  the  length  of 
day  varies  but  little  throughout  the  sea¬ 
sons.  A  little  before  six,  when  the  sky  is 
still  darkly  blue,  a  faint  whitish  glow  steals 
up  the  east,  and  then  strikes  across  to  the 
west  in  pale,  silky  purple,  while  the  zenith 
remains  untouched  in  its  star-studded 
blue.  This  is  the  signal  that  the  night  is 
done,  and  that  the  sun  is  coming  up.  In 
less  than  half-an-hour,  every  mountain  has 
taken  on  the  golden  radiance.  The  living 
glory  slowly  creeps  down  the  clifts,  every 
five  minutes  altering  the  hue  of  the  moun¬ 
tain-sides,  which  ha<l  hitherto  remained  a 
mass  of  shade,  till  it  reaches  the  moun¬ 
tain-base,  and  shoots  across  the  brighten¬ 
ing  sand.  It  is  day:  morning  is  at  an 
end.  So  at  sunset.  Swiftly  the  sun  drops 
down  from  the  flaming  Armament,  and  in 
half-an-hour  all  is  night — with  only  the 
tall  cone  of  the  Zodiacal  light  to  tell  where 
the  sun  had  been.  What  a  blank  in  the 
beauty  of  the  fairest  day  is  this  absence 
of  twilight — the  time  when  it  is  neither 
day  nor  night,  but  something  more 
grateful  than  either ! 

Seldom  do  these  travelers  speak  of  see¬ 
ing  the  face  of  man  in  their  journeyings, 
and  when  they  do  see  him,  they  think 
there  is  something  worthy  to  be  noted. 
A  tree  and  a  man  are  rare  in  these  strange 
regions.  No  one  traversing  the  Hartz 
Forest  would  note  or  count  the  trees ; 
nor,  in  passing  down  Cheapside,  would 
make  note  of  the  men  he  saw ;  but  in  the 
Desert  the  traveler  notes  both  as  mar- 
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close  of  a  weary  journey.  Just  once, 
perhaps,  in  two  or  three  days,  he  meets  a 
caravan  on  its  way  from  Sinai  to  Cairo,  or 
from  Cairo  to  Sinai ;  or  perhaps,  still  more 
seldom,  he  may  meet  a  solitary  messen¬ 
ger,  or  come  upon  the  black  camel-hair 
tent  under  which  a  family  of  Bedouin  is 
sheltering  itself  from  wind,  or  sun,  or 
rain.  Little  enough  of  man,  and  still  less 
of  woman,  is  to  be  met  with  in  these 
sands. 

No  village,  no  town  of  living  men,  does 
he  light  upon.  The  ruins  in  some  of  the 
northern  wadys,  such  as  Ruhaibeh  and 
Seram,  remind  him  that  there  had  been 
once  cities  here;  and  those  in  Feiran 
speak  of  the  six  thousand  monks  that 
once  bad  their  abode  in  the  convent  or 
the  mountain-cell  of  that  more  southern 
wady.  But,  save  in  the  convents  of 
Wady  esh-Shueib,  at  the  foot  of  Jebel 
Miisa,  or  the  khans  at  Nuklil  or  Akabah, 
on  the  line  of  the  Ilaj  road,  he  sees 
no  abodes  of  congregated  men.  But 
what  he  does  not  see  of  the  living,  he 
does  see  of  the  dead.  In  life  the  Bedouin 
wander ;  in  death  they  come  together, 
and  are  thus  “gathered  to  their  fathers” 
in  the  spots  which,  for  ages  beyond  tra¬ 
dition,  have  been  the  tribal  cemeteries. 
Traversing  the  more  inland  parts  of  the 
Desert,  he  sees  not  unfrequently  groups 
of  stones,  perhaps  a  foot  high,  which  in 
the  distance  might  be  mistak^en  for  way- 
marks,  or  the  mysterious  circles  of  olden 
w'orship;  but  as  he  comes  near,  he  sees 
that  the  stones  are  generally  arranged  in 
couplets,  a  few  feet  asunder.  The  stones 
are  unhewn  and  uncarved,  without  a 
name,  a  date,  or  line — fragments  of  debris 
from  the  neighboring  cliff,  inserted  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  the  sand  to  keep  them  erect.  No 
church,  no  mosque,  no  minaret,  no  in¬ 
closing  w'all !  But  Moslems  do  not  bury 
in  or  beside  mosques.  Here  and  there  a 
saint’s  wely  is  built  for  and  used  as  a 
mosque  ;  for  Mohammedanism,  as  well  as 
Popery,  ascribes  sanctity,  if  not  to  dead 
men’s  hones,  at  least  to  dead  men’s  tombs. 
Generally,  however.  Eastern  grave-yards 
are  at  a  distance  both  from  city  and 
mosque.  These  Bedouin  tombs  are,  by 
all  accounts,  strangely,  sadly  attractive  to 
the  passer-by,  from  their  rudeness  and 
loneliness.  Here  and  there  the  Arab  has 
planted  the  green-leaved,  white-blos¬ 
somed  rittem,  the  slenderest  and  most 
graceful  of  his  native  shrubs.  And  this 
11 
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he  has  chosen  for  affection’s  memorial. 
There  it  stands,  in  its  ever-green  beauty, 
braving  the  desert-sun  or  courting  the 
desert-breeze,  above  the  quiet  dust  of 
centuries,  at  once  the  indication  of  Desert 
poverty,  and  the  unobstrusive  expression 
of  Desert  love. 

A  less  attractive  sight,  the  traveler 
tells  us,  are  the  remains,  not  of  the  dead, 
but  of  the  living.  Wearied  with  a  long 
day’s  sultry  march,  during  which  his  only 
shelter  from  the  heat  has  been  his  white 
umbrella,  for  which  he  paid  dear  enough 
at  Cairo,  he  comes  up,  about  sunset,  to 
some  bright  sandy  level,  such  as  El- 
Illarkhab,  which,  shaded  from  sun  and 
wind,  looks  out  upon  the  Red  Sea  in  its 
blue  stillness,  or  to  some  quiet  nook,  as 
Wady  esh-Sheikh  affords,  looking  up  to 
the  not  distant  Sinaitic  cliffs — ^he  finds 
the  ground  covered  with  the  filthy  relics 
of  a  Bedouin  encampment,  which  had 
yesterday  or  last  week  quitted  the  spot — 
halfburnt  shrubs,  blackened  stones,  em¬ 
bers  of  extinct  fires,  torn  sandals,  shreds 
of  old  garments,  fragments  of  rope,  bones 
of  animals,  with  numerous  indentations  in 
all  directions,  where  men  and  camels  had 
been  lying.  Or,  approaching  some  wide- 
branching  seyaleh  tree,  he  is  surprised  to 
find  its  branches  covered  with  rags  of 
every  hue  and  shape,  like  the  mast  of  a 
ship  on  some  gala-day.  Have  the  rags 
been  drifted  in  upon  the  breeze,  or  has  a 
torrent  passed  this  way  and  deposited  its 
floating  spoil  upon  the  arresting  branches? 
No.  They  are  votive  offerings  of  Mos¬ 
lem  pilgrims  or  the  Bedouin,  hanging 
there  as  propitiatory  gifts  or  thanksgiving 
memorials;  the  seyaleh  or  acacia  being 
the  only  tree  on  which  these  memorials 
are  found,  as  if  it  alone  were  sacred.  Or 
he  notices  in  the  distance  curious  objects 
on  the  sand,  which  look  like  baskets  of 
wicker-work,  white  as  snow.  On  each 
side  of  the  road  between  Cairo  and  Suez, 
traversed  annually  by  so  many  thousands 
of  beasts  of  burden  ;  or  in  that  region  of 
the  Desert  where  Abbas  Pasha  built  his 
palace,  on  the  verjr  peak  of  the  mountain 
that  adjoins  Sinai,  these  strange  basket¬ 
like  objects  appear  every  mile  or  two. 
He  goes  up  to  them,  and  finds  that  they 
are  the  skeletons  of  camels  ivhich  the  vul¬ 
ture  has  picked  clean,  and  w'hich  sun  and 
rain  h.ave  bleached  to  the  whiteness  of 
ivory ;  for  the  camel  is  left  to  die  on  the 
spot  when  he  falls  down  exhausted.  No 
one  throws  a  shovelful  of  sand  upon  him ; 


ere  his  eye  is  closed,  and  life  is  gone,  the 
vulture  is  there,  screaming  and  tearing, 
till,  in  a  few  hours,  only  his  bones  remain 
— ^in  a  few  weeks  or  months  to  be  buried 
in  the  sweeping  sand-drift. 

STRANGE  TRADITIONS. 

In  the  Desert,  too,  the  traveler  finds 
strange  traditions,  old  and  new,  Moham¬ 
medan  and  Christian — traditions  of  love, 
cruelty,  superstition,  miracle  —  though 
none  of  daring  deeds — true  deeds  for 
moulding  a  nation’s  character,  such  as 
fasten  their  stories  to  the  rocks  of  home. 
There  is  Jebel  el-Banat,  the  “Hill  of  the 
Maidens,”  where  two  Ai'ab  sisters,  “  long, 
long  ago,”  in  the  madness  of  disappointed 
love,  twdsted  their  locks  together,  and 
flung  themselves  from  the  double  peak 
into  the  rocky  ravines  below.  There  is 
the  grave  of  Sheikh  Amri  in  the  northern 
region,  between  Hufir  and  Neheyeh, 
where,  beneath  a  rude  cairn,  lie  the  bones 
of  a  chieftain  famed  only  for  the  blood  he 
shed  and  the  cruelties  he  inflicted — ^blood 
and  cruelty  which  still  bring  down  on  his 
remains  the  hot  curses  of  each  passing  son 
of  the  Desert.  There  is  the  chapel-torab 
of  Sheikh  Saleh,  in  the  valley  which  still 
bears  his  title,  if  not  his  name.  Here, 
once  a  year,  the  Desert  tribes  assemble 
to  commemorate  his  birth  or  death,  with 
game,  and  feast,  and  sacrifice.  There  is 
the  convent  of  St.  Katliarin,  at  the  foot 
of  Jebel  Musa,  where  miracles  are  record¬ 
ed,  and  the  places  shown  where  they  took 
place — the  very  indentation  made  by  the 
body  of  Moses  on  the  rock,  the  very  cy¬ 
press  tree  planted  by  Elijah. 

The  silence  of  the  Desert  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  noted  by  travelers.*  There  is  no 
silence  so  profound  any  where,  either  by 
day  or  night.  The  little  lizards,  shooting 
like  arrows  from  bush  to  bush,  or  from 
rock  to  rock,  are  wholly  noiseless ;  the 
black  ants,  burrowing  every  where  in  the 
sand,  are  unheard  ;  the  light  foot  of  the 
gazellah  amid  the  crags  sounds  not,  save 
when  he  dashes  down  some  stone  into  the 
valley  below\  Even  the  wind,  as  it  takes 
its  way  over  the  sands,  moves  along  in 
silence,  (as  through  some  .^olian  h.irp 
that  has  lost  its  strings,)  having  no  out¬ 
standing  object  to  break  the  smoothness 
of  its  course  and  draw  out  the  sounds, 
save  w’hen  it  rouses  itself  into  tempest. 

•  Stanley,  pp.  14,  66. 
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All  is  silence — silence  even  at  noon— si¬ 
lence  especially  in  moonshine  or  starlight 
— silence,  whose  profoundness,  when  long- 
continued,  ceases  to  be  soothing  or  so¬ 
lemn,  and  becomes  absolutely  painful,  if 
not  appalling,  oppressing  the  spirit  with 
an  indescribable  sense  of  dreary  desola¬ 
tion.  Jllr.  Stanley  thus  refers  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and,  in  connection  with  it,  to  the 
marvelous  distances  which  sound  will  tra¬ 
verse  in  these  solitudes.  Ilis  statement 
illustrates  more  than  one  Scripture  narra¬ 
tive. 


“  It  is  this  probably,  combined  with  the  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  the  atmosphere,  that  produces  the 
deep  stillness  and  consequent  reverberation  of 
the  human  voice,  which  can  never  be  omitted 
in  any  enumeration  of  the  characteristics  of 
Mount  Sinai.  From  the  highest  point  of  Ras 
Sasafeh  to  its  lower  peak,  a  distance  of  about 
sixty  feet,  the  page  of  a  book,  distinctly  but 
not  loudly  read,  was  perfectly  audible ;  and 
every  remark  of  the  various  groups  of  travelers 
descending  from  the  heights  of  the  same  point 
rose  clearly  to  those  immediately  above  them. 
It  was  the  belief  of  the  Arabs  who  conducted 
Niebuhr,  that  they  could  make  themselves 
heard  across  the  Gulf  of  Akaba ;  a  belief  doubt- 
les.s  exaggerated,  yet  probably  originated  or 
fo.stered  by  the  great  distance  to  which  in  those 
regions  the  voice  can  actually  be  carried.  And 
it  is  probably  from  the  same  cause  that  so  much 
attention  has  been  excited  by  the  mysterious 
noises  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  heard 
on  the  summit  of  Gebel  Mousa,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Um-Shomer,  and  in  the  mountain  of 
Nakus,  or  the  Bell,  so  called  from  the  legend 
that  the  sounds  proceed  from  the  bells  of  a  con¬ 
vent  inclosed  within  the  mountain.  In  this  last 
instance  the  sound  is  supposed  to  originate  in 
the  rush  of  sand  down  the  mountain  side  ;  sand, 
here,  as  elsewhere,  playing  the  same  part  as  the 
waters  or  snows  of  the  north.  In  the  case  of 
Gebel  Mousa,  where  it  is  said  that  the  monks 
had  originally  settled  on  the  highest  peak,  but 
were  by  these  strange  noises  driven  down  to 
their  present  seat  in  the  valley ;  and  in  the  case 
of  Um-Shomer,  where  it  was  described  to 
Burckhardt  as  like  the  sound  of  artillery,  the 
precise  cause  has  never  been  ascertained.  But 
in  all  these  instances  the  effect  must  have  been 
heightened  by  the  deathlike  silence  of  a  region 
wlicre  the  fall  of  watres,  even  the  trickling  of 
brooks,  is  unknown.” — Pp.  14,  16. 


Wady  Magharah  there  are  like  hierogly- 
phical  iuscriptions  on  the  soil  sandstone, 
and  slopes  oi  debris  down  from  the  “  Mag¬ 
harah  ”  or  Cave,  where  once  a  busy  Egyp¬ 
tian  population  toiled  in  excavating  stones 
and  metals  for  King  Gatoheres.*  At 
Wady  Mokatteb  there  remain,  upon  a 
thousand  rocks,  the  written  vestiges  of 
the  multitudes  that  must  once  have  taken 
up  their  abode  in  that  most  barren  of  all 
desert  valleys. 

DESERT  SILENCE. 

Once  again  was  its  silence  broken  by 
the  voices  and  footsteps,  not  of  thousands, 
but  of  millions,  when  Israel,  their  chain 
snapped,  their  yoke  shivered,  fled  from 
the  oppressor.  In  a  single  day  was  the 
Desert  transformed  into  a  populous  city, 
and  the  voice  of  man  and  woman,  of  age 
and  childhood,  was  heard  amid  these 
silent  cliffs.  Then  the  smoke  of  Israel’s 
sacriflee,  the  notes  of  Israel’s  song,  went 
up  into  these  tranquil  skies.  For  the  first 
time,  the  Desert  had  a  history.  And  what 
a  history !  One  only  of  forty  years  in¬ 
deed  ;  but  one  into  whose  brief  years 
were  crowded  events,  of  which  each  one 
by  itself  would  constitute  an  era,  and 
make  a  nation  of  a  country  famous  for 
ever.  That  story  opens  with  ten  awful 
plagues  that  left  the  oppressor  desolate — 
plagues  which  the  divine  accuracy  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  language  forbids  us  to  reckon  less 
than  supernatural.  If  ten  battles  such  as 
Marathon  had  been  fought — if  ten  sieges 
such  as  Troy  had  been  endured,  there 
could  not  have  been  a  commencement  of 
history  half  so  glorious  as  that  with  which 
Israel’s  Desert-story  began.  Behind  them, 
as  they  leave  the  land  of  their  bondage, 
the  sword  of  the  avenger  flashes ;  but  the 
sea  opens  its  green  waves  to  welcome 
them,  and  then  closes  its  depths  over  the 
enemies.  And  if  the  retreat  of  Xeno¬ 
phon’s  ten  thousand  has  of  itself  formed  a 
history,  what  estimate  may  we  take  of 
that  history  of  which  the  passage  through 
the  sea  was  but  the  opening  scene  ?  The 
Desert  receives  them;  the  pillar-cloud 
leads  the  way ;  the  bitter  water  is  sweet¬ 
ened  ;  the  manna  descends ;  the  rock  be¬ 
comes  a  fountain ;  the  old  dwellers  of  the 
Desert,  the  Amalekites,  assail  them  in 
vain ;  Sinai  is  reached  ;  the  God  of  Israel, 


*  Oabum’s  "  Monumental  History  of  Egypt,"  \ 
L,p.304.  /ine. 


Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  ages  has 
this  silence  been  broken.  Before  the 
days  of  Joseph  or  Abraham,  the  kings  of 
Egypt  had  their  quarries  and  copper- 
imnes  in  these  solitudes.  At  Surabit  El- 
Khadem  there  are  still  the  monumental 
inscriptions  of  the  Pharaohs,  as  well  as 
the  relics  of  the  smelting  furnace.  At 
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amid  thunder  and  brightness,  gives  his  j  dyan  is  some  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the 
law;  for  forty  years  the  people  wander  i  shore — only,  as  Dr.  llobinson  suggests,  the 
amid  these  rocks  and  valleys  which  we  *  gulf  may  have  extended  some  miles  far- 
have  been  sketching.  Then  the  silence  of  I  ther  north  than  at  present.  There  is 
the  Desert  was  broken — broken  by  mira- !  Jebel  esh-Sherah,  a  few  miles  south  of 
cle  and  mighty  deed — broken  by  the  j  Petra,  which  appears  to  be  the  Arabic 
tread  and  voice  of  millions — broken  as  it '  successor  of  the  Hebrew  Mount  Seir. 
never  had  been  before,  or  since.  For  into  |  There  is  Wady  Ohudayhidh,  a  little  west- 
the  silence  out  of  which  it  emerged,  has  I  ward  of  the  Arabah,  which  probabl  y  re- 
that  old  Desert  returned.  j  presents  the  Gudyodah  of  I)eut.  10:  7, 

But  in  traversing  these  wastes,  we  I  and  the  Jfor-Hagidyad  ot  "Sum.  Z2 32. 
carry  a  history  in  our  hands,  and  for  that  There  is  Jiuhaibeh  in  the  north,  which  is 
history  we  are  seeking  sites.  In  one  or '  in  all  likelihood  the  Jiehoboth  of  Isaac, 
two  spots,  such  as  the  Written  Valley  or  j  (Gen.  26  :  22.)  A  little  farther  north  is 
Magharah,  we  are  seeking  a  history  for ;  Ararah,  which  may  bear  the  name  of  the 
sites;  but  in  general  it  is  the  converse  of !  .4 rt>«r  in  the  south  of  Judah.  Other 
this  that  we  are  in  quest  of.  Yet  discov-  j  places  besides  these  will,  we  are  assured, 
eries  here  are  hard  to  make.  The  inter-  oome  to  light,  as  the  inquiries  of  travelers 
val  has  been  so  long,  and  the  population  extend.  We  have  not  mentioned  Wady 
BO  scanty,  that,  though  the  race  is  still '  Jerur^  as  corresponding  to  the  Gerar  of 
the  same,  old  names  have  perished  and  [  the  Old  Testament,  as  this  seems  to  us 
new  ones  been  substituted,  so  that  the  i  very  doubtful,  to  sav  no  more.  If  Dr. 
work  of  identification  is  attended  with  pc- 1  Stewart  could  show  that  Wady  Jerur  ran 
culiar  difficulties.  Most  of  our  identifies-  north  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  till  it  ap- 
tions  are  but  guesses,  while  by  far  the !  proached  the  ancient  JJaroma  of  early 
larger  |)ortion  of  Bible  scenes  connected  I  geographers,  he  would  go  far  to  prove 
with  Israel’s  exodus  and  sojourn  remains  j  his  point.  But  Wady  Jerur  runs  east 
unknown.  The  sites  of  Marah  and  Elim '  and  west ;  it  is  eighty  or  ninety  miles 
— as  represented  by  El-Howarah  and  south  of  the  Daroma ;  it  could  hardly 
Ghurundel  —  are  but,  after  all,  oonjec-  i  have  been  a  Philistine  region,  as  Gerar 
tures  ;  and  Sinai,  as  identified  with  Jebel '  doubtless  was.  Besides,  Eusebius  and 
Musa,  is  only  a  probability,  founded  upon  !  Jerome  arc  express  in  their  statements  as 
circumstantial  evidence  and  thirteen  cen- 1  to  (ierar  being  only  twenty-five  miles 
turies  of  unbroken  tradition.  In  these  |  south  of  Eleutheropolis. 
cases  the  native  names  are  no  helps.  But  But  the  whole  of  this  midland  region, 
there  are  one  or  two  which  have  some  between  Palestine  and  the  Desert,  is  full 
clmm  upon  our  notice,  more  recently  of  interest.  It  has  been  little  tra- 
searched  out.  There  is  Hndh/xrah,  north-  versed,  and  hence  but  imperfectly  known, 
east  of  Jebel  Musa,  which  may  be  regard-  Travelers  have,  in  most  cases,  turned  oft’ 
ed  as  almost  certainly  identified  with  their  northern  route  either  at  Nukhl  or 
Hazeroth,  one  of  the  first  stations  to  earlier,  in  order  to  visit  the  City  of  the 
which  Israel  came  after  leaving  Sinai.*  Rock,  and  so  have  only  entered  Palestine 
There  is  Wady  Berah^  which,  though  at  Hebron  or  Dhahariyeh.  Hence  the 
with  less  certaintv,  is  conjectured  to  repre-  whole  district  lying  between  Kalat  Nukhl 
sent  the  TaberaK  of  Moses  (Num.  11:3,  and  Ruhaibeh,  or  rather,  we  might  say, 
Deut.  9:  22.)  There  is  Aelana^aX,  the  !  between  Nukb  er-Rakineh  and  Bir  es- 
northem  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  i  Seba,  has  been  hitherto  but  poorly  ex- 
which  might  have  been  reckoned  certain- ,  plored.  Yet,  as  some  of  those  who  have 
ly  the  Elath  of  Scripture  (Deut.  2  :  8,)  j  traversed  it  remark,  this  is  one  of  the 
were  it  not  that  Jerome  sets  this  down  I  most  historically  interesting  portions  of 
as  ten  miles  east  of  Petra ;  and  Ain  el-  j  the  Desert ;  if,  indeed,  we  may  call  it 
Ghudyan  might  easily  be  the  Arabic  trans- !  Desert,  and  not  rather  part  of  I^alestine. 
mutation  of  Ezion,  in  Ezion-Gaber,  so  far  |  It  is  the  land  of  the  Patriarchs,  of  Abra- 
as  letters  are  concerned ;  but  Solomon’s  j  ham  and  Isaac,  the  country  of  faith,  the 
Erion-Gaber  was  a  seapoi%  whereas  Ghu- 1  home  of  the  .sojourners  who  had  as  yet 
- - -  !  reached  no  permanent  dwelling-place. 

*  Num.  11 :  36.  Wilson's  “  Lands  of  the  Bible,"  j  reader  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  must 

vol.  L  pp.  266-26T.  See  aleo  Burckhardt  and  Rob-  that  this  region  has  attractions  of  its 

iaaon.  |  own,  which  the  Desert  has  not,  which 
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Palestine  has  not — not  merely  something  ] 
belonging  to  a  border  land,  but  something  ' 
linked  in  the  heart  of  every  believing  man  I 
with  the  peculiar  features  of  those  who  j 
dwelt  here  as  strangers,  with  nothing  but 
the  tent  and  the  altar. 

THK  LAND  OF  PROHISK.  | 

But  we  pass  into  the  I.And  of  Promise ; ! 
still,  as  hitherto,  seeking  sites  for  histories.  I 
Here  the  identification  of  sites  is  much  i 
easier,  and  has  been  far  more  extensively  i 
accomplished.  From  the  time  that  you  | 
cross  Wady  es-Seba  to  the  hour  when  you  j 
quit  the  boundary  at  Baneas  or  Saida,  you  j 
tread  almost  every  hour  upon  ruins,  j 
which,  when  interroj^ted,  yield  the  se- 1 
cret  of  their  history  in  the  somewhat  al-  j 
tered,  but  still  easily  recognized  name.  | 
Three  books  are  all  that  are  needful  in  as¬ 
sisting  the  traveler — the  Bible,  Josephus,  i 
and  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  and  Je-  i 
rome.  There  are  minor  helps,  but  these  ; 
:ire  the  chief.  It  is  almost  entirely  from  j 
these,  that  maps,  till  within  the  last  twen-  ! 
ty  years,  have  been  constructed  ;  and  it  Is  j 
wonderful  how  accurate  these  are  in  the 
main.  I 

Had  ecclesiastical  tradition  been  less  re- 1 
lied  on  ;  had  it  been  dismissed  at  once  as  j 
incompetent  and  fallacious,  these  maps 
would  have  been  much  more  correct  than 
they  are.  But,  relying  on  the  statements 
of  pilgrim-travelers  who  followed  one  an¬ 
other  blindly,  and  not  suspicious  of  the 
lies  which  monkish  legends  have  embodied,  : 
both  as  to  places  and  events,  our  char- 
tographers  have,  till  recently,  disfigured  ! 
their  maps  by  adopting  localities  on  eccle-  1 
siastical  authority  alone.  Henc-e,till  late- ! 
ly,  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  I 
never  called  in  question ;  the  pit  of  Jo-  j 
sc‘ph  w'as  set  down  at  Khan  Jul>Yuseph,  i 
not  far  from  the  Huleh ;  Bethulia  was  ' 
given  as  south  of  .Jerusalem,  at  the  Frank 
Mountain ;  Shiloh  was  placed  at  Neby 
Semwil,  close  by  Jerusalem  ;  Dothan  was 
written  down  as  north  of  the  Sea  of  Gali¬ 
lee,  not  far  from  Safet;  Tabor  is  called 
the  Mountain  of  the  Transfiguration.  ' 
These  palpable  blunders  were  not  acci- : 
dental,  nor  matters  of  mere  ign  orance  ;  j 
they  were  the  result  of  an  unconscious  at-  ' 
tachinent  to  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  of: 
au  unwillingness  to  abandon  sites  which,  i 
if  fictitious,  had  at  least  been  consecrated  | 
by  the  adorations  of  pilgrim-zeal  for  at 
least  a  thousand  years.  Even  Keland,  in 
his  “  Palestina  ” — a  book  of  marvelous  sa¬ 


gacity,  accuracy,  and  research — has  not 
thrown  off  the  shackles  of  tradition. 
Clarke  was  the  first  to  take  sword 
against  tradition,  and  his  Travels  contain 
the  first  attack  upon  the  hitherto  almost 
unquestioned  toj^graphy  of  Jerusalem 
and  Palestine.'  »ut  he  was  too  vehement 
and  indiscriminate.  He  was  an  iconoclast 
without  judgment ;  and  would  have  swept 
away  almost  every  tradition,  on  the  sole 
ground  on  which  others  had  hitherto  re¬ 
ceived  them. 

It  began  now  to  be  seen  that  there 
were  two  classes  of  tradition  afioat 
throughout  Palestine,  one  the  native,  the 
other  the  monkish  ;  the  former  the  ori^- 
nal  and  authentic,  the  latter  the  superin¬ 
duced  and  fictitious.  Distrust  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  has  been  working  its  way  into  men’s 
minds  ;  while  confidence  in  the  former  has 
established  itself  no  less  successfully. 
Hitherto  men  had  been  content  with  the 
mere  surface  tradition ;  but  now,  having 
got  down  into  a  lower  stratum,  they  are 
amazed  at  the  discoveries  which  they  are 
making — discoveries  which  had  hitherto 
been  unattempted  —  discoveries  which, 
thirty  years  ago,  would  have  been  pro¬ 
nounced  the  fruits  of  rashness  and  irrever¬ 
ence. 

The  well-known  discovery  of  the  true 
site  of  Dothan  supplies  a  good  e.vample. 
The  monkish  traditions  fixed  it  in  a  pla6e 
which  could  not  fit  into  the  Scripture  nar¬ 
rative.  In  1651,  Lieutenant  Van  de 
Velde  found,  accidentally,  ruins  which  the 
natives  called  “  Dothan.”  These  were  in 
a  position  which  fitted  exactly  into  the 
account  in  the  Bible. 

It  is,  then,  to  the  native  tradition  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  topography  of  Pal¬ 
estine.  When  the  ecclesiastical  and  the 
native  agree,  we  accept  the  agreement, 
though  laying  little  stress  upon  it ;  when 
they  differ,  w'e  at  once  receive  the  native 
as  the  genuine  and  trustworthy. 

Every  traveler  who  has  honestly  tra¬ 
versed  the  land,  with  the  Bible  as  his 
guide-book,  has  made  some  discoveries. 
Of  these  Dr.  Robinson  stands  highest ; 
and  if  in  some  points  he  hjis  failed,  that 
failure  need  not  detract  from  the  great¬ 
ness  of  his  merits  as  a  whole.  He  has 
crotchets ;  he  writes  sometimes  in  too  one¬ 
sided  a  spirit ;  he  makes  too  much  of  old 
travelers,  and  too  little  of  recent  ones; 
he  has,  in  our  judgment,  confused  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem;  but  still  he 
has  done  much,  very  much  for  Palestine. 
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The  “Narrative”  of  the  “  Scotch  Depu¬ 
tation,”  published  about  the  same  time, 
has  been  of  no  small  service  in  the  same 
field ;  and  travelers  from  the  East  have 
in  several  cases  acknowledged  its  value. 
Dr.  Wilson’s  “  Lands  of  the  Bible  ”  is  an 
admirable  book,  though  the  lovers  of 
light  reading  may  not  find  their  way 
through  it.  Van  de  Velde’s  “  ^ria  and 
Palestine  ”  is  the  work  of  a  Christian 
mind  and  an  able  pen,  though  the  de¬ 
scriptive  is  at  times  rather  overlaid  with 
the  reflective.  As  for  De  Saulcy,  he  ram¬ 
ifies  on  most  agreeably,  thougn  his  dis¬ 
coveries  do  not  always  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  our  credence,  and  his  flippancy 
(at  times  almost  skepticism)  is  reprehen¬ 
sible.  Of  the  many  others  who  liave 
written  their  traveller’s  story  we  can  not 
speak  at  length.  Some  are  worthy  of 
careful  study,  as  elucidators  of  Scripture 
as  well  as  of  geography.  When  a  man 
writes  faithfully  of  what  he  himself  did 
see  and  hear,  he  is  worth  reading,  if  he 
writes  even  with  a  moderate  measure  \}f 
intelligence ;  but  when  he  writes  of  what 
he  ought  to  have  seen  and  heard,  or  of 
what  other  travelers  have  seen  and  heard, 
or  of  what  monks  have  seen  and  heard, 
he  is  not  worth  the  time  spent  on  reading 
his  prefime,  so  far  at  least  as  discovery 
goes. 

There  is  considerable  danger — so  fer, 
we  mean,  as  truth  is  concerned — in 
traveling  with  a  theory  in  one’s  head, 
especially  if  the  traveler  be  naturally 
somewhat  obstinate  and  hasty.  A  theory 
may  be  innocuous  enough,  if  the  traveler 
who  has  given  it  lodgment  is  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  have  it  dislodged  and  knocked  to 
pieces  at  the  first  ruin  be  reaches,  or  the 
first  hill  his  eye  lights  on ;  but  if  he  per¬ 
sists  in  making  it  his  guide,  believing  and 
disbelieving  according  to  its  suggestions, 
be  will  make  little  way  in  topographical 
discovery  any  where,  and  least  way  of  all 
in  a  land  of  which  the  ancient  landmarks 
are  only  beginning  to  be  dug  up  or  re¬ 
cognized.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
chorography  of  Jerusalem  itself,  of  which 
no  satisfactory  plan  or  map  has  yet  been 
given.  Robinson  was  much  too  short  time 
there,  even  reckoning  both  visits ;  and 
as  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  on 
certain  leading  points  from  the  very  first, 
and  not  to  have  looked  at  the  other  side 
of  the  question  at  his  second  visit,  we 
can  not  but  entertfin  suspicions  of  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  his  views.  Elight  or  ten  days’ 
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stay  in  that  city  was  not  sufiicient  to 
fiimiliarize  him  with  its  complicated  de¬ 
tails,  versant  as  he  was,  more  than  most, 
in  such  matters.  The  evidence  and  argu¬ 
ments  by  which  some  of  his  main  [)osi- 
tions  are  sustained,  strike  us  as  incom¬ 
plete,  if  not  fallacious.  The  moie  that 
th^  subject  is  studied,  the  more  will  it  be 
seen  that  the  correct  topography  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  remains  yet  to  be  given,  and  that 
some  of  the  main  positions  assumed  by  Dr. 
Robinson  will  require  to  be  first  of  all 
set  aside.  This  is  too  wide  a  subject  to 
be  discussed  here,  and  involves  too  many 
points,  as  well  as  the  investigation  of  a 
mass  of  evidence,  ancient  and  modern, 
which  would  require  a  whole  article.  But 
it  is  right  that  those  interested  in  the 
matter  should  be  made  to  know  that 
there  have  been  very  decided  exceptions 
taken  to  Dr.  Robinson’s  theory,  and  that 
those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
subject  consider  it  as  far  from  being  set¬ 
tled  as  ever.  Most  thoroughly  has  the 
American  traveler  sifted  one  question, 
that  relating  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
demonstrated  that  the  present  site  is  a 
fiction ;  ancient  and  venerable  it  may  be, 
but  not  the  less  a  fiction.  On  other 
points,  however,  be  has  not  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  and  that  we  are  not  alone  in  our 
judgment,  may  be  seen  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  a  quite  recent  American 
work,  whose  ttle  appears  at  the  head  of 
tliis  article.  The  author  thus  combats 
one  of  his  fellow-countryman’s  leading 
positions — that  relating  to  the  lie  of  the 
Tyropoeon,  and  what  we  may  call  its 
western  terminus.  It  may  be  difficult 
fully  to  explain  the  matter  without  a  plan, 
but  ,the  following  passage  will,  to  a  cc^r- 
tain  extent,  tell  its  own  tale  : 

“  I  have  yet  anoUier  view  of  this  matter  U) 
take.  Dr.  Robinson  gives  part  of  the  passage 
from  Josephus,  as  follows : 

“  ‘  Over-against  this  (Akra)  was  a  third  hill, 
by  nature  lower  than  Akra,  and  formerly  $ep- 
araUd  Jyy  another  broad  valley.  But,  after¬ 
wards,  in  the  times  when  the  Maccabees  ruled, 
they  threw  earth  into  this  valley,  desiring  to 
connect  the  city  with  the  temple.’ 

“  This  third  hill  was  Mount  Moriah,  the  hill 
of  the  temple.  Now,  it  is  clear,  that  there  is 
no  intimation  that  Akra  was  separated  from 
Moriah  by  any  valley.  Even  Dr.  Robinson's 
peculiar  method  of  translating  the  passage 
(which  gives  us  a  sentence  actually  without 
meaning)  is  certainly  conclusive  that  the  ‘  other 
broad  valley’  did  not  separate  Akra  from  Mo¬ 
riah.  This  translation,  if  it  means  any  thing, 
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implies  that  Moriah  itself  was  divided  by 
another  broad  valley.  But  the  Greek  is 
•trXarei^  ^apayyi  duipyofttvot  dXXti  irportpcv,  and 
the  correct  translation,  I  apprehend  *  formerly 
otherwise  separated  by  a  broad  valley,’  that  is, 
from  the  other  city.  The  sentence  will  then 
read :  ’  Over-against  this  was  a  third  hill,  by 
nature  lower  than  Akra,  and  formerly  other¬ 
wise  separated  (that  is,  from  the  other  city,  or 
Zion)  by  a  broad  valley.  But,  afterward,  in  the 
times  when  the  Asmoneans  ruled,  they  threw 
earth  into  this  valley,  desiring  to  connect  the 
city  witli  the  temple.’ 

“  If,  as  I  have  supposed,  Akra  included  the 
whole  moon-like  sweep  of  the  hill  from  Zion  to 
the  fortress  of  Antonia,  then  Akra  actually 
needed  to  be  divided  from  the  temple  b^  the 
trench,  instead  of  being  connected  with  it  by 
filling  up  a  valley.  And  we  are  left  to  look  for 
such  a  heaping  up  (xoJ)  across  the  valley  of  the 

S'"  ropoeoD  below.  We  are  at  no  loss  to  find  it 
e  causeway  across  this  valley  has  long  been 
a  subject  of  discussion.  Its  existence  is  mani¬ 
fest  enough  to  the  eye,  since  it  is  impossible  to 
po  down  the  Tyropoeon  valley  without  climb¬ 
ing  over  it  as  it  crosses  the  valley  about  on  a 
line  with  the  north  end  of  Zion. 

“  The  sentence,  then,  has  a  distinct  meaning 
and  connection.  The  third  hill,  Moriah,  was 
lower  than  Akra,  which  actually  sloped  off  to 
it  on  the  north  of  the  temple.  This  was  its 
relation  to  Akra.  Otherwise,  that  is  as  regards 
the  other  great  part  of  the  city,  Zion,  it  was 
separated  from  it  by  a  broad  valley,  which  af-  , 
terward  the  Maccabees  heaped  up  with  a  cause-  i 
way,  BO  that  the  approach  to  it  from  that  city  ! 
should  be  as  nearly  on  a  level,  as  it  already  was 
from  the  new  city.  The  result  of  this  work  is 
obvious.  It  connected  the  temple  with  Zion,  as  ' 
it  was  already  connected  with  Akra,  and  thus 
it  was  possible  to  walk  entirely  around  the  cen-  i 
tral  basin  of  the  city  on  an  unvarying  level,  ' 
crossing  the  Tyropceon  and  the  trench  of  An¬ 
tonia  by  bridges. 

“  It  follows,  if  we  have  correctly  located  Akra, 
that  the  Tyropoeon  valley  is,  as  we  have  alread  v 
intimated,  that  valley  which  cut  off  the  north 
side  of  Zion,  and  on  the  opposite  sides  of  whose 
ravine  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  Zion  and  Akra 
arose.  This  valley  came  into  the  great  basin  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  turning  southward, 
under  the  north-eastern  clifis  of  Zion,  continued 
down  to  Siloam,  being  then  a  broader  valley, 
but  retaining  tlie  same  name.  The  objection, 
that  this  name  would  not  correctly  apply  to  the 
two  valleys,  loses  its  force  if  wo  believe  the 
crescent  shape  of  Akra,  which  I  have  suggested, 
since  there  would  then  be  no  other  valley  com¬ 
ing  into  the  ba.sin  except  this  one,  which  con¬ 
tinued  by  a  uniform  descent  towards  Siloam  ; 
nor  is  it  impossible  that  the  salesmen  who  gave 
it  its  name  originally,  carried  on  their  business 
in  both  parts  of  the  valley,  which  would  be  a 
suflScient  reason  for  the  uniform  name.” — Pp. 
267-289.* 


•Prime's  “  Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  Land.” 


I  Williams  was  much  longer  in  Jerusa- 
I  lem  ;  and  his  length  of  residence  would 
:  have  given  his  opinions  some  weight,  had 
I  he  not  been  all  the  while  engrossed  with 
j  a  theory,  or  rather  wrapt  up  in  one  great 
I  ecclesiastical  idea,  that  the  present  Church 
j  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  on  the  true 
I  Calvary.  This  tradition  of  the  Church 
i  must  M  maintained  at  all  hazards.  Wall 
'  and  gate,  tower  and  hill,  must  be  made 
!  to  rive  way  to  this. 

!  To  defend  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Church,  Mr.  Williams  has  written  his 
I  massive  work,  in  which  the  reader  may 
I  find  all  that  can  possibly  be  said  upon  the 
I  ecclesiastical  side  of  the  question.  But 
written  by  a  partisan,  the  book  must  be 
taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  Ferguson  has  not  been  in  Jerusalem 
at  all,  yet  Tie  writes  a  book  of  wonderful 
:  accuracy  upon  several  jmints  connected 
with  its  topography.*  His  theory  of  the 
Mosque  of  Omar  being  the  original  site 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Is 
open  to  more  objections  than  he  seems  to 
I  tlrink,  or  than  even  his  acuteness  and  iii- 
I  genuity  could  answer.  But  his  book  is 
'  ingenious,  though  its  writer  is  too  much 
of  a  dogmatist. 

The  briefest,  but  perhaps  ablest  treatise 
on  the  whole  subject,  is  to  be  found  in 
two  numbers  of  the  “  Museum  of  Classical 
Antiquities.”  Though  not  admitting 
some  of  the  author’s  conclusions,  we  think 
highly  of  his  work.f 

Superstition  has  thrown  its  network  of 
fictions  over  Jerusalem,  perplexing  and 
raveling  its  entire  geography.  We  have, 
to  a  certain  extent,  succeeded  in  disen¬ 
tangling  the  confusion,  and  separating  the 
real  from  the  unreal.  But  no  complete 
unraveling  can  be  effected  till  we  nave 
one  below  the  surface.  It  is  easy  to 
eny  a  legend,  or,  to  dispute  a  name,  or 
!  to  disprove  a  site  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
\  discover  the  truth  which  may  have  been 
smothered  beneath  the  fiction,  and  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  true  site  and  the  old  name  for 
those  which  ignorance  or  church-craft 
1  m^  have  given. 

I  Yet  in  sweeping  away  the  false,  let  us 
beware  of  abandoning  the  true,  or  think 
to  conciliate  the  adherent  of  the  false  by 
I  casting  suspicion  on  the  true,  a.s  if  all 
were  either  equally  certain  or  equally 


*  “An  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Topography  of  Joru- 
saletn,”  eta,  by  James  Ferguson,  F.R.A.S.  1847. 
t  Vol.  IL,  p.  18.  April,  1863. 
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doubtful.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  wise  accuracy  of  Scripture  in  small  things, 
and  honest  discrimination ;  there  is  a  The  narrative  spreads  itself  over  more 
weighing  of  evidence  and  a  sifting  of  than  two  thousand  years — or  at  least  the 
testimony.  A  deliberate  and  unsparing  narrator^  from  Moses  to  John,  extend 
onslaught  upon  the  fictitious  is  no  indica-  alon^  this  line — no  one  having  any  com- 
tion  of  a  man's  unwillingness  to  hold  fast  munication  with  the  other.  Yet  in  their 
that  which  is  genuine.  Traditions  of  minutest  details  there  is  harmony.  As  to 
truth  and  doctrine  not  found  in  the  Bible  mien,  ])lace8,  names,  distances,  how  singu- 
had  better,  we  imagine,  be  let  alone,  un-  lar  the  concurrence !  Impostors  avoid 
less  evidence  of  inspiration  can  be  ad*  details.  He  who  compiled  the  apocry- 
duced  equal  to  that  on  which  the  canon  phal  Book  of  Enoch  has  shown  some  sa- 
rests.  Traditions  of  miracles,  subsequent  gacity  in  keeping  to  general  statement, 
to  the  days  of  the  apostles,  may  be  re-  lie  names  places,  but  he  never  commits 
ceived  by  those  who  are  in  need  of  new  himself  to  relative  position  or  distance, 
miracles,  but  their  authenticity  ought  to  The  Bible,  in  almost  every  chapter,  com¬ 
be  decided  gravely,  and  the  vouchers  duly  mits  itself  to  both  of  these  ;  nor  in  any 
ascertained.  But  in  regard  to  all  that  is  one  known  instance  has  {geographical  in- 
written  in  the  truest  of  all  true  books,  correctness,  or  even  indistinctness,  been 
we  should  know  that  we  give  up  all  if  we  detected.  Each  now  traveler  is  discov- 
admit  that  it  contains  inaccuracies  in  its  ering  fresh  examples  of  precision  and  ac- 
statements.  curacy,  not  merely  greater  than  that  of 

Strauss’s  object  was  to  discover  inac-  Jerome  and  Eusebius,  but  even  of  Jose- 
curacies  in  Scripture,  in  order  to  prove  it  phus  himself. 

mythical.  He  believed  in  Biblical  eon-  It  neither  challenges  scrutiny  nor  evades 
tradietioHS  as  part  of  its  inspiration — as  it.  It  lets  things  take  their  course,  in  the 
that  which  indicated  its  mythical  cha-  manifest  confidence  that  it  can  be  no  loser 
racter.  Its  contradictions  were  needful,  by  discoveries  in  science,  in  history,  or  in 
in  order  to  keep  men  from  believing  its  topography.  It  makes  no  haste.  It  can 
straightforward  simplicity.  This,  how-  afford  to  wait,  quietly  enduring  the  re- 
ever,  is  a  kind  of  inspiration  not  generally  proaches  filing  on  it,  and  the  suspicions 
accepted,  even  by  those  who  are  as  eager  raised  as  to  its  integrity.  It  waited  long 
as  the  German  to  detect  inconsistencies ;  for  the  discovery  and  decipherment  of 
as  it  is  thought  more  scholarlike  and  more  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  on  obelisk,  tomb, 
scientific  to  make  these  blots  reasons  for  and  temple.  They  came  at  last,  and  it 
lowering  the  vulgar  stand.ard  of  inspira-  found  itself  no  loser.  It  waited  longer 
tion,  and  flinging  off  the  trammels  wnich  for  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions  of  Nin- 
that  standard  hiS  fastened  round  the  free-  eveh.  They  came  at  last,  and  it  found  in 
dom  of  judgment,  and  by  which  it  had  them  a  vindication  and  a  testimony  which 
stereotyiied  theology.  have  given  courage  to  many  a  friend,  and 

To  believe  without  a  standard  of  belief,  sobered,  if  not  silenced,  many  an  adver- 
to  think  without  a  rule  of  thought,  is  sup-  sary. 

nosed  by  many  to  be  spiritual  fi^edom.  It  waited  with  equal  equanimity  for  the 
Thus  at  least  wide  enough  room  is  left  results  of  to|>ographical  discovery  in  those 
either  for  sailing  or  for  drifting,  as  the  case  lands  of  which  it  was  more  especially  the 
may  be ;  compass,  and  helm,  and  anchor,  annalist.  This  was,  of  all  others,  the 
being  at  the  same  time  somewhat  super-  thing  most  fitted  to  test,  and  in  which 
seded  by  superior  seamanship,  and  ability  failure  would  certainly  involve  the  loss  of 
to  calculate  on,  if  not  to  control,  the  ele-  character  as  well  as  reverence.  In  this 
ments.  The  men  are  no  doubt  brave,  the  balance  it  Las  been  weighed — weighed  by 
sea  is  wide  and  deep,  its  surface  at  present  caviler  and  admirer — and  not  found  want- 
looks  blue  and  winning ;  but  are  its  far-  ing.  There  were  many  cities  or  iilaces 
ther  shores  verdure  or  barrenness  ? — at  for  which  it  did  not  need  to  wait,  lor  all 
its  bottom  are  there  pearls  or  only  rocks  ?  along  it  had  been  a  correct  topographer. 

Hebron,  and  feethlehem,  and  Samaria, 
THE  ACCURACY  OF  SCRIPTURE.  Nazareth,  and  many  other  towns, 

have  stood  out  from  the  earliest  age  as 
One  thing  that  suggests  itself  to  the  witnesses  to  its  correctness.  Above  all, 
reader  of  these  Eastern  travels,  as  he  Jerusalem !  No  amount  of  ecclesiastical 
turns  page  after  page,  is  the  marvelous  rubbish  has  been  sufficient  to  overlay  or 
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displace  the  main  featnres  of  that  city  and 
its  suburbs.  Along  its  western  side, 
spreading  out  to  the  south,  stretches  the 
old  plain  or  valley  of  Rephaim,  where  Da¬ 
vid  fought,  once  and  again,  the  hosts  of 
Philistia.  Here  the  Kedron,  beginning 
beyond  the  north-western  angle  of  the 
wall,  sweeps  round  the  city  with  its  quiet 
curve^  deepening  as  it  bends,  and  widen¬ 
ing  into  the  fruitful  hollow  where  the  old 
olives  still  mark  the  (rarden  of  Gethse- 
niane.  There  rises,  to  the  east,  the  gray 
ridge  of  Olivet,  with  its  scattered  olives 
here  and  there,  reminding  the  gazer  of 
what  it  once  was,  ere  Titus  sw^t  away 
its  verdure,  stem  and  branch.  There,  to 
the  south-east,  where  the  extremity  of  the 
Tyropceon  divides  Sion  from  Ophel,  is  Si- 
loam,  or,  as  it  is  now  modernized,  Silwiin 
— not  a  brook^  as  Milton  calls  it,  nor  a 
fountain,  as  other  poets  have  named  it, 
but  a  pool,  as  Nehemiah  and  the  evange¬ 
list  have  truly  designated  it — a  pool  now 
in  ruins  and  almost  empty,  but  still  re¬ 
minding  the  traveler  of  Old  and  New 
Testament  verity.  There  is  Sion,  too, 
with  the  oblong  castle  which  now  repre¬ 
sents  the  Tower  of  David,  which  in  all 
likelihood,  has  sprung  out  of  the  ruins  of 
that  very  tower  which  took  the  name  of 
J  udah's  king.  There  are  all  these  great 
features  of  the  wondrous  city,  just  as 
Scripture  has  drawn  them.  Time  and  the 
spoiler  have  swept  away  much,  but  they 
have  failetl  in  some  things ;  and  these 
have  been  left  as  witnesses  to  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  the  old  sketches  of  Jerusalem 

{fiven  us  a  hundred  times  over  in  the 
iook  of  Truth. 

Not  a  few  of  the  sites  for  which  it 
waited  long,  refusing  to  .alter  its  measure¬ 
ments  according  to  ecclesiastical  caprice, 
h.ave  within  these  twenty  years  come  to 
light.  In  the  eastern  Kerak,  jp«>rched  on 
one  of  the  stalwart  hills  that  frown  over 
the  Bahr  TjBt,  Is  recognized  now  “  Kir  of 
Mo.ab  as  in  the  Galilean  Kerak,  whoso 
ruins  cover  the  mounds  at  the  south-west¬ 
ern  angle  of  the  Bahr  Tubariyeh,  is  found 
the  Tarrichea  of  Jo3e|)hus,  if  not  also  the 
Rakk.ath  of  Joshua.  For  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  Shiloh — where  the  tabernsicle 
stood,  and  Samuel  ministered,  and  Eli 
died — was  fixed  on  the  high  peak,  some 
six  miles  west  of  Jenmlem,  named  Nebi 
Scmwil,  in  contradiction  to  the  old  nar¬ 
rative.  A  traveler  passing  northward 
from  el-Bireh  to  Niiblus,  turns  some  two 


or  three  miles  out  of  his  way  to  the  right, 
and  there,  on  the  high  slope  of  a  hill 
which  commands  a  whole  network  of  val¬ 
leys,  he  finds  mounds  of  curious  ruins, 
named  Seilun,  on  the  very  8|>ot  to  which 
the  divine  naiTative  would  have  led  him. 
Not  above  a  few  miles  from  the  hills  of 
Nazareth,  in  one  diret'tion,  and  no  farther 
from  Tabor  on  the  other,  stands  an  old 
sr^uare  ruin,  commanding  the  whole  plain 
of  Ksdraelon.  The  Arabs  call  it  Zerin  ; 
and  in  it  we  see  the  ancient  Jezreel  of 
Ahab.  A  little  farther  north  lies  a  filthy 
village,  fenced  round  with  prickly  pears 
instead  of  walls :  its  name  is  Solam,  re¬ 
presenting  beyond  doubt  the  ancient  Shu- 
nem  of  hJisha.  These  are  but  one  or  two 
of  the  many  places  which  have  of  late 
years  come  up  to  view,  and  the  resuscita¬ 
tion  of  which  has  so  strikingly  verified 
the  Scripture  as  to  the  accuracy  of  its 
minutest  details. 

For  other  sites  it  still  Wiiits.  A  few 
years  will  bring  more  numerous  confirma¬ 
tions.  It  waits  for  the  discovery  of  Ca¬ 
pernaum  ;  for  Dr.  Robinson’s  proof  as  to 
Khan  Minyeh  is  defective  and  inconclu¬ 
sive.  It  waits  for  the  discovery  of  Dan, 
in  the  extreme  north ;  for  Dr.  Wilson’s 
ingenious  conjecture  as  to  the  identity  of 
Tell-el-Kadi  and  Dan,  from  the  common 
signification  of  their  names,  (judge,)  is 
after  all  doubtful,  though  adopted  by  all 
subsequent  travelers.  It  waits  for  the  re¬ 
suscitation  of  Zcizah,  in  the  borders  of 
Benjamin ;  for  though  the  suggestion  of 
the  Scotch  Deputation,  as  to  its  being  the 
modern  Beit-jal.ah,  on  the  olive  heights 
above  Rachel’s  tomb,  is  not  imlikely,  it 
wants  corroboration.  It  waits  till,  some¬ 
where  within  a  two  miles’  range  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  some  traveler  shall  light  on  Mizpah 
of  Benjamin,  the  city  of  the  assembled 
tribes  in  the  days  of  the  Judges  ;  for  Mr. 
Stanley’s  idea,  that  it  is  the  i^opus  of  Jo¬ 
sephus,  though  not  improbable,  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  It  wails,  too,  for  the  discovery  of 
Emmaus,  so  well  known,  though  but  once 
n.amed  in  New  Testament  story ;  for  most 
assuredlv  the  Nicopolis  of  the  Romans  is 
not  the  fcramaus  of  the  Evangelist  and  of 
Josephus.  That  the  Roman  Nicopolis  is 
now  the  Arab  Amwus,  and  that  Amw&s 
represents  some  ancient  Emmaus — these 
points  are  clear  enough.  But  Emmaus — 
meaning,  as  it  probably  does,  hot  baths — 
was  a  name  known  in  the  north  as  well  as 
the  south  of  Palestine.  The  Emmaus  of 
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Luke  was  a  village  some  seven  miles  and  a 
half  from  Jerusalem — a  distance  which 
men  might  quietly  walk  to  and  fro  in  a  day 
— not  a  city  twenty  miles  off,  a  dbtance 
which  men,  going  and  returning,  could 
not  possibly  accomplish  so  as  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  evening  m  Jerusalem. 

We  still  wait  for  the  discovery  of  Em- 
maus,  sixty  stadia  from  Jerusalem.  It 
will  come  in  good  time ;  not  by  the  al¬ 
teration  of  the  text  cither  of  Luke  or  Jo¬ 
sephus,  but  by  some  traveler,  who  has  no 
theory  to  support,  lighting  on  some  old 
ruin,  which  tiis  fellah-guide  tells  him  is 
called  Amw&s,  like  two  or  three  other 
places — some  far  off,  and  some  near.  But 
for  such  a  discovery  the  Bible  does  not 
need  to  make  haste,  nor  do  its  readers 
need  to  bo  impatient.  It  will  come  in 
good  time. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  one  would 
contend  for  the  accuracy  of  Scripture, 
even  in  its  words.  Accurate  precision 
forms  the  very  perfection  of  Euclia’s  “  Ele¬ 
ments ’’and  Newton’s  “  Principia  nor 
is  it  any  disparagement  of  these  to  pro¬ 
nounce  them  stereotyped  and  unalterable. 
A  modem  German,  indeed,  has  smd  that 

every  thing  noble  loses  its  aroma  as  soon 
as  men  restrict  it  to  an  unchangeable 
form yet  no  one  supposes  that  Euclid 
or  Newton  have  lost  their  nobility  because 
they  are  unchangeable  in  their  form  and 
truth.  It  is  the  glory  of  science,  that  each 
proposition  in  these  works  is  as  true  to¬ 
day  as  it  was  when  first  demonstrated  by 
its  author.  Truth  never  changes.  It  ad¬ 
vances,  it  expands,  it  multiplies ;  but  does 
not  change.  It  may  be  added  to,  but  it 
can  not  be  taken  from.  In  acquiring  new 
territory,  it  does  not  surrender  the  old. 
Its  annexations  are  all  genuine  additiwi*. 
No  mathematics,  however  advanced,  give 
up  old  territory  ;  so  no  theology,  however 
“  advanced,”  can ,  renounce  the  dogmati¬ 
cal  acquisitions  of  the  past,  unless  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  fahe.  To  call  them 
obsolete,  is  childish;  to  say  they  are 
not  suited  to  the  age,  is  a  condemnation 
of  the  age  more  than  of  them.  Mathe¬ 
matics  can  not  advance  save  by  a  perpet¬ 
ual  recurrenee  to  first  principles ;  and  it  is 
only  thus  that  theology  can  a<lvance.  Nor 
can  any  thing  be  more  suspicious  than  this 
disposition  to  make  progress  by  leaving 
old  truth  behind.  No  one  feels  himself 
shackled  by  his  full  belief  in  the  “  Princi¬ 
pia.”  His  adherence  to  these  is  no  hin¬ 


drance  to  progress :  much  the  reverse. 
Nor  does  our  adherence  to  the  accurate 
and  unchangeable  forms  of  thought  and 
theology,  given  us  in  Scripture,  prevent 
our  making  constant  additions  to*  our 
knowledge.  Love  does  not  grow  by  giv¬ 
ing  up  the  past ;  nor  does  faith  ;  nor  does 
knowledge  ;  nor  does  theology. 

Not  willingly  would  any  one  admit  the 
inaccuracy  of  a  favorite  author :  not  with¬ 
out  a  sigh  could  he  bring  himself  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  words  of  “  Paradise  Lost  ” 
were  not  Milton’s  words.  So,  not  willing¬ 
ly  can  any  one  concede  the  inaccuracy  of 
^ripture  ;  not  without  a  sigh  can  any  one 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  its  words 
are  not  the  words  of  God.  If  the  atheist 
be  really  sincere,  it  must  have  been  with 
a  sorrowful  heart  that  he  relini^uished  the 
idea  of  the  existence  of  an  infinitely  per¬ 
fect  and  blessed  Being ;  and  it  must  have 
been  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  terror 
that  he  discovered  that  the  world’s  great 
arch  was  without  a  keystone.  And  if  the 
deniers  of  verbal  accuracy  to  Scripture  be 
thoroughly  sincere,  it  must  have  been 
with  no  common  bitterness  of  soul  that 
they  discovered  that  the  Bible  was  inaccu¬ 
rate,  and  that  its  words  were  not  the 
words  of  God.  What  struggles  it  must 
have  cost  them  to  believe  this!  With 
what  reluctance  they  must  have  come  to 
this  sad  conclusion!  With  what  fear 
must  they  enter  on  all  speculation,  know¬ 
ing  that  they  arc  thus  shut  out  from  the 
great  source  of  certainty  1  And  with 
what  tenderness  should  they  bear  with 
the  scruples  of  those  w'ho  are  still  clinging 
to  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  resting 
themselves  on  the  belief,  that  God  has 
spoken,  that  God  has  written,  not  thoughts 
merely,  but  words  —  unerring  words  — 
which  they  find  to  be  no  chain,  no  tram¬ 
mel,  but  a  lamp  unto  their  feet,  and  a 
light  unto  their  path ! 

The  most  original  thinker  is  not  the 
man  who  speculates  or  dreams ;  but  the 
man  who  studies  the  processes  of  nature, 
outer  and  inner — and  on  these  grafts  his 
thoughts,  and  out  of  these  originates  his 
propositions,  or  axioms,  or  deductions. 
For  all  these  processes  are  the  visible  ex¬ 
pression  of  thoughts  far  higher  and  wider 
than  those  of  man.  So  the  most  original 
and  most  advanced  theologian  is  not  the 
man  who  flings  abroad  new  opinions  gayly 
clothed ;  but  the  man  who  studies  every 
word  of  Scripture,  and  every  fact  con- 
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tained  in  these.  For  these  words  and  j 
facts  are  of  all  others  the  most  pregnant 
and  fruitful ;  seeing  they  are  the  embodi¬ 
ments  of  divine,  and  therefore  infinitely 
profound  thought ;  thought  which,  if 


carefully  deposited  and  honestly  cherished, 
will  prove  the  parent  of  an  endless  off¬ 
spring — ^true,  original,  and  progressive, 
though  not  of  coarse,  like  itself  perfect 
and  divine. 


From  TltoD. 

THE  POET’S  WORK. 


From  the  full  street  of  Human  Life, 

Its  jostling  gains  and  paltry  strife, 

Where  with  man’s  meanness  all  is  rife, 

I  hurry  up  heaven’s  viewless  stairs, 

And  casting  off  earth’s  weary  cares, 

Open  the  pearly  gate  of  prayers. 

Behind  me  swing  the  doors  again, 

I  hear  no  more  the  noise  of  men ; 

But  far  beyond  my  mortal  ken 

The  forest-arches  intertwine. 

The  stars  adown  each  vista  shine, 

Swells  up  a  wave  of  song  divine. 

I  drink  in  all  with  greedy  ear, 

I  listen  with  a  childish  fear, 

My  joy  wells  over  with  a  tear. 

Each  in  his  place  there  seems  to  stand 
In  robes  of  light,  a  blessed  band — 

One  seems  to  beckon  with  a  hand : 

It  is  a  face  I  once  loved  well ! 

God  I  in  that  bliss  ineffable 
My  tongue  disowns  earth’s  sad  farewell. 

As  onward  rolls  the  flood  of  song, 

I  trembling  creep  amid  the  throng, 

And  read  the  truth  of  Right  and  Wrong. 

A  hand  nnvails  the  primal  laws, 

I  trace  the  end  up  to  the  cause. 

Content  to  wait  heaven’s  grand  applause. 

The  world’s  vast  history  near  me  lies ; 

I  scan  its  page  with  burning  eyes : 

A  thick  cloud  shrouds  its  destinies. 

Yet  soft  looks  all  around  me  smile. 

Voices  of  love  float  down  each  aisle : 

“  Thou  must  begone  a  little  while ; 

“  Meanwhile  be  brave,  and  take  with  thee 
An  earnest  of  life’s  victory, 

A  light  across  the  grave's  dark  sea.” 

They  placed  a  crown  upon  my  head, 

With  my  heart’s  blood  its  thorns  were  red. 
One  kissed  my  brows,  and  tearful  said : 

“  This  wand  of  truth  to  thee  I  lend ; 

A  child  of  song,  do  thou  befriend 
Thy  fellow-men  until  the  end. 


“  Wreath  the  rich  vinta^  of  the  mind 
Around  home-truths,  till,  free  and  kind. 
Love  on  the  universal  wind  , 

“  Sweep  scorn  and  bitterness  away  ; 

And,  as  old  party  creeds  decay. 

Dawn  forth  a  wiser,  nobler  day. 

“  When  Truth,  in  robes  of  beauty  drest. 

Shall  seek  all  homes,  a  welcome  guest. 

The  bride  of  every  honest  breast 

And  as  weird  shells  beneath  lone  sea 

.  Awake  a  mystic  melody. 

Mortal,  sing  thou,  what  we  to  thee 

“  Chant,  standing  on  this  azure  height, 

Of  the  dread  voice  beyond  yon  liglit 
Like  many  waters  in  its  might 

“  Speak  for  the  weak  against  the  strong, 

Ik  boldly  good  thy  peers  among. 

Stainless  in  conscience,  pure  of  tongue. 

“  Be  kind  to  all,  and  proud  to  none, 

In  thine  own  home  Love’s  genial  son, 

So  shall  the  hearts  of  all  be  won. 

“  And  wheresoe’er  thy  footsteps  roam. 

In  lordly  hall,  or  poor  man's  home. 

Thou 'It  hear  along  the  heav’nly  dome 

“  Heaven's  songs  sink  down  into  thy  soul. 
And,  as  earth  s  clouds  around  thee  roll. 
We  will  care’s  dreariest  storm  control. 

“  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love  on  deathless  wing 
Shall  bear  thee  up  to  soar  and  sing. 

Till  sorrow’s  dark  imagining 

“  Pass  like  the  mists  of  mom  away. 

As  o’er  Death's  flushed  and  sleepless  bay 
Thou  seest  th’  eternal  sunbeams  play. 

“  Then  lay  thee  down  in  well-spent  days. 
Around  thy  brows  thy  crown  of  bays ; 

Thy  meed  no  other  earthly  praise  ; 

”  Thou  hast  God's  message  from  the  skies. 
The  light  may  fall  on  blinded  eyes, 

Sing  on — sing  on — Truth  neter  dies.” 

Alan. 
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From  tho  Edinborfb  BotIow. 

HENRI  MARTIN’S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE,* 


Fbancb  is  a  nation  in  which  historians 
and  historiographers  should  flourish. 
Few  annals  are  more  replete  with  glory, 
few  races  more  eager  for  superiority  aud 
renown.  French  writers  have  at  all  times 
abounded  who  narrate  with  vivacity  and 
ease,  and  whose  works  are  charming  to 
f>eruse.  In  the  jthilosophic  acumen  which 
oints  the  moral  of  human  events,  they 
ave  not  been  wanting.  In  contempora¬ 
neous  record,  in  descriptions  of  men  and 
events  which  have  passed  before  the  eyes 
of  the  writer,  the  French  excel  all  other 
j>eople.  How  is  it  then  that  they  have 
comparatively  failed  in  works  of  large  re¬ 
trospect  and  comprehensive  narrative,  or 
at  least  that  they  have  not  produced  a 
history  which  could  be  adopted  by  all  sjio- 
ceeding  generations,  as  a  national  work  ? 

The  grand  and  paramount  reason  is 
obvious  enough.  History  can  not  be 
w'ritten  in  perfection  without  freedom. 
It  requires  not  merely  that  negative  free¬ 
dom  under  which  the  expression  of  opinion 
is  tolerated,  but  that  active  liberty  which 
renders  the  intellect  of  the  country  a 
participator  in  public  events,  and  awakens 
in  a  people  the  interest  in  laws,  things, 
and  men,  that  constitutes  political  life,  and 
gives  birth  to  political  science.  History 
requires  the  open  air  and  the  popular 
breeze.  Whilst  other  productions  of 
literature  may  be  brought  to  flourish  in 
the  court  conservatory,  history  refuses 
to  expand,  in  such  an  atmosphere,  or  take 
root  in  such  artificial  soil. 

But  if  depotism  jiuts  an  extinguisher 
on  the  historian,  freedom  itself  raises  not 
a  few  obstacles  to  the  production  of  a 
national  and  durable  work.  Each  age  is 
under  the  influence  of  its  wants,  its  aspira¬ 
tions,  its  peculiar  hatreds,  and  its  s[>ecial 
hopes — all  transitory,  as  well  as  the  phi¬ 
losophy  which  they  generate.  The  greater 


•  1.  Hiatoire  de  France.  Par  Henri  Martin 
Paris.  6  Yols.  4tb  Edition.  185G. 

2.  Hiatoire  de  France;  la  Reforme,  e<  lea  Guerres, 
de  Religion.  Tomes  VII.  aud  VIIL  Par  M.  Micuk- 
UET.  Paris :  1856. 


the  freedom  of  a  country  the  more  strong¬ 
ly  do  its  popular  idea-s  predominate.  The 
historian  can  not  set  them  at  naught  if 
he  would  be  read.  Yet,  if  his  views  of 
events  and  of  life  be  deeply  tinged  by  the 
color  of  his  time,  if  his  philosophy  and 
his  politics  be  those  peculiarly  of  his  age, 
these,  however  decorous,  and  even  valua¬ 
ble,  in  the  w'riter  of  memoirs  or  of  co- 
temporaneous  history,  must  render  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  national  w'ork  unfit  and 
une.ongcnial  to  the  generation  which  suc¬ 
ceeds.  Take,  for  example,  the  age  of  our 
great  historians,  which  is  also  that  of 
Montesquieu  aud  of  Voltaire.  The  do¬ 
minant  fact  of  that  time  was  the  abuse  of 
occle.sia.stical  authority,  and  the  yoke 
which,  in  its  name,  despotism  had  put  not 
merely  upon  human  action,  but  upon  in¬ 
tellect  itself.  To  fling  off  this  yoke  was 
the  first  w'ant  of  the  day,  the  aspiration 
of  every  libenal  and  every  lettered  mind. 
How  this  tinged,  how  it  indeed  inspired, 
the  works  of  these  authors,  need  not  be 
pointed  out ;  nor  how  the  tone  of  their 
writings,  depreciatory  of  all  that  is  sacred, 
disfigures,  m  the  eyes  of  the  present 
generation,  so  much  of  what  they  wrote 
and  thought. 

If  the  ideas  and  opinions,  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  very  life  and  spirit  of  a  narra¬ 
tive,  inevitably  change,  and  are  no  longer 
to  one  generation  what  they  were  to  its 
predecessor,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
form  in  which  history  is  cast,  and  of  the 
taste  which  directs  its  composition,  its 
ornaments,  and  style.  Eighty  years  ago 
a  history  without  philosophic  views  would 
have  been  discarded  as  jejune.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  the*  public  demands  vigor,  vivacity, 
impulse.  The  calm  tone  of  the  pliilosophic 
hi.storian  palls  upon  a  taste,  which  re¬ 
quires  excitement  in  all  that  it  reads. 
History  to  be  now  popular,  must  be  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  partisan,  by  one  who  has  a 
creed  to  preach,  or  a  strong  opinion  to 
impose.  Farty-spirit,  which  has  lost  its 
hold  on  the  (xilitics  of  the  day,  has  taken 
refuge  in  the  closet  of  more  than  one 
eminent  historian. 
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Tf  the  prevailinjT  ideas  and  dominant 
spint  of  each  epoch  obstruct  with  us  the 
production  of  a  national  history,  they  tell 
with  even  greater  force  upon  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  who  worship  fashion,  and  are  the 
slaves  of  current  opinion  and  taste,  with  a 
zeal  or  a  prostration  far  surpassing  our 
own.  Yet  the  ]>eriod  which  followed  the 
overthrow  of  the  Empire,  and  which  was 
marked  by  the  first  great  essay  at  estab- 
ILshing  constitutional  mom  rchy,  brought 
with  it  so  much  freedom,  and  exploded  so 
much  tyranny,  not  merely  in  nolitics,  but 
in  the  world  of  thought,  of  society,  of 
opinion,  and  of  taste,  that  no  more  favor¬ 
able  e{>och  could  have  l>een  imagined  for 
the  production  of  a  national  history.  But 
with  freedom  of  opinion,  and  with  the 
vast  and  new  scope  opened  to  intellectual 

{)ursuits,  came  also  the  consciousno-ss  of 
low  ignorant  was  not  merely  the  nation, 
but  even  its  lettered  and  stmlious  class,  of 
those  times,  of  that  social  state,  and 
nascent  law,  from  which  French  history 
was  to  be  evolved.  Revolutionary  theo¬ 
ries  or  anti-revolutionary  research  aid  not 
satisfy  the  mature  inquiries  of  our  cen¬ 
tury.  Montesquieu  had  his  point  of  view, 
but  it  was  that  of  a  bygone  dav.  Men, 
therefore,  however  gitl^with  the  genius 
of  historic  writing  and  research,  took  up 
the  pickaxe,  and  declined  to  use  the 
trowel.  There  were  foundations  to  be 
dug,  which  require  years  of  research,  and 
they  set  to  work  as  philosophic  antiquar¬ 
ians,  leaving  to  their  successors  the  task 
of  raising  up  the  historic  edifice. 

Such  was  the  modest  and  useful  aim, 
such  the  laborious  and  ungrateful  bask,  of 
Tliierry  and  of  Guizot.  I'hcse  illustrious 
writers  fathomed,  one  after  the  other,  the 
early  ages  of  French  history,  of  which 
they  elucidated  the  laws,  the  nature,  and 
the  development,  without  leaving  to  the 
world  any  complete  narrative  of  the  annals 
of  their  country.  Yet  when  they  had 
completed  their  inquiries,  and  rendered 
public  the  result  of  their  researches,  these 
were  found  so  luminous  and  ample,  that 
no  other  writer  could  undertake  to  nar¬ 
rate  the  events  of  the  periods  without 
borrowing  their  philosonny  and  marshal¬ 
ing  forth  personages  ana  events  in  their 
light.  From  such  a  secondary  task, 
writers  of  genius  and  ambition  shrank ; 
and  for  a  long  time  the  labors  of  Thierry 
and  of  Guizot  excluded  all  others  from 
the  held,  and  thus  left  the  French  without 
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what  was  still  the  great  object  of  their 
desire,  a  national  history. 

A  conscientious  writer  had  indeed  anti¬ 
cipated  their  labors,  and  had  comm«^  .» 
in  the  very  first  years  of  the  Restoration 
to  give  the  French  a  narrative  of  their 
own  history,  more  in  accordance  with 
tnith  than  that  of  Velly,  less  barren  and 
less  bigoted  than  that  of  Anquetil.  M. 
de  Sismondi  had  already  established  his 
literary  reputation  by  his  great  work  on 
the  Italian  republics ;  and  he  transferred 
his  leisure,  his  resources,  his  learning  and 
talents  to  the  composition  of  a  French  his¬ 
tory.  lie  undertook  the  task  too  soon  to 
be  able  to  profit  by  the  labors  of  Thierry 
or  of  (Tuizot.  And  yet  his  narrative  is 
often  more  true,  more  faithful  and  correct, 
than  th.at  of  later  writers,  who  have  adopt¬ 
ed  the  theories  of  Thierry,  and  who  have 
been  able  to  make  so  much  use  of  the 
works  of  their  predecessors.  But  M.  de 
Sismondi  neither  lived  nor  wrote  in  the 
great  center  of  French  existence,  lie 
was  a  (Jenevesc,  a  Protestant,  a  oonstitu- 
tiomdist  of  the  English  school ;  and  neither 
in  his  ideas  nor  in  his  style  did  he  harmon¬ 
ize  with  those  which  were  current  and 

IKipular  in  France.  Cosmopolitan  from 
lis  position  and  circumstances,  M.  de  Sis¬ 
mondi  could  not  flatter,  because  he  did 
not  feel,  the  most  powerful  of  French 

Iirejudices,  and  the  most  intimate  of 
''rench  feelings,  so  that  there  was  no 
party  or  cla-ss  of  thinkers  in  France  which 
his  history  completely  satisfied. 

It  mav  be  said,  that  this  was  not  the 
fault  of  l^ismondi.  It  is,  however,  a  fault 
in  a  writer  to  mistake  the  spirit  of  his 
country,  and  to  seek  to  instruct  or  inform 
it  by  narrative  or  by  reasoning  totally  un¬ 
congenial  to  its  nature.  Not  only  has 
each  country  its  peculiarities  as  well  as 
each  individual,  but  the  events  and  the 
fortunes  of  each  country  give  to  its  his¬ 
tory  a  character,  which  should  be  appre¬ 
ciated  and  considered  by  those  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  narrate  it.  A  very  cursory  sur¬ 
vey,  for  example,  of  the  histories  of 
Franco  and  of  England  w-ould  suffice  to 
show  that  the  progress  and  the  interest  of 
each  are  different,  and  consist  of  contrary 
elements.  The  efK>8  of  English  liistory 
is  the  development  of  liberties,  civil  and 
religious,  the  productions  of  English  intel¬ 
lect — the  achievements  of  our  policy  or 
our  arms  being  subsidiary  to  the  great  and 
main  result,  which  has  placed  us  at  the 
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head  of  European  civilization.  Tlie  epoi  book  of  the  scholar,  offended  too  seriously 
of  French  history  must  be  <juite  other,  the  cherished  idea^  and  jarred  too  nain- 
LibeHy,  either  civil  or  religious,  it  has  fully  with  the  received  prejudices,  oi  the 
not  been  the  fortune  of  that  country  to  French,  ever  to  be  adopted  as  the  great 
achieve,  except  in  desultory  fits.  In  the  poj^lar  or  national  history, 
field  of  freedom,  constitutional  or  demo-  ^at  M.  Guizot,  who  must  have  shared 
cratic,  there  is  nothing  for  the  historian  so  many  of  the  opinions  of  Sismondi, 
to  boast  of.  And  to  enter  minutely  into  should  have  acquired  great  popularity  as 
the  struggles  of  the  different  classes  of  a  lecturer  on  French  history,  without 
the  nation  to  secure  or  establish  their  burning  undue  incense  on  the  altar  of  its 
liberties,  can  have  but  the  painful  aim  of  military  heroes,  is  but  another  proof  of 
illustrating  failure.  Hut  the  rise  of  the  his  genius  and  address.  How,  indeed,  he 
Kingdom  or  of  the  Empire  of  France  could  have  traced  the  early  development 
from  the  mere  Isle  of  the  name,  to  which  of  French  liberties,  and  the  emancipation 
it  was  confined  in  the  tenth  century,  to  its  of  middle  and  lower  classes,  without 
portentous  development  in  our  own  times,  alluding  to  the  mortifying  fact  of  all  hav- 
is  w'hat  gives  to  the  history  of  their  ing  perished  under  the  incubus  of  absolute 
country  for  Frenchmen  its  predominant  monarchy,  also  displays  marvelous  art. 
charm.  What  he  undertakes  to  narrate  and  ex- 

M.  de  Sismondi  was  utterly  blind  to  plain  is,  the  rise  of  French  and  European 
this  view  of  his  subject.  Proud  as  civilization^  a  term  of  that  felicitous 
every  French  writer  must  be  of  his  coun-  vagueness,  which  implies  what  it  durst  not 
try,  it  was  not  for  its  claim  of  universal  assert.  It  claims  for  a  certain  social  re- 
conquest  that  he  prized  it.  Fail  though  finement  and  perfection  in  the  belles-let- 
it  might  of  freedom,  it  has  still  contribut-  tres,  that  supremacy  which  posterity  is 
ed  its  share,  and  a  great  share,  to  the  not  likely  to  aw'ard  to  nations  which  have 
progress  of  civilization.  Nor  were  its  not  maintained  their  liberties,  secured  to 
Struggles  after  freedom  thrown  away  for  each  class  their  rights,  and  known  how 
the  general  progress  of  humanity,  however  to  make  use  of  monarchy,  as  well  as 
unproductive  for  the  moment  of  its  own.  respect  aristocracy,  without  being  trodden 
M.  de  Sismondi  therefore  treated  the  prostrate  by  both. 

great  cause  of  liberty  as  identical  in  Whilst  Sismondi,  like  Gibbon,  amidst 
France  and  in  England.  And  he  prized  lettered  ease  was  composing  his  great 
character  and  personages  as  they  were  work  within  view  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
true  to  it,  not  as  they  happened  to  con-  Augustin  Thierry  was  arousing  the  pub- 
tribute  to  the  greatness  or  to  the  unity  lie,  the  professors,  and  the  writers  of 
of  the  French  territory.  This  unfortu-  Paris,  to  the  study  of  e.arly  French  his- 
nately  led  M.  de  Sismondi  to  depreciate  tory.  The  constitutional  system  had  just 
several  of  the  heroes  of  French  history,  founded  w^hat  the  modern  communists 
and  to  visit  them  with  a  severity  in  some  sneeringly  call  the  reign  of  the  bonrgeoisie. 
instances  uncalled  for.  The  lover  of  con-  Interest  was  taken  in  the  political  infancy 
stitutional  liberty  saw  in  Francis  the  of  this  bourgeoisie:  and  even  newspapers 
First  not  the  gallant  soldier  and  the  ac-  gave  historic  sketches  of  the  emancipation 
complished  gentleman,  but  the  suppressor  of  the  communes.  The  struggle  of  the 
of  the  States  General,  and  the  destroyer  civic  against  the  feudal  class  re-caHed  the 
of  parliamentary  rights.  To  Henry  the  older  ones  of  the  Gaul  against  the  Frank, 
Fourth’s  undoubted  heroism  he  was  still  — a  mine  which  revolutionary  writers  had 
more  blind,  nor  could  he  pardon  his  de-  not  failed  to  work.  Thierry  resumed  the 
sertion  of  the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  long-interrupted  task.  And  whilst  the 
to  w’hich  Henry  owed  his  crown.  Nor  aristocracy  of  the  Restoration  pretended 
does  the  great  statesman  find  more  favor  to  exhume  for  their  own  profit  the  ancient 
than  the  great  hero.  The  bold,  the  ori-  privileges  of  the  Franks,  the  democrats 
giiial,  and  successful  policy  of  Cardinal  replaced  the  Gallic  Cock  upon  their 
Richelieu,  instead  of  exciting  his  admira-  standards.  Thierry,  upon  whose  historic 
lion,  meets  with  the  harshest  judgment  studies  the  politics  of  the  day  cast  their 
for  its  treachery,  its  cruelty,  and  unscrup-  gleams,  and  who  was  a  contributor  to  the 
ulousness.  M-  de  Sismondi’s  ‘  Histoire  “Courrier  Frantaise,”  took  the  part  of  the 
des  Fran9ai8,’  therefore,  whilst  it  served,  Celt,  not  merely  as  a  politician,  but  as  an 
and  indeed  must  still  remiun,  as  the  text-  historian.  And  in  common  wi^  the  pub- 
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lie  he  identified  the  oppression  of  the 
Gads  in  the  sixth  and  subsequent  centu¬ 
ries  with  that  of  the'humbler  classes  in  all 
epochs  of  French  history,  1789  and  even 
1816  included.  This  was  a  mistaken  view 
of  French  politics ;  and  the  resuscitation 
of  this  antagonism  of  race  and  class  has 
proved  the  greatest  of  curses  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  history  it  led  to  errors  equally 
flagrant  and  !fatal.  For  that  philosophy 
or  that  sentiment  which  taught,  in  the 
infancy  of  European  history,  to  contem- 

1)late  merely  the  oppression  of  Gaul  by 
''rank,  of  Celt  by  Teuton,  and  of  Saxon  by 
Norman,  strengthened  the  s.arae  monoma¬ 
nia  through  succeeding  centuries,  in  wliich 
it  depicted  animosity  of  race  as  the  only 
re.d  influence  or  predominant  fact.  And 
instead  of  tracing  the  moral  and  physical 
development  of  each  people,  as  it  was 
evolved  from  their  domestic  growth  and 
struggles,  the  historian  was  taught  to  con¬ 
fine  his  attention  to  the  rivalry  of  French 
and  German,  or  of  French  and  English, 
until  history  itself  became  no  more  than 
a  war  of  race  and  a  religion  of  hatred. 

One  can  not  but  admire  the  generous 
policy  which  prompted  M.  Thierry  and 
his  disciples  to  take  part  with  conquered 
races.  The  prevalence  of  such  a  senti¬ 
ment  could  not  but  be  favorable  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  humanity.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  contemplate  the  barbarous 
and  infant  ages  of  the  world  without  per¬ 
ceiving  that  it  was  then  almost  a  law  of 
n.ature  that  one  race  should  become  super¬ 
posed  upon  another,  and  that  by  this  very 
superposition  the  whole  population  made 
greater  progress,  and  sprung  to  more  ad¬ 
vanced  civiUzation,  than  if  the  aboriginal 
race  had  continued  to  stagnate  in  barbar¬ 
ous  equality  and  independence.  What 
would  the  Gaul  have  been  without  the 
Frank  ?  What  the  French  descendants 
of  Clovis,  had  not  the  conquering  race  of 
Charlemagne  given  fresh  vitality  to  them? 
What  the  Saxon  without  the  Norman  ? 
What  the  town  population  of  North 
Italy  without  the  Lombard  ?  Feudalism, 
in  our  eyes,  has  its  barbarism,  its  op¬ 
pression  and  its  injustice.  But  it  was 
an  improvement  upon  what  it  replaced. 
It  was  one  of  the  necessary  phases  through 
which  European  humanity  had  to  pass  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  civilization  like  the 
resent,  so  immeasurably  superior  in  free- 
om,  in  virtue,  and  in  comfort  to  that  of 
antiquity.  We  would  no  morq  restore 
feudalism  than  we  would  revive  the 


Roman  or  Athenian  republic.  All  we 
would  crave  is,  respect  for  it  and  for  all 
political  phases  of  society,  especially  that 
respect  which  is  alone  compatible  with 
calm  judgment  and  historic  truth. 

M.  Thierry,  who  was  the  l^islator  as 
well  as  the  pioneer  of  modem  French  his¬ 
toric  writing,  divides  it  into  three  modes  or 
schools — the  popular  and  picturesque,  the 
classic  or  Italian,  the  philosophic.  The 
latter  he  at  once  dismisses  with  notable 
contumely ;  and  he  pronounces  such 
works  as  that  of  llume  dry  narratives  in¬ 
terlarded  with  philosophic  dissertations, 
and  utterly  worthless.  In  hb  own  me¬ 
thod,  however,  of  narrating  and  illus¬ 
trating  at  length  the  events  of  the  olden 
time  in  the  language  of  the  monkish  or 
bardic  writers,  M.  Thierry  contrived  to 
introduce  quite  as  much  disputable  philo¬ 
sophy  as  Home.  Truth  b  not  more  rigid¬ 
ly  preserved  by  being  told  in  the  noAve  or 
antique  diction  of  the  chroniclers  when 
the  words  are  culled  to  answer  the  views 
of  the  compiler.  Whilst  M.  Thieny’s 
pages  tell  their  tale  and  suggest  inmr- 
ences  all  in  favor  of  the  conquered  races 
and  the  humbled  classes,  a  disciple  of  his, 
M.  de  Barante,  in  hb  history  of  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy,  throughout  which  he  re¬ 
frained  not  only  from  philosophical  infer¬ 
ences,  but  even  from  casual  remark,  con¬ 
trived,  in  his  exclusively  picturesque 
style,  to  awaken  sympathies  and  inspire 
sentiments  all  in  favor  of  the  chivalric  or 
dominant  class,  the  pride  and  magnificence 
of  which  far  outshone  the  vulgar  virtues  of 
artisan  and  peasant. 

Nor  has  the  philosophic  school  died  in 
France  itself  under  the  anathema  of 
Thierry.  One  may  go  through  a  whole 
volume  of  M.  Louis  Blanc’s  “History  of 
the  Revolution,”  before  arriving  at  any 
narration  of  facts;  the  reader  must 
encounter  whole  chapters  of  philosophic 
essays  upon  the  crime  of  individualism, 
and  the  necessity  of  preventing  mankind 
from  falling  into  the  disastrous  mistake  of 
consulting  their  own  interests. 

There  is  in  truth  no  more  philosophic 
writer  of  history  than  Michelet,  who  be¬ 
came  so  by  following  M.  Thierry’s  pre¬ 
cepts.  Michelet,  indeed,  is  not  an  histo¬ 
rian  indulging  in  philosophic  digressions 
like  Hume,  but  one  who  casts  a  whole 
cycle  of  time  and  series  of  facts  into  a 
kind  of  philosophic  crucible,  and  brings 
them  forth  fused  together.  Ideas,  their 
nature  and  developments,  progress  and 
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his  narrative,  the  series  of  facts  and  sue- 1 
cessions  of  men  being  but  subsidiary  ac¬ 
companiments.  With  all  this  no  one ! 
more  fully  obeyed  Thierry’s  advice  in 
sinking  himself  in  an  e|)och,  becoming  one 
of  its  generation,  imitating  its  spirit,  and  j 
speaking  its  language.  Michelet’s  philo-  j 
sophy  of  history  is  thus  not  like  that  of  I 
Voltaire  or  Bossuet.  a  skimming  of  the  sur- ' 
face  of  any  century.  He  lets  himself  | 
down  on  an  epoch,  and,  instead  of  culling  I 
the  generalities,  too  often  loses  himself 
in  the  details.  It  was  these  details  which 
Voltaire  proscribed  as  the  “  vermin  which 
rendered  a  work  impossible  to  touch,” 
but  which  Thierry  recommended  as  the 
very  life  of  a  narr-ative.  It  is  these  de¬ 
tails  which  Michelet  introduces  often  to 
the  exclusion  of  more  important  facts. 
Pow’erful  in  imagination,  original  in  con¬ 
ception,  and  with  a  fantastic  vehemence 
of  expression  not  inferior  to  Mr.  Carlyle, 
Michelet  has  the  qualities  of  a  graphic 
historian  ;  and  when  his  style  of  diction 
and  of  thought  came  first  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  they  won  for  him  groat  and  deserved 
popularity-  But  in  aiming  at  the  pic¬ 
turesque  and  the  poetic,  Michelet  so  far 
lost  the  calm  and  prosjiic  gait  of  history, 
that  the  reader,  who  seeks  for  information 
rather  than  inspiration  from  such  works,  I 
finds  it  difficult  to  follow  the  divagation  j 
of  Michelet’s  fervor,  or  at  times  to  j 
divine  his  meaning  or  his  aim  amidst  his 
mysticism  and  abruptness.* 

Whilst  Michelet  was  thus  sw'elling  the 
picturesque  school  of  history  into  what  j 
the  French  call  the  romantic,  M.  Thiers 
was  in  yearly  volumes  giving  an  example 
of  the  classic.  In  the  preface  to  the 
twelfth  volume  of  his  “  History  of  the 
Consulate,”  M.  Thiers  has  expounded  his 
opinions  as  to  the  mode  of  writing  his- 

*  Althouf^  M.  Michelet  lays  chum  to  mioute 
habits  of  investigation  as  well  as  to  lofty  flights  of 
eloquence,  his  accuracy  is  not  always  to  be  relied 
on.  For  example,  at  p.  184  of  his  recent  volume 
on  the  *’  Renaissance,"  we  find  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  :  “  La  dupe  universelle,  Henri  VIII.  voit 
qu'on  I'a  jouA  qu'on  so  soucie  peu  de  sa  JUU ;  il 
mensce  Max  ct  Marguerite  de  publier  leurs  let- 
tres,”  etc.  And  again ;  “  De  rage  celui-ci  (Henri 
VIII.)  demne  to,  fiUe  A  qui  T  an  pauvre  Ixmis  XII." 

It  would  soem  that,  by  an  extraordinary  over¬ 
sight,  M.  Michelet  has  actually  confounded  the 
I^nceas  Mary,  tister  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  was 
married  to  Louis  XII.,  and  after  dis  death  to 
Charles  Brandon  Duke  of  Suffolk,  with  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Henry,  who,  as  every  one  knows,  suc- 
oeeded  her  fatlier  and  married  Philip  II. 


places  one  quality — that  of  intelligence — 
above  all  others.  Tlie  perspicuous  good 
sense  that  understands  an  ejmch  fully,  M. 
Thiers  esteems  far  above  either  eloquence 
or  imagination,  or  alrove  the  power  of 
describing  and  dramatizing.  It  is  easy 
fo  comprehend  that  a  man  of  emi¬ 
nent  and  mature  intellect,  grown  old  in 
the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  in 
the  experience  of  life,  should  prefer  his¬ 
tory  written  by  the  man  of  the  world  aiid 
the  man  of  business  to  that  which  emanates 
from  the  speculative  or  the  philosophic 
mind.  The  dream  of  Socialism,  the  hal¬ 
lucinations  of  those  w'ho  believe  that  man 
is  to  be  made  happy  by  political  and 
social  relations  based  on  a  principle 
hitherto  untried  and  unknown,  can  raise 
nothing  save  a  smile  in  such  readers  as  M. 
Thiers.  Even  the  poetic  enthusiasm 
which,  in  times  like  the  present,  should 
deify  the  Girondists  and  convert  history 
into  an  epic,  of  which  those  short  sighted 
and  sentimental  politicians  were  the 
heroes,  must  appear  a  strange  perversion 
of  intellectual  powers  to  a  man  so  acute 
as  M.  Thiel'S.  But  a  book  is  powerful  and 
grt‘at  according  to  its  influence.  And  the 
terrible  drama  of  the  Girondists,  which 
M.  de  Lamartine  couched  in  historic  lan¬ 
guage,  excited  Paris  to  the  monstrous  re¬ 
volution  of  1848,  while  M.  Thiers’  own 
lucid  volumes  were  merely  perused  with 
calm  pleasure  by  a  class  of  tranquil  stu¬ 
dents.  If  a  book  is  to  be  an  event,  if  it 
is  to  fall  like  a  thunderbolt  on  society, 
and  stir  it  from  its  very  foundations — as 
Lamartuie’s  “  Girondists”  certainly  did 
— intelligence  will  not  suffice,  nor  will  a 
cold  and  classic  style  attain  the  end.  The 
frenzy  of  the  poet,  or  at  least  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  orator,  must  give  to  the 
historic  muse  that  inspiration  without 
which  its  influence  will  not  extend  beyond 
the  closet,  or  its  precepts  become  motives 
of  action  to  even  the  thinking  porlion  of 
a  people.  The  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  these  remarks  is,  that  one  should  not 
set  up,  nor  allow  to  be  set  op,  any  exclusive 
rule  for  the  w'riting  of  history.  All  men 
can  not  write  for  all  men.  Michelet  can 
not  write  for  politicians,  or  M.  Thiers  for 
the  ardent  and  enthusiastic  ;  whilst  to  the 
esprit  positif^  who  thinks  {Kjctry  a  bad  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  narration  of  facts,  the 
glowing  }>ages  of  the  “  Gii^ndists  ”  must 
have  th§  effect  of  history  run  mad. 

Our  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  com- 
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po9o  an  efway  uiK)n  modern  French  his¬ 
torians,  but  simply  to  inouire  whether 
tlic  voluminous  hiswry  of  France  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  which  has  ac<niired 
considerable  popularity,  and  being 
crownwl  by  the  Institute,*  does  really 
]>osse9s  these  high  qualifications  which 
would  entitle  it  to  be  commended  as  the 
best  work  of  the  kind  for  the  student  to 
peruse,  and  for  men  of  learning  to  jwssess 
nn<l  to  consult.  The  writer  is  M.  Henri 
Martin,  known  to  belong  to  that  philo¬ 
sophic  school  which  has  sotight  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  boldest  innovations  into  the 
worhl,  not  merely  of  politics,  but  of  reli¬ 
gious  and  social  life.  We  would  not  pro¬ 
scribe  M.  Martin  on  that  account. 

But  however  M.  Martin’s  independence 
of  the  government  may  have  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  Institute,  the  bold  and 
national  enterprise  of  writing  and  publish¬ 
ing  a  voluminous  History  of  r>ance, 
after  a  conscientious  study  of  its  original 
sources,  and  with  great  good  sense  and 
acuteness  of  judgment,  as  well  as  vigor 
of  conception  ami  style,  deserves  all  the 
patronage  that  a  literary  body  can  bestow. 
The  objections  have  been  previously 
stated  which  prevent  the  French  from 
considering  Sismondi  as  their  national 
historian.  The  desire  shown  at  present 
by  both  Government  and  its  opponents  to 
conciliate  the  priestly  party,  heightens 
such  objections ;  and  to  6nd  a  work  which 
could  replace  Sismondi,  or  correct  him, 
on  the  shelves  or  the  table  of  a  library,  is 
a  great  desideratum.  Whatever  may  be 
the  faults  of  M.  Martin,  they  are  certainly 
not  those  of  Sismondi.  And  if  immortali¬ 
ty  as  a  historian  is  to  be  won  by  flatter¬ 
ing  the  prejudices  of  the  people  and  of 
each  fraction  of  the  public  whose  annals 
are  recorded  and  whose  taste  is  addressed, 
M.  Martin  will  have  attained  that  aim. 

The  epos  of  French  history,  it  has  been 
before  observed,  does  not  consist  in 
the  development  of  its  liberties,  but  in 
the  rotinding  and  aggrandizement  of  its 


*  The  annual  prise  of  about  10,000  franca,  found¬ 
ed  by  Baron  Gobert,  for  the  beet  work  on  the 
history  of  I'rance,  was  awarded,  or  at  least  nine 
tenths  of  it,  to  M.  Augustin  Thieny  during  his  life, 
the  remaining  tenth  to  M.  Henri  Martin.  M.  Mar¬ 
tin  now  enjoys  the  large  share  of  the  grant 

M.  Augusiin  Thierry  has  recently  paid  the  debt 
of  nature.  At  such  a  moment  wo  trust  tliat  the 
differences  of  opinion  we  have  expressed  will  not 
be  considered  as  unjust  or  unfeeling  towards  his 
memory.  There  are  few  writers  for  whom  we  en¬ 
tertain  a  more  sincere  respect. 
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territories.  Though  foreign  to  France, 
and  natives  of  a  country  considered  its 
rival,  we  can  not  but  regard  the  national 
growth  and  grandeur  of  the  French 
nation,  the  French  tongue,  and  French 
intellect,  as  one  of  the  happiest  results  of 
modern  history.  Wo  would  not  desire 
to  see  France  inferior  to  any  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  family ;  and  we  fiilly  join  French 
writers  in  the  belief  that  their  country 
has,  and  is  destined  to  have,  a  most  wide 
and  salutary  influence  on  the  civilization 
of  the  rest  of  Europe.  We  do  not  envy 
France  the  provinces  she  has  gained,  or 
the  development  she  has  acquired.  But 
we  can  not  agree  with  M.  Ilenri  Martin 
that  the  physical  growth  of  a  great  coun¬ 
try  ought  to  be  the  chief  consideration,  to 
which  all  others  should  be  sacrificed.  That 
a  great  empire  should  take  birth  on  a  ter¬ 
ritory  of  which  the  extent  was  already 
marked  by  natural  frontiers,  wdth  unity 
of  tongue,  race,  and  interests,  was,  from 
the  first,  a  geographical  necessity.  We 
can  not,  therefore,  look  upon  the  Kings  in 
whose  reigns  tbe  national  aggrandizement 
tool^dace,  as  marvelous  heroes.  Indeed 
the  French  empire  grew  less  by  policy  or 
victory  than  by  marriage,  forfeiture,  ex¬ 
tinction  of  families,  and  natural  agglome¬ 
ration.  And  however  desirable  it  may 
h.ave  been  for  the  crown  of  France  to  ex¬ 
tend,  to  conquer,  and  to  complete  its  em¬ 
pire  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  or  sixr 
teenth  centuries,  the  time  has  passed  for 
such  pretensions  and  such  ambition.  Con¬ 
quest  was  very  well  when  Europe  was  in 
tbe  gristle.  But  the  Teuton  and  the 
Slavon  are  no  longer  children.  Their 
bones  are  knit.  If  conquest  be  imposed 
upon  them  by  tbe  fate  of  crime  or  of  war^ 
they  will  surely  take  the  first  ojmortuaBty 
to  throw  it  olf.  And  the  great  Napoleon’s 
attempt,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  to 
continue  the  policy  of  Charlemagne  an<i 
Louis  XIV.,  produced  a  result  which  has 
effectually  cured  statesmen,  and  ought  to 
cure  historians,  of  the  folly  of  dreaming 
or  preaching  the  doctrine  of  universal 
empire.  Conquest  is  the  great  dream  of 
M.  Henri  Martin.  A  king  who  achieves 
the  smallest  portion  of  it,  however  detest¬ 
able  may  be  his  other  qualities,  is  at 
once  deified,  and  his  very  faults  turned  to 
glory,  by  this  historian.  So  far  does  he 
carry  this,  that  he  makes  every  scheme  of 
justice,  and  every  principle  of  honesty, 
yield  to  the  one  grand  and  all-redeem- 
mg  virtue.  This  monomania  precipitates 
12 
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M.  Martin  into  the  most  strange  and 
flagrant  contradictions.  In  recounting 
Cliarles  Vlll.’s  expedition  into  Italy,  cir- 
oumstanoes  forced  from  him  the  admission 
that  every  attempt  of  the  French  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  sway  beyond  the  Alps  was  as 
impolitic  as  it  was  unsuccessful.  If  ever 
there  was  an  occasion  in  which  the  French, 
pursuing  their  views  of  comjuest  in  Italy, 
added  ingratitude  to  impohcy,  and  base¬ 
ness  to  treachery,  it  was  in  the  spoliation 
of  his  relative,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  by 
Francis  I.  At  the  peace  which  ensued 
under  Henry  IL,  ana  which  was  sealed 
by  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to 
a  French  princess,  the  Italian  provinces 
were  restored  to  Philibert  Emmanuel. 
The  restoration  was  as  strongly  dictated 
by  policy  as  by  honesty.  M.  Martin,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  previous  opinion  of  the 
worthlessness  of  Italian  conquest,  stigma- 
tixes  this  treaty  as  traitorous  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  France,  and  considers  it  pusillani¬ 
mous  and  retrograde,  because  Piedmont 
was  given  up. 

At  a  later  period,  Henry  IV.,  with  all 
his  bonhommie,  was  equally  severe  to¬ 
wards  Charles  Emmanuel,  and  persisted 
in  the  project  of  wresting  from  him  the 
Marquisate  of  Saluzzo,  the  abstraction  of 
which  from  Piedmont  might  be  said  to 
destroy  it.  Neither  had  France  any  Just 
clum  upon  the  Marquisate,  which  was  an 
early  fief  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  Henry 
IV.,  however,  was  inexorable  ;  and  M. 
Martin  applauds  his  harshness.  Henry 
de-spoUed  the  Duke  Charles  Emmanuel  of 
La  Bresse,  then  dragged  him  into  an  al¬ 
liance  against  Spmn,  which  was  abruptly 
dissolved  by  his  death,  leaving  the  House 
of  Savoy  exposed  to  the  whole  vengeance 
of  the  toe  he  had  provoked.  Yet  in  lieu 
of  any  sympathy  for  Charles  Emmanuel, 
M.  Martin  merely  stigmatizes  his  patriot¬ 
ism  as  a  “  devouring  ambition.” 

A  stronger  case,  perhaps,  k  that  of  the 
sending  back  of  Margaret  of  Austria  by 
Charles  VHI.,  a  princess  already  betroth¬ 
ed  to  him,  and  resident  at  his  court,  in 
order  that  he  might  espouse  Anne  of 
Brittany,  and  secure  that  duchy.  Charles 
had  received  Artois  and  Franche  Comte 
as  the  dowry  of  Margaret.  M.  Martin 
warmly  applauds  his  politic  resolve  to 
send  back  Margaret ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  strongly  reproves  and  denounces 
what  he  considers  the  silly  honesty  of  the 
King  in,  at  the  same  time,  giving  l^k  the 
dowry. 


a  greed  of  acquiring,  such  a  spirit 
of  combativeness,  and  such  a  necessity  of 
conquest,  compel  the  supposition  of  con¬ 
genial  elements  in  human  nature  on  which 
they  may  rest.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
the  historians  who  preach  them  pre-sup- 
pose  an  universal  antagonism  of  race  as 
the  great  fact  and  the  prime  cause  in  all 
progress  and  in  all  change.  M.  Thierry 
laid  down  this  law,  although  be  lamented 
the  misery  and  oppression  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  it.  Such  followers  of  his  as 
M.  Martin  keep  to  the  great  law  of  an- 
tagonism  of  race,  of  which  they  rather 
glory  in  the  consequences  than  regret  or 
lament  them.  The  infancy  of  French  his¬ 
tory  consists  of  the  antagonism  of  Celt 
and  Teuton.  M.  3Iartin  commences  by 
a  contrast  between  the  original  character 
of  the  two  races.  He  finds  in  the  Celt 
all  the  qualities  supposed  to  distinguish 
the  modern  Frenchman.  The  Celt  he 
depicts  as  gay,  social,  gregarious,  tendu)g 
to  unity,  vain,  gallant,  and  reckless  of 
death.  The  Teuton  is  represented  as  a 
foil  to  these  qualities — fond  of  isolation 
and  independence,  social  but  in  drunken¬ 
ness,  treating  women  as  inferiors,  and 
altogether  semi-barbarian.  To  be  fair,  he 
should  have  added,  that  the  Teuton  ac¬ 
knowledged  no  judge  and  no  legislator 
save  himself  and  his  companions  in  solemn 
assembly,  and  that  he  was  gregarious  for 
the  great  acts  of,  political  and  judicial 
debate,  as  well  as  for  drinking  hydromel. 
The  Teuton,  he  might  have  added,  dis¬ 
played  that  great  characteristic  of  the 
ancient  Greek — the  making  the  sacerdo¬ 
tal  caste  inferior  to  that  of  the  warrior 
and  the  statesman,  whilst  the  Celts  al¬ 
lowed  their  Druids  to  monopolize  every 
kind  of  supremacy.  But  why  these  invi¬ 
dious  distinctions  ?  Celts  and  Teutons, 
Gauls  and  Germans,  when  they  were 
sketched  by  the  early  historians  and  mo¬ 
ralists,  were  at  different  stages  of  civiliz¬ 
ation.  The  Gauls  were  by  that  time 
settled  and  agricultural ;  the  Germans 
p^toral  and  semi-nomade  at  the  least, 
^eir  laws  and  attributes  were  thus  due 
to  different  modes  of  life  and  different 
degrees  of  development,  rather  than  to 
any  marked  difference  or  original  anta¬ 
gonism.  It  has  pleased  certain  philoso¬ 
phers  to  consider  the  human  race  as,  like 
the  animal  kingdom,  divided  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  species,  some  of  which  resemble 
the  lion,  and  others  the  sheep  or  the  fox. 
Such  divisions  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 
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All  mankind  are  of  one  race ;  and  al¬ 
though  climate  and  privation  may  depress 
certain  families  and  favor  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  others,  wo  can  not  admit  that  m 
the  same  clime,  and  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances,  there  exist  those  profound 
distinctions,  or  that  mutual  antagonism 
of  race,  which  animalizes  man,  and  would 
make  him  a  fitter  subject  of  study  for  a 
Huffon  than  for  a  Tacitus. 

M.  Guizot,  in  his  celebrated  “  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  French  Civilization,” 
ventured  to  call  in  (mestion  the  truth  of 
this  great  maxim  of  M.  Thierry,  that  the 
antagonism  of  race  sufficed  to  explain  the 
ilivision  of  European  countries,  and  the 
events  which  accompanied  and  accom¬ 
plished  that  division.  M.  Guizot  admitted 
that  this  antagonism  might  have  some 
share  in  producing  these  results,  but  he 
contendea  that  there  were  a  great  many 
other  causes.  “  The  world  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  was  incapable  of 
forming  an  extended  empire,”  said  M. 
Guizot,  “because  there  were  no  common 
sentiments  and  no  general  ideas  in  the 
age.”  No  idea,  however,  is  more  ge¬ 
neral  or  more  intelligible  than  that  of 
fear,  by  moans  of  which  the  Romans,  and 
Charlemagne  himself,  extended  and  pre¬ 
served  their  empire.  But  to  inspire  fear 
requires  force ;  and  what  was  wanting  in 
the  nuith  and  tenth  centuries  was  force. 
We  might  go  farther,  and  say  that  force — 
that  is,  military  force — was  an  affair  of 
funds  and  provisions,  and  without  some 
financial  organization  no  army  could  be 
kept  together  for  more  than  a  brief  cam¬ 
paign.  Charlemagne  mustered  large  ar¬ 
mies,  but  in  employing  his  soldiers  be 
a[)portioned  the  soil  amongst  them.  Their 
descendants  became  fixed  upon  it,  and 
these  in  consequence  declined  any  military 
service  very  remote  from  their  abode. 
Force  and  authority  being  localized,  ex¬ 
tensive  empire  became  impossible. 

M.  Martin  will  have  no  other  theory 
than  that  of  his  master,  M.  Thierry,  and 
he  accounts  for  all  the  events  of  the  tenth 
century,  and  for  its  great  fiict,  the  crown¬ 
ing  of  Hugh  Capet,  bv  no  other  cause 
than  the  antagonism  of  French  and  Ger- 
nuin.  Than  this  there  could  not  be  a 
more  glaring  error.  All  the  great  events 
of  that  century  upon  the  Rhine  and  Meuse 
flowed  less  from  antagonism  between 
French  and  German,  than  from  the  fact 
that  both  agreed  and  combined  to  fling 
off  the  yoke  which  the  Carlovingiau  em¬ 


perors,  possessed  of  Lorraine,  Provence, 
and  Italy,  sought  to  impose  upon  them. 

On  the  whole,  M.  Martin’s  account  of 
the  early  ages  of  French  history  is  by  no 
means  preferable  to  that  of  Sismondi. 
It  may  bear  the  trace  of  more  recent 
theories  and  of  curious  research;  but 
these  theories  are  distorted,  extravagant, 
and  untrue.  They  go  to  establish,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  national  his¬ 
tory,  the  pernicious  principle  of  the  anta¬ 
gonism  of  race,  which  either  did  not  exist, 
or  did  not  exert  influence  to  any  such 
extent  as  that  pretended.  The  historic 
writer  of  the  present  day  has,  however, 
a  very  great  advantage  over  the  writer 
of  forty  years  ago,  in  being  able  to  con¬ 
sult  the  valuable  collection  of  I’ert*.  In 
one  of  the  volumes  of  his  “  Monumenta  ” 
appeared  for-the  first  time  the  only  work, 
contemporary  with  Hugh  Capet,  which 
gives  an  account  of  his  rise.  This  chroni¬ 
cle,  written  by  Richer,  a  monk  of  Rheims, 
was  quite  unknown  to  Sismondi,  and  to 
all  French  historians  until  Pertz  exhumed 
it  from  the  library  of  Bamberg,  and  pub¬ 
lished  it  in  1836.  Richer  certainly  affords 
M.  Henri  Martin  many  an  apt  and  noiive 
quotation,  illustrative  of  the  men  and  the 
events  of  the  time.  But  beyond  this  he 
seems  not  to  have  made  much  use  of  this 
striking  chronicle.  Whilst  Sismondi  is 
silent  or  brief  concerning  an  epoch  of 
which  he  had  small  record,  M.  Mailin 
indulges  at  length  and  to  prolixity  in  the 
development  of  an  antagonism  which  had 
in  fact  been  stifled,  and  given  way  to 
nobler  aud  more  pacific  motives. 

There  is  another  of  the  principles  and 
predilections  of  the  heroic  school  of  his¬ 
tory  which  those  early  annals,  as  well  as 
the  later  annals  of  Europe,  very  remark¬ 
ably  contradict.  This  is  the  exorbitant 
value  attached  to  the  character  of  warlike 
and  ambitious  sovereigns,  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  ignomi^  shed  upon  the  pacific 
and  the  tranquil.  There  is  no  truth  more 
manifest,  no  conclusion  more  obvious,  than 
that  during  this  long  period  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  u^ancy  of  European  kingdoms, 
it  was  neither  genius  nor  heroism  which 
founded  empires.  Charlemagne  was  al¬ 
ready  a  proof  how  signally  both  might 
foil.  At  a  later  and  more  critical  epoch, 
the  German  race  produced  a  succession  of 
sovereigns  preeminently  possessed  of  all 
the  great  qualities  of  the  commander  and 
the  statesman.  Yet  these  able  sovereigns 
of  Germany  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
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centuries,  instead  of  rearing  the  fabric  of  | 
a  great  and  powerful  empire,  destroyed 
the  foundations  already  laid,  or  sulfered 
them  to  decay.  During  these  same  cen-  ' 
turies  a  series  of  petty  and  pusillanimous  J 
princes  reigned  in  the  poor  little  country 
then  called  France.  And  yet  these  insig- 
niticant  chiefs  of  an  infant  kingdom  lai(f 
in  obscurity  and  patience  the  foundations 
of  a  great  empire,  which  the  Othos  and 
the  ifenrys  failed  to  do  upon  the  Khine. 
A  similar  comparison  might  be  ma<le  be¬ 
tween  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  prin¬ 
ces  who  reigned  in  England,  and  the 
Capetians  who  slumbered  or  trickstered 
in  Paris.  Yet  in  what  resulted  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Edwards  and  the  Ilenrvs, 
except  to  aggrandize  the  nation  which 
they  defeated  in  every  encounter,  and  to 
strengthen  that  riv.al  dynasty  which  they 
so  oiien  overwhelmed  with  disgrace  ? 
The  greatest  and  most  successful  kings  of 
France  were  those  who  like  Charles  V. 
could  not  wield  a  sword.  The  brave  mo- 
narchs  fought  battles  an<i  lost  them, 
whereas  Charles  drove  the  English  out  of 
the  country  by  the  one  simple  rule  of 
tactics,  never  to  fight  a  battle.  M  Henri 
Martin  and  his  school  consider  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  English  from  the  soil  of  France 
as  the  only  |)olicy  and  sentiment  worth 
lauding  or  respecting.  Yet  in  truth  it 
was  first  Norman  rivalry,  and  then  the 
same  rivalry  resuscitated  by  the  Norman 
kings  of  Engl.and,  that  made  France  a 
power  and  a  kingdom.  Had  England 
not  risen  as  a  martial  foe,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  France  would  have  shared 
the  fate  of  Germany  in  being  divided 
amongst  a  knot  of  princes,  each  of  them 
determined  to  assert  equality  with  his 
brethren,  and  resolved  to  submit  to  none 
but  elective  sovereigns.  Hugh  Capet’s 
kingdom  was  at  first  evidently  considered 
a  life  sovereignty.  Adalhero,  who  was 
the  author  of  it,  looked  to  Germany  as 
an  example,  and  avowed  fully  that  there 
was  no  hereditary  right  to  the  crown. 
By  making  themselves  more  dukes  than 
kings,  the  Capetians  kept  power  in  their 
family.  And  when  the  Normans  had  ac- 
qiiired  the  English  crown,  and  turned 
English  resources  to  establish  feudal  su¬ 
periority  over  a  great  part  of  France,  the 
chieftain  who  reigned  in  Paris,  and  wore 
the  title  of  king,  became  the  best  rallying- 
point  against  such  pretensions.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  the  long  wars,  we  can  scarcely  say 
between  French  and  English — for  the 


I  English  princes  were  Frenchmen  in  a 
great  degree,  and  their  rivalry  more  that 
of  Frencn  nobles  to  the  Cajiets  than  of 
'  an  English  to  a  French  sovereign — was 
'  that  Plantagenets  and  Lancastrians  could 
'  not  hold  their  ground  upon  the  Continent, 

!  whilst  Paris  became  a  capital,  and  the  do¬ 
minions  of  its  sovereign  extended  from 
I  the  Jura  to  the  Ocean. 

I  It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that  these 
'  wars  betw'een  the  kings  of  England  and 
'  France  were  as  honorably  and  courteously 
’  conducted  as  they  were  valiantly  fought. 
Prisoners  were  well  treated,  and  ran- 
'  somed  ;  the  King  of  France  himself, 

]  when  he  became  a  captive,  was  generously 
tended  ;  and  the  campaigns  in  which 
French  encountered  English,  though  at¬ 
tended  w’ith  much  inevitable  slaughter 
I  and  devastation,  display  none  of  that 
ruthless  vengeance  which  marked  the 
'  wars  between  French  and  Flemings,  and 
which,  of  course,  prevailed  in  civil  strife. 

'  Humiliating  as  the  conmiest  of  France 
by  Henry  V.  may  seem  to  French  readers 
of  the  present  day,  it  was  an  alleviation 
r.ather  than  :m  aggravation  of  evil  at  that 
'  time.  One  has  but  to  peruse  the  history 
j  of  the  period  which  preceded  it,  even  in 
M.  Martin’s  pages,  and  to  contemplate 
the  scenes  of  mutual  butchery  which  the 
'  Annagnacs  and  the  Burgundians  |)er|)e- 
trated,  and  the  reign  of  the  butchers 
i  which  anticipated  by  four  centuries  the 
j  erioch  and  the  events  of  Robespierre’s 
j  Terror !  one  has  but  to  contemplate  the 
j  civil  wars,  the  cruelty  and  corruption 
which  prevailed,  the  right  to  murder  not 
merely  practiced,  but  sanctioned  by  uni¬ 
versities  .and  defended  by  law’yers — when 
Paris  itself  was  but  a  cluster  of  shambles, 
where  princes  of  the  blood  were  the  tools 
of  ruffianry,  and  w'here  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  himself  shook  hands  with  the  exe¬ 
cutioner — it  was  this  state  of  things  that 
Henry  V.’s  victory  came  to  abolish.  So 
!  that  the  blind  hatred  to  the  foreigner 
I  which  animates  M.  Martin  in  recounting 
I  the  history  of  these  years  is  str.angely 
I  misplaced.  The  English  were  not  the 
w'orst  enemies  of  France ;  they  were, 
perhaps,  the  most  merciful,  certainly  the 
j  most  orderly,  of  the  factions  which  op- 
!  pressed  it.  But  M.  Martin  sees  the  fif- 
;  teenth  century  through  the  spectacles  of 
j  the  nineteenth,  and  anathematizes  what 
!  w'ould  now  be  most  intolerable,  but  which 
I  was  then  a  lesser  evil  than  either  the 
j  brutal  misrule  which  preceded  it,  or  the 
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sanguinary  tyranny  of  Louis  XI.  which 
followed. 

The  inevitable  result  of  feudalism,  the 
great  fact  of  the  age,  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  national  empire  and  of  local 
authority,  and,  Jis  M.  Guizot  says,  the  im- 
jmssibility  of  either  extended  or  remote 
dominion.  When  the  English  monarchs 
sought  to  subdue  France,  or  the  (ierman 
emperors  to  reduce  Italy,  they  were  en¬ 
deavoring  to  accomplish  what  could  not 
meet  with  definite  or  lasting  success.  The 
French  feudatories  abhorred  a  sovereign 
who  issued  his  mandates  to  t^ctu  from 
beyond  sea,  whose  tongue  they  began  not 
to  speak,  and  at  whose  court  they  w'ould  j 
be  strangers.  And  when  Edward  III.  ' 
and  Henry  V.  beat  down  the  French  ar¬ 
mies,  and  routed  aiul  ransomed  the  French  j 
noblesse,  they  had  merely  fiirced  their 
way  through  an  ocean  tide,  which  flow’ed 
back  u|>on  and  closed  around  them,  as 
they  advanced,  with  a  persistence,  a 
|>ower,  and  a  number,  that  no  heroism 
could  finally  overcome.  Amidst  all  the 
glory  and  the  marvel  of  English  enter¬ 
prise,  common-sense  whispers  every  reader 
that  it  can  not  succeed,  and  that  even  if  it 
did  so,  the  only  result  would  be  the  vic¬ 
tors  becoming  Frenchmen,  as  foreign  to 
England  as  they  were  previously  to 
France.  Instead,  therefore,  of  wondering 
at  and  worshiping  the  valor  which  re¬ 
pelled  the  English  from  France ;  first  in 
the  days  of  Richard  II.  and  John,  and 
lastly  in  those  of  Henry  VI.,  one  merely 
beholds  a  revolution,  that  came  naturally 
of  itself.  Given  these  weak-minded  mo¬ 
narchs  on  the  throne  of  England,  with 
lieutenants  at  the  head  of  their  armies  in 
France,  these  armies  compelled  to  live  j 
upon  the  country  with  all  the  cruelty  and  | 
disorder  of  the  age,  and  the  oidy  result  ; 
to  be  cojiceived  is  the  wasting  away  of  j 
such  armies,  and  the  consequent  expulsion 
of  their  masters.  j 

The  previous  victories  of  the  English  | 
over  the  French  may  also  be  fully  ex¬ 
plained  without  awakening  jealousy  or 
proclaiming  on  either  side  superiority  or 
inferiority  of  race.  The  English  mo¬ 
narchs  being  obliged  to  bring  forces  w’ith 
them  over  the  se.as,  w’ere  compelled  to 
encroach  upon  the  old  feudal  military  law, 
and  to  hire  soldiers  from  the  middle  ami 


knights,  could  make  but  one  charge,  in 
which  if  they  failed,  they  fell,  for  they 
were  unable  even  to  turn  their  horses  in 
the  conflict.*  In  the  later  battles,  the 
French  knights,  to  remedy  this,  dismount¬ 
ed.  But  on  foot  with  their  heavy  armor, 
they  merely  sunk  in  the  mud,  as  at  Agin- 
court,  and  were  unable  to  prevent  their 
massacre— for  it  was  little  else — by  the 
agile  and  half  armed  English  peasant. 
But  in  Henry  VI.’s  days  the  battle  was 
no  longer  between  the  French  knight 
and  the  sturdy  English  yeoman,  but  be¬ 
tween  the  English  profession:!!  soldier  and 
the  French  of  the  middle  class  peasant 
and  citizen,  both  of  whom  armed  them¬ 
selves  to  avenge  devastation  and  cruelty, 
and  who  fought,  as  at  Orleans,  for  their 
hearths  and  homes  against  rapacious  and 
invading  foreigners.  Surely  it  needed  no 
miracle  and  no  Pucelle  to  restore  victory 
to  their  side,  and  to  create  some  certain 
element  of  French  success  to  break 
through  the  prestige  of  English  supe¬ 
riority. 

The  French  historian  who  has  best  nar¬ 
rated  these  epochs,  and  thrown  most  light 
upon  them,  is,  without  a  question,  M. 
Michelet.  Obscure  and  symlmlical  in  his 
commencing  volumes,  too  brief  and  hur¬ 
ried  in  his  later  ones,  of  the  Renaissance 
:md  the  Rtfarme,  Michelet  in  his  three 
intermediate  ones  h.'is  traced  must  inge¬ 
niously  and  clearly  the  progress  of  the 
French  monarchy,  from  the  rise  of  the 
commons  under  Louis  le  Gros,  to  the 
epoch  which  preceded  the  civil  war. 
Michelet  is  enthusiastic  and  imagin:itive  ; 
but  his  admiration  and  his  passion  are 
clearly  for  the  real  progress  of  mankind, 
not  for  a  puerile  triumph  of  one  race  over 
another.  M.  Michelet  is  not  the  less  of 
a  Frenchman  for  this.  He  is  not  w:inting 
in  patriotism  and  in  mUional  pride.  But 
he  IS  quite  :ibove  the  school-boy  passion  of 
forever  pitting  English  :tgainst  French, 
:vud  French  against  English,  which  ani¬ 
mates  M.  Martin,  and  drives  him  to  a 


*  A  pius5ui^e  in  Mouatrelet  explains  liow  little  the 
Frencti  knijthts  were  masters  of  their  horses,  and 
how  they  were  unable  to  rally  after  a  first  charge, 
I  if  it  fail<^  Monstrelet  is  speaking  of  the  Lombard 
and  (thsood  cavalry  which  came  to  Paris  witli  the 
Dnko  of  Urleaus,  alter  the  Peace  of  Bicetre  or  Win- 


lower  classes:  these  excelled  the  French  Chester:  “Losqu-ls,”  he  saya,  “avoient  leurche- 
e  ov.  1  tlw.  vaux  terrible.s,  et  nc  ■oustnme-/.  de  virer  cn  courant, 

m  the  use  of  nissiles  and  the  uieldmg  ot  ,  ^  point  n’avoient  a.«constum6  lea  FrancaiJ 

tt^eapons  at  close  quarters,  whereas  the  |  picarda,"  etc.  This  seems  fully  to  explain  the 
French  army,  consisting  of  mounted  i  disaster  of  Crecy. 
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Eitch  of  extravagance  which  at  times  fells 
ttle  short  of  insanity. 

It  requires  a  word  no  less  severe  than 
this  to  characterize  the  spirit  shown  by 
this  historian  in  the  volume  which  has  not 
long  since  issued  from  the  press.  Aban¬ 
doning  for  a  time  the  completion  of  bis 
work  on  the  later  periods,  which  approach 
our  time,  M.  Martin  has  devotea  his  la¬ 
bor  and  research  to  correcting,  amplily- 
ing,  and  indeed  re-writing,  the  early 
volumes  for  a  second  edition.  The  sixth 
volume  treats  of  the  reign  of  our  Henry 
VI.  and  the  French  Charles  VII.  The 
reputation  of  Jeanne  d’Arc,  the  great 
heroine  of  that  age,  has  met  with  strange 
vicissitudes  in  FVance.  The  writers  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  their  abhor¬ 
rence  of  superstition,  treated  her  with 
contempt,  and  overwhelmed  her  with  ri¬ 
dicule.  The  present  age  of  French  lite¬ 
rature  is  marked  by  re&ction  against  the 
spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  this 
as  in  every  thing  else,  and  numerous  vo¬ 
lumes  have  been  written  to  illustrate  and 
glorify  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  No  histo¬ 
rian  has  combined  a  feirer  degree  of 
admiration  for  the  heroine’s  character, 
with  a  rational  mistrust  in  her  miraculous 

Sretcnsions,  than  M.  Michelet.  It  is  in- 
eed  one  of  his  peculiar  merits  to  join 
that  horror  of  bigotry,  which  marked  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  the  advanced 
ideas  and  universal  tolerance  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth.  But  this  does  not  satisfy  M. 
Martin.  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
whole  of  the  Pucelle’s  trial  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  has  been  published  and  elucidated 
by  M.  Quicherat ;  and  this  ample  store  of 
conjectural  criticism  and  mystic  evidence 
has  furnished  such  fuel  to  M.  Martin’s 
inflammable  imagination,  that  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume  it  has  blazed  into  the  most 
fla  grant  extravagance. 

The  light  in  \i^ich  it  pleases  M.  Martin 
to  regard  and  to  represent  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
is  that  of  notliing  less  than  the  Messiah 
of  France.  The  circumstances  of  her 
birth  and  infancy,  of  her  visions  of  angels 
and  visitings  by  them,  her  passion,  as  her 
suffering  and  weakness  previous  to  execu¬ 
tion  are  called,  her  persecution  by  the 
English  Pharisees^  the  miracles  attending 
her  death,  even  the  very  distrust  that  the 
Dauphin  and  the  French  seemed  to  have 
of  her  pretensions,  are  all  circumstances 
which  in  M.  Martin’s  imagination  consti¬ 
tute  the  similarity,  we  had  almost  said  the 
identity,  of  Jeanne  d’Arc  with  the  great 


object  of  the  world’s  reverence  and  hojK*. 
“On  pent  dire^  says  M.  Martin, 

Me»»ie  de  ^ance,  conime  du  Fils  de 
Vhomme^  ‘  H  est  venu  parmi  les  siens,  ef 
Its  siens  ne  Pont  pas  cwinw.’” — (Tome 
vi.,  p.  301.) 

"V^at  are  the  grounds  for  tliis  profane 
and  monstrous  assimilation  ?  Jeanne 
d’Arc,  in  an  age  of  superstition,  adapting 
to  herself  a  prophecy  of  Merlin’s,  well 
known  and  current  in  the  country,  that 
France  was  to  be  delivered  by  a  virgin, 
believed  herself  called  on  to  fulfill  this 
prophecy.  The  invasion  of  her  native 
village  by  the  Burgundian  party — the 
plundering  and  ravages  committed  by 
such  visitors,  whilst  Jeanne,  with  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants,  was  obliged  to  seek 
shelter  in  an  island  of  the  river,  were 
quite  sufficient  to  inflame  her  imagination 
and  work  upon  her  feeling.  With  sin¬ 
cerity,  simplicity,  and  a  full  belief  in  her 
mission,  she  undertook  to  liberate  her 
country  and  to  avenge  its  wrongs.  Hav¬ 
ing  done  so,  she  followed  the  most  ra¬ 
tional  and  efficacious  way  of  accomplishing 
it.  What  chiefly  told  against  the  Dau¬ 
phin  and  his  rights  was  ^e  dissolute  life 
of  his  mother,  and  the  consequent  belief 
in  his  illegitimacy.  Jeanne  set  herself  to 
contradict  this  report,  and  do  away  with 
its  effects,  first  upon  the  mind  of  the  Dau¬ 
phin  himself.  She  declared  to  him  in  a 
secret  interview,  that  the  truth  respecting 
this  delicate  question  had  been  revealed 
to  her,  and  that  he  was  the  true  son  of  a 
king.  To  prove  this  more  satisfactorily 
to  tne  French,  J eanne  proposed  to  bring 
the  Dauphin  to  be  crowned  at  Rheims. 
It  was  first  necessary  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Orleans.  Not  more  than  6000  English 
had  undertaken  this  siege ;  4000  more 
soldiers  had  been  raised  in  France  for  the 
purpose ;  but  in  so  long  and  protracted  a 
defense  these  had  dwindled  away.  The 
Burgundian  auxiliaries  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  Duke  himself  had  grown  luke¬ 
warm  to  the  English  cause.  The  parti¬ 
sans  of  the  Dauphin  in  Orleans  were, 
though  pressed  by  famine,  no  less  nume¬ 
rous  than  the  English,  who,  moreover, 
had  necessarily  divided  their  small  force 
into  different  bastilles  or  wooden  castles 
all  round  Orleans,  one  on  the  south  side 
of  the  broad  river.  The  besieged  had  far 
superior  forces  to  attack  any  one  of  these 
than  the  defenders  could  muster.  To 
raise  such  a  siege  it  was  merely  necessary 
to  restore  confidence  to  the  besieged,  a 
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sentiment  which  they  had  lost  in  frequent ! 
defeats.  The  mere  coming  of  Jeanne 
d’Arc  not  only  gave  this  confidence,  but 
took  away  that  of  the  English,  who  were 
as  much  appalled  at  Jeanne’s  witchcraft 
as  the  French  were  encouraged  by  it. 

Jeanne  conquered :  the  English,  deci¬ 
mated  and  disheartened,  sufiered  what 
had  hitherto  been  unknown  to  them,  a 
repulse  in  the  open  field.  A  small  garri¬ 
son  of  English  and  Burgundians  was  over¬ 
whelmed  at  Troyes.  And  then  Jeanne 
brought  the  Dauphin  to  be  crowned  at 
Kheims;  the  Burgundians,  whose  force 
w'as  in  that  part  of  the  country,  offering 
no  resistance.  In  all  these  movements 
there  was  much  good  policy  and  good 
conduct  in  Jeanne.  There  is  no  need 
whatever  of  the  supernatural  to  account 
for  her  victory ;  and  as  M.  Michelet  has 
observed  :  “  The  originality  of  the  Pu- 
celle,  w’hich  insured  her  success,  did 
not  so  much  consist  in  her  valor  or  her 
visions,  as  in  her  good  sense.  Through 
all  her  enthusiasm  the  girl  saw  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  knew  how  it  was  to  be  solved.” 

M.  Martin  is  not  content  with  so  hum¬ 
ble  and  so  prosaic  a  view.  He  must  have 
his  epic,  his  celestial  machinery,  and  divine 
mtervention;  and  the  gods  of  Olympus 
not  being  under  his  hancl,  he  boldly  talces 
the  machinery  from  the  New  Testament, 
and  proceeds  to  write  his  poem  in  the 
shape  of  a  chapter  of  history  with  more 
than  the  credulity  of  Jeanne’s  own  age. 
For  this  purpose  he  begins  by  misrepre¬ 
senting  history  altogetner,  and  depicts 
France  as  about  to  succumb  to  a  few 
thousand  English,  who,  if  Orleans  had 
fallen,  must,  in  his  view,  have  been  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  whole  south  of  France.  If  the 
town  of  Orleans  had  defended  itself  for 
W'ell  nigh  a  year,  how  were  the  cities  of 
the  south  to  be  beleaguered  and  reduced 
with  such  inconsiderable  forces  as  England 
could  send?  War  was  at  that  time  a 
series  of  successive  sieges,  of  which  the 
advantage  was  invariably  on  the  side  of 
defense.  The  French  of  the  provinces 
occupied  by  the  English  were  evidently 
not  to  be  depended  on  by  them.  Even 
the  keeping  up  the  communications  with 
the  besiegers  of  Orleans  was  only  ren¬ 
dered  possible  by  the  Burgundian  alli¬ 
ance  ;  and  that  was  already  seriously 
shaken.  This  alliance  once  broken,  the 
hopes  of  the  English  Regent  must  have 
vanished.  What  necessity  was  there, 
then,  of  recurring  to  suiiematural  inter- 


!  vention,  much  less  to  the  mission  of  a 
Messiah,  when  the  natural  and  obvious 
mode  of  putting  an  end  to  the  occupation 
of  France  might  be  evident  to  any  one  ? 

It  was,  in  fact,  first  the  lukewarmness, 
and  then  the  hostility,  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  that  did  expel  the  English ; 
for  poor  Jeanne  failed  in  her  attack  on 
Paris,  was  captured  soon  after,  and  met  a 
cruel  death  from  the  same  causes  and  sen¬ 
timents  to  which  she  had  owed  her  brief 
triumph,  a  belief  in  her  supernatural 
powers  and  connection.  There  is  no  one 
who  does  not  feel  pained  and  disgusted 
at  the  cruel  treatment  of  Jeanne  d’Arc. 
But  this  cruelty  was  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  superstition  of  the  age  and 
its  opinions.  The  opposite  party  w’ouhl 
have  perpetrated  the  same  cruelty;  and 
to  fix  upon  the  English  particularly  the 
odium  of  a  bigotry  which  was  inherent  in 
the  age  is  as  unjust  as  the  rest  of  M. 
Martin’s  angry  pleading.  Jeanne  laid 
claim  to  preternatural  powers  at  the  same 
time  that  she  denied  the  supremacy  of  the 
Church ;  this,  in  the  opinion  of  the  age, 
was  a  confession  of  witchcraft.  Lollards 
and  Vaudois  were  at  that  time  burnt  in 
numbers  throughout  Europe  for  no  other 
and  no  greater  crime  than  that  which 
Jeanne  committed  in  despising  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  disowning  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  She  had  in  truth  put  forth  such 
lofty  and  supernatural  pretensions,  that 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  accept  her 
as  a  Messiah  with  M.  Henri  Martin — ^a 
Messiah,  too,  who  disowned  the  Church — 
or  to  admit,  with  the  age,  that  such  su¬ 
pernatural  powers  might  be  derived  from 
demons,  and  were  therefore  to  be  punished 
as  sacrilegious  dealings  with  the  enemy  of 
mankind.  The  sacrifice  of  Jeanne,  like 
that  of  so  many  martyrs,  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  this  belief  and  these  feel¬ 
ings.  The  chief  difference  was,  that  such 
imirtyrs  as  John  Huss  perished  for  the 
principles  of  eternal  life  and  truth,  Jeanne 
for  a  mere  worldly  and  feudal  attachment 
to  the  Dauphin,  and  to  that  animosity  of 
French  against  English,  and  of  race  against 
race,  which,  however  heroic  in  the  field, 
is  but  a  poor,  a  worldly,  and  a  puerile  seu- 
tiiueiit  wherewithal  to  inspire  the  soul  and 
actuate  the  mission  of  a  Messiah. 

As  Jeanne  d’Arc  had  been  condemned 
by  French  judges  and  bishops,  and  by  a 
French  tribun.al  of  the  Inquisition,  as  a 
witch  in  league  with  the  demon,  it  was 
1  thought  necessary  afterwards  to  reverse 
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this  judgment,  in  order  to  enrol  her 
amongst  the  saiats.  Accordingly,  there 
was  a  solemn  revision  of  her  trial ;  and 
those  very  men  who  h.ad  most  contribut¬ 
ed  to  the  passing  and  execution  of  her 
sentence  as  a  witch,  aflerw'ards  came  for- 1 
ward  with  their  testimony  to  prove  how  ^ 
much  her  conduct  had  been  that  of  a  saint  i 
and  a  martyr.  How  w'orthless  the  testi- 1 
mony  of  such  witnesses  must  at  all  times  j 
be,  needed  not  to  be  pointed  out.  Their  sole  j 
object  in  the  reversal  of  Jeanne’s  sentence  j 
W'as,  of  course,  to  obliterate  their  own  ' 
share  in  the  trial.  And  the  information 
they  produced  w'as,  of  course,  calculated  j 
to  throw  all  the  odium  possible  on  the  ( 
English  name.  Hence  the  incrediblestories  j 
of  the  cruelties  practiced  upon  Jeanne,  of  j 
the  attempts  to  outrage  her  in  prison  per- , 
petrated  by  English  knights,  and  even  by 
an  English  earl  —  facts  unworthy  of  a 
moment’s  credit,  yet  at  once  sw^lowed  | 
by  the  credulity,  and  adopted  by  the  * 
wild  hatred,  of  M.  Henri  Martin  for  those 
who  had  been  the  enemies  of  his  Messiah. 
A  more  malignant  perversion  of  historic  i 
truth,  a  more  flagrant  contempt  of  com-  ! 
mon-sense,  a  greater  outrage  of  all  that  is  : 
decorous  and  all  that  is  sacred,  never  fell  j 
under  our  notice  than  this  portion  of  M.  I 
Martin’s  history  devoted  to  Jeanne  d’Arc.  I 
It  must  be  a  subject  of  marvel,  that  in  ; 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  one 
of  the  OTeat  epochs  of  advanced  civiliza¬ 
tion,  a  historian,  the  laureate,  too,  of  the  ! 
French  Institute,  should  be  found  to  de-  | 
dare  his  belief  in  Jeanne  d’Arc  as  a  Mes-  ^ 
siah.  At  the  same  time,  M.  Martin  vin- 1 
dicates  his  character  as  a  philosopher  I 
from  any  obloquy  that  might  attach  to  it  } 
from  professing  a  belief  in  the  visions,  the  | 
voices,  and  supernatural  pretensions  of  i 
Jeanne,  by  declaring  that  all  these  phe-  j 
nomena  might  be  only  true  subjectively,  ; 
whilst  objectively  they  W’ere  false.  This 
nomenclature  is  mere  legerdemain,  but  it  j 
may  lead  to  very  insincere  and  very  dan-  j 
gerous  modes  oi  vieuing  and  appreciat-  j 
ing  that  class  of  &cts  wmich  partakes  of 
the  supernatural.  When  writers  and  1 
readers  are  able  to  solve  all  questions  of  | 
sincerity  and  imposture,  from  Mohamtned 
down  to  Johanna  Southcote,  by  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  the  facts  stated  of  both  and 
all  were  true  subjectively  and  false  object¬ 
ively,  science,  we  fear,  will  have  gamed 
little,  and  common-sense  less. 

M.  Martin,  however,  goes  fkrther. 

“  There  exists,”  he  says,  “  in  humiiuity  an 


exceptional  order  of  moral  and  physical 
facts,  w'hich  seem  to  derogate  from  the  or¬ 
dinary  laws  of  nature.  This  is  the  state 
of  extase,  or  somnambulism,  spontaneous 
or  artificial,  with  its  wonderful  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  senses.  This  state  of  extase 
is  -a  bridge  thrown  between  the  visible 
and  invisible  world,  and  the  means  of 
communication  between  men  and  superior 
beings.”  M.  Martin  declares  this  to  have 
always  existed,  and  to  have  inspired  be¬ 
lief  Great  initiators,  that  is,  founders  of 
religion  and  law,  have  been  gifted  with  it. 
Socrates  and  Mohammed  no  doubt  enjoyed 
the  privilege  as  well  as  Jeanne  u’Arc. 
And  all  that  has  been  recorded  of  them 
and  their  supernatural  relations,  instead 
of  being  set  aside  as  fable,  are  as  much 
entitled  as  any  thing  else  to  take  their  place 
as  historic  facts.  The  Egeria  of  Numa, 
and  the  Demon  of  Socrates,  are  to  be  re¬ 
introduced  into  history,  and  are  to  be 
treated  and  chronicled  as  belonging  to 
the  class  of  true  and  genuine  phenomena, 
which  it  is  requisite  to  study  and  believe. 
The  history  of  the  past  is  of  course  the 
guide  of  the  f  uture.  And  youth  and  man¬ 
hood  are  henceforth  to  be  taught  that  a 
connection  between  this  :uid  the  invisible 
world  may  at  any  time  be  established  by 
a  state  of  extase  /  and  that  when  a  states¬ 
man,  or  philosopher,  or  commander, 
whether  Seliamyl  or  Enfantin,  enjoys  the 
ecstatic  privilege,  he  is  to  be  regarded  not 
as  the  agent  of  imposture  or  the  victmi  of 
hallucination,  but  as  a  public  man  per¬ 
forming  one  of  the  ordinary  and  licit 
modes  of  influencing  human  destinies. 

We  have  directed  our  criticism  chiefly 
to  those  volumes  of  M.  Martin’s  history 
which  he  has  re-written  and  revised — for 
these  alone  a])pear  to  have  assumed  their 
definitive  shape.  But  from  what  we  have 
seen,  it  does  not  appear  certain  that  re- 
visal  will  in  all  cases  be  improvement. 
When  M.  Martin  began  as  an  unknown 
.and  laborious  historian,  he  nmdestly  kept 
down  the  singularities  and  asperities  of 
his  judgment.  And  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  wholesome  check  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  But  M.  Martin  is  a  writer  of 
acuteness  as  well  as  vigor.  Xo  one  has 
composed  a  history  of  France  in  so  even 
and  sustained  a  tone  through  a  series  of 
volumes.  All  his  competitors  have  treated 
but  of  epochs  or  portions  of  French  histo¬ 
ry,  except  Sismondi,  and  he  certainly 
abates  oi  vigor  in  his  concluding  volumes, 
whilst  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV. 
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are  the  part  M.  Martin  has  written  with 
must  spirit,  perhaps,  and  most  efFect.  His 
account  of  the  adininistration  of  Richelieu 
is  admirable ;  and  in  what  we  have  seen 
of  his  Louis  XIV.  he  not  only  retains  his 
peculiar  merits,  but  he  pauses  at  times  to  , 
correct  and  contradict  the  false  views  and  j 
theories  wdiich  are  propounded  in  his  pre-  | 
ceding  volumes.  After  lauding  and  ex-  > 
ulting  in  the  conquests  and  acquisition  of, 
countries,  by  all  means  and  at  any  price, ; 
through  a  series  of  reigns  and  volumes, ' 
M.  Martin  turns  at  last  to  conceive  most , 
rightly,  and  honestly  to  confess  the  suspi- , 
cion,  that  Louis  XIV.  carried  this  mania 
too  far.  All  at  once  he  discovers  that 
Henry  IV.  proceeded  far  enough  w'ith 
such  aims.  Richelieu  wdth  all  his  energy 
did  no  more  than  complete  what  Henry  ! 
IV.  had  conceived ;  whilst  Louis  XIV.’s 
conquests  are  works  of  supererogation. 
Tlie  historian  has  forgotten  not  only  that 
he  has  been  praising  all  along  the  spirit 
of  extension  and  aggrandizement,  but  he 
has  even  excused  and  applauded  despotic 
and  absolute  monarchy,  because  of  that  , 
unity,  concentration,  and  power  which  fit 
it  ami  arm  it  for  conquest. 

This  unity  and  concentration  of  absolute 
power  is  not  so  much  the  normal  state  of 
any  civilized  country  as  a  mode  of  render¬ 
ing  it  formidable  as  a  military  and  as  a  > 
conquering  power.  The  marvel  is,  that  it ' 
•lid  not  succeed  to  a  much  greater  degree 
under  a  monarch  of  such  spirit  and  talents 
as  Louis  XIV.  And  succeed  it  would 
liave  certainly  done,  but  for  the  antag<jn- 
ism  of  a  monarch  of  eimal  spirits  and  | 
talents — of  that  William  HI.,  whose  poll- 
cy  and  whose  heroism  have  found  a  his¬ 
torian  worthy  of  them  in  our  own  times. 

It  is  inconsistent  on  the  part  of  a  French 
historian  to  exult  in  the  gradual  structure 
of  the  fabric  of  monarchic  |>ower  in  his 
country,  at  the  expense  of  all  liberty,  all 
independence,  and  all  free  institutions, , 
but  at  the  siime  time  to  laiul  the  pui'})ose 
and  natural  use  to  which  such  power  was 
applied  by  successive  monarchs  in  render¬ 
ing  France  great  and  formidable;  it  is  • 
inconsistent  to  panegyrize  all  this,  and 
then  turn  round  upon  Louis  XIV.  and 
declare  him  to  have  been  wrong  in  follow¬ 
ing  a  traditional  policy,  and  in  emploj’ing 
his  power  in  the  only  w.ay  in  which  it 
ccmld  bo  employed.  What  is  desiiotisiu 
good  for  but  tor  conquest?  Of  domestic  , 
|>olicy  it  may  bo  considere*!  incaftable, 
whore  every  class  has  been  humbled, 


aristocracy  and  magistracy  crushed,  and 
where  the  nation  itself  has  sissumed  to¬ 
wards  its  sovereign  the  attitude  of  orien¬ 
tal  servility.  Foreign  policy  becomes  the 
principal  aim  of  such  a  government,  and 
Its  foreign  policy  can  be  no  other  than 
that  of  acquisition,  unless  indeed  monarch 
and  court  sink  into  the  repose  of  luxury 
and  dissoluteness. 

What  is  most  to  be  censured  in  M.  Mar¬ 
tin  is  that  he  does  not  see  the  evil  side  of 
despotism,  the  pernicious  results  of  abso¬ 
lute  nile.  Wo  do  not  deny  that  predom¬ 
inant  power  in  kings  has  produced  great 
and  good  results  in  the  inumt  ages  of  so¬ 
ciety,  when  it  was  necessary  to  emancipate 
the  middle  or  lower  classes  from  a  super¬ 
incumbent  aristocracy.  There  is  some 
reason  ui  ;idmiring  even  the  tyranny  of 
the  monarchs  in  such  times  as  those  of 
Philippe  Augustus  and  Louis  le  Gros,  but 
to  carr^  this  admiration  down  to  the  ages 
of  civilization,  or  of  the  renaissance,  as  the 
16th  century  is  called,  is  an  error,  which 
gives  a  stamp  of  illiberalism  even  to  such 
eminent  writers  as  Thierry,  and  brands 
the  writings  of  such  philosophers  as  M. 
Martin  with  that  most  melancholy  and 
most  desolating  of  French  political  axioms, 
that  there  is  no  medium  between  despot¬ 
ism  and  a  republic. 

This  error,  which  it  seems  the  delight 
and  pur|)ose  of  so  many  eminent  French 
writers  to  propagate  and  to  strengthen, 
no  doubt  proceecls  from  the  habit  and  the 
necessity  which  they  can  not  shake  off,  of 
viewing  all  history,  past  and  present,  by 
the  light  of  the  great  revolutionary  period 
which  occupies  and  dazzles  their  vision. 
Whether  it  be  tbe  Norman  conquest  or 
the  English  wai^s,  the  struggle  oi  feudal¬ 
ism  and  citizenship,  or  the  later  strife  be¬ 
tween  a  religiou  of  authority  and  one  of 
reason  and  choice,  it  is  still  the  torch  of 
1 780  that  the  modern  historian  holds  up 
to  be  the  guide  of  his  search  and  the  bea¬ 
con  of  his  judgment.  The  Revolution  is 
the  Caaba,  from  which  such  writers  as 
Michelet  and  Martin  never  turn.  In 
whatever  region  they  may  wander,  or 
whatever  epoch  they  depict,  the  prejudices, 
the  passions  and  hallucinations  of  1789 
follow  and  possess  them.  One  might  have 
hoped  that  after  a  lapse  of  half  a  century 
this  mania  would  abate,  and  this  worship 
of  extremes  be  abandoned.  For  as  the 
Revolution  was  born  in  anarchy  and  com- 
jdeted  in  despotism,  its  creed  is  simply 
the  alternation  and  adoration  of  both. 
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Whilst  every  crime  is  pardoned  and 
every  excess  p^liated  in  tne  person  of  a 
Na^leon  or  a  Robespierre,  no  respect  is 
p^d  to  either  feudal  greatness  or  constitu¬ 
tional  struggles.  Aristocracy  is  the  great 
bugbear,  the  arch-foe  for  which  all  anath¬ 
ema  is  reserved.  The  political  and  social 
results  of  the  18th  century  in  France  may 
have  led  but  too  naturally  to  such  a  con¬ 
clusion.  But  to  entertain  and  cherish  the 
sentiment  now — ^to  continue  to  exorcise 
the  phantom  of  aristocracy,  which  does 
not  exist,  whilst  that  far  more  practical 
foe  of  human  progress,  despotism,  looks 
on  and  profits  by  the  flattery  or  the  mis¬ 
take — is  a  lamentable  perversion  of  the 
judgment  and  a  misdirection  of  intellect¬ 
ual  power.  The  jealousy  and  hatred,  in¬ 
stilled  into  and  entertained  by  the  lower 
class  of  the  French  people,  for  all  that  is 
or  can  be  above  them  by  virtue  of  either 


birth,  wealth,  or  even  talent,  is  the  curse 
of  the  time,  the  ban  which  condemns 
France  to  know  no  freedom,  and  to  follow 
the  blind  paths  of  ignorance  and  material¬ 
ism.  This  jealousy  and  hatred — ^the  exag¬ 
geration  and  continuance  of  a  feeling 
which  may  have  been  natural  in  1789,  but 
which  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  and  al- 
laved  forever  by  the  events  and  the  years 
which  followed — it  is  the  peculiar  humor 
of  Michelet  and  Martin  to  preach  and  to 
inculcate.  Hence,  while  we  open  these 
volumes  with  curiosity  and  peruse  them 
with  interest,  we  find  little  reason  to  hope 
that  thej^  will  diffuse  the  temperate  love 
of  free  institutions  among  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration  of  Frenchmen,  or  that  they  will 
contribute  to  the  restoration  of  those  lib- 
j  erties  from  which  France  still  finds  her¬ 
self  unnaturally  debarred. 
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Little  is  heard  of  the  state  of  religious 
opinion  in  Spanish  America.  Now  and 
then  an  agent  of  the  Bible  Society  relates 
an  incident  illustrative  of  his  better  pros- 
j^ts ;  or  as  missionaries  in  Brazil,  Ilon- 
^ras,  or  Trinidad,  whose  ministrations 
are  chiefljr  exercised  among  colonists, 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  native  mind,  they  | 
may  give  us  the  intelligence.  Commerce 
wdthin  a  few  commercial  circles,  but  more 
generally  politics,  remote,  complicated, 
and  revolutionary,  constitute  all  that  even 
feebly  interests  the  European  reader; 
and  third  or  fourth-class  travelers  under¬ 
take  to  entertain  third  and  fourth-class 
readers  with  rude  sketches  of  South- 
American  society  in  its  least  amiable 
aspects.  Yet  there  are  some  intelligent 


*  Compendia  de  la  Defmsa  de  la  Autoridad  de  Im 
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and  serious  men  on  that  vast  continent, 
who  endeavor  to  discuss  questions  of  the 
highest  import,  and  whose  aspirations 
after  a  superior  social  condition  ought  to 
engage  tne  sympathy  and  respect  of 
!  European  Christians.  Such  a  man  is 
I  Francisco  de  Paula  Vij^l,  a  priest  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  capital  of  Peru.  About  nine 
years  ago  he  published  a  work  on  Canon 
and  Civil  Law,  in  six  volumes,  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  powerful  sensation  among  the 
clergy  and  higher  classes  throughout 
Spanish  America ;  and  a  sensation  no  less 
pow’erful,  but  of  very  different  kind,  in 
Rome.  That  work  we  have  not  seen, 
and  do  not  know  whether  any  copies 
found  their  way  to  England,  but  its  title 
is,  A  Defense  of  the  AnJthority  of  Gov¬ 
ernments  and  Dishops  against  the  Pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  For  the 
benefit  of  general  readers,  the  learned 
author  wrote  a  Compendium  of  the  work 
in  one  volume,  which  wo  have  perused 
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with  most  lively  interest.  We  make  no  '  gion  in  the  heart  of  man.  This  sentiment 
apology  for  reviewing  a  book  so  late  as  j  of  religion  can  not  be  created  by  policy, 
five  years  after  its  publication ;  for  it  has  I  although  policy  oftentimes  makes  use  of 
not  yet  been  reviewed  in  England,  and  is  Ut ;  neither  does  it  come  by  imitation 
itself  a  history.  Indeed,  we  are  indebted  j  from  one  person  to  another ;  but  all  men 
to  a  friend  for  the  copy  that  is  now  on  !  have  received  it  by  nature,  or  rather  by 
our  table,  and  are  not  aw’are  that  it  is  to  a  law  of  the  Creator  delivered  to  every 
be  had  by  purchase  in  this  country.  creature  by  the  organ  of  his  conscienve. 

The  Compendium  is  w’ritten  with  the  The  author  does  not  understand  this 
precision  of  style  and  arrangement  which  word  “  in  its  idealogic  acceptation,  but 
characterize  the  works  of  the  best  can-  ^  employs  it  to  express  the  judgment  which 
onists,  but  with  a  freedom  from  technicali- !  the  soul  forms  of  the  justice  or  injustice 
ties  which  marks  the  author’s  intention  of  actions,  of  their  goodness  or  badness, 
to  be  understood  by  all  his  readers,  edu- 1  and  the  duties  whicn  man  has  to  fulfill 
cated  or  uneducated.  It  contains  four-  towards  God,  himself,  and  all  mankind.” 
teen  “  Dissertations,”  carefully  divided  The  rule  on  which  conscience  must  rely  is 
into  sections  ;  and  we  can  not  more  easily  not  arbitrary,  but  fixed ;  and  for  the  right 
and  effectually  convey  an  idea  of  its  con-  application  of  this  rule  every  one  is  re¬ 
tents  than  by  translating  the  general  sponsible  to  God,  who  himself  has  taught 
heading  of  each,  only  premising  that  the  i  the  nature  of  religious  worship  and  the 
S2nrit  of  the  title  pervades  the  whole  .  doctrine  of  religious  truth.  11118  is  al- 
book,  but  that  our  aamiration  of  most  of,  together  different  from  the  usual  descrip- 
it  must  not  be  taken  to  imply  a-ssent  to  ,  tion  of  conscience  by  Romish  writers, 
all.  The  subjects  treated  are:  1.  The  ,  After  giving  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  imperial 
distinction  and  independence  of  the  two  ■  and  papal  laws  for  the  punishment  of 
powers,  (civil  and  ecclesiastical,)  the  heretics,  and  of  the  rise  of  the  hoiTible 
genius  ana  object  of  each,  and  its  peculiar  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  he  observes 
attributes.  2.  The  Church,  considered  that  at  length  the  body  of  canon  law’  re- 
with  respect  to  the  political  pow’er  and  ceived  a  correspondent  character  of  cniel- 
sccular  affairs.  3.  The  political  power  ty,  theologians  taught  a  doctrine  equally 
considered  with  respect  to  the  spiritual ;  atrocious,  and  both  lawyers  and  doctors 
or,  the  authority  of  governments  in  pretended  to  justify  this  doctrine  by 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  4.  The  endowment  quotations  of  the  text  of  the  New  Tesla- 
of  the  clergy.  5.  Tlie  erection  of  bishop-  ment  itself.  “But  it  is  high  time,”  ex- 
rics.  6.  The  election  and  presentation  of  claims  the  liberal  Peruvian,  “  for  us  to 
Bishops.  7.  Concordats.  8.  Immunity  speak  with  more  decency,  and  with  re- 
of  the  persona  and  property  of  ecclesias-  spect  for  the  dignity  and  sacred  rights  of 
tics  in  respect  to  judicial  proceedings,  or  man.” 

ecclesiastical  privilege.  9.  Immunity  of  “  Govemments  should  respect  the  rights 
the  clergy  in  respect  to  contributions,  and  of  conscience.''''  Nowhere,  in  the  trea- 
other  temporalities.  10.  Asylum,  or  ira-  suries  of  nations,  Ls  there  any  thing  com¬ 
munity  of  sacred  places.  11.  The  faculty  parable  to  this  precious  right,  nor  can 
of  establishing  impediments  to  hinder  any  human  power  prove  itself  entitled  to 
marriage.  12.  Celibacy  of  ecclesiastics,  exercise  authority  over  it.  It  neither  is, 
13.  The  monastic  profession.  14.  The  !  nor  can  be,  public  property,  to  be  disposed 
rights  of  thought,  or  inviolability  of  con- 1  of  by  rulers  at  their  pleasure  ;  or,  if  it 
science.  Instead  of  reviewing  all  these  ivere,  then  must  the  subject  take  his  reli- 
dissertions,  w’e  confine  our  attention  to  gion^as  the  gift  of  his  rulers,  which  w’ould 
the  last,  on  conscience,  inasmuch  as  this  be  unreasonable,  unjust,  and  impractica- 
is  the  practical  conclusion  tow’ards  which  ble — except  as  an  occasion  of  hypocrisy. 
Don  Francisco  has  been  conducting  his  Tlien,  as  the  conscience  of  governments 
readers,  and  therefore  expresses  the  main  varies,  each  government  having  its  own 
purpose  of  the  book,  and  the  object  of  conscience,  there  would  necessarily  be  as 
nis  life-long  labors.  many  religions  in  the  world  as  goveni- 

Ile  asks  :  “  What  is  conscience  As  mental  consciences,  which  would  be  mon- 
there  is  not  only  a  physical  order  in  the  strous.  Besides,  as  every  man  must  act 
universe,  but  a  moral  order  also,  a  standard  for  himself,  not  only  at  the  present  mo- 
whereby  rational  beings  regulate  their  ment,  but  ahvays,  throughout  life ;  and  as 
conduct,  so  is  there  a  sentiment  of  reli-  he  actually  docs  this  in  the  most  ordinary 
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matters,  in  matters  of  unspeakably  less  I 
importance  than  those  of  conscience, 
which  can  not  be  now  bound  over  for  all  j 
time  to  come  ;  it  must  not  be  subjected  to 
the  will  of  any  government,  but  only  to 
the  dominion  of  truth,  which  is  not  to  be 

f>ei-fectly  apprehended  at  once ;  and  to 
>ind  a  man  never  to  change  his  views  of 
truth  would  be  to  place  him  in  a  per¬ 
petual  bondage  to  error.  Conscience, 
therefore,  most  be  held  sacred,  and  not 
handed  over  to  the  keeping  of  the  teni- 
j>oral  jwwer.  Yet  this  was  what  Theo¬ 
dosius  insolently  required,  and  Baronius 
exults  when  he  transcribes  the  Theodosian 
edict  in  his  Amiala. 

“  Church  authorities  should  respect  the 
rights  of  cotiscience.^'  Surely  if  the 
Church  be  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
man’s  conscience,  she  should  be  careful 
that  none  oppress  it,  but  that  it  remain 
safe  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has 
made  it  free.  Surely  the  Church  ought 
to  follow  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  who 
said  to  the  Corinthians :  “Not  that  we 
have  dominion  over  your  faith.”  The 
Church  directs  consciences,  it  is  true,  but 
she  directs  them  only  by  help  of  the 
means  conhded  to  her  by  Jesus  Christ, 
not  bv  coercion,  but  by  teaching,  and 
with  t^le  full  consent  of  those  whom  she 
directs.  She  may  control  her  members 
as  to  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  but 
may  not  punish  any,  not  even  for  denying 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  inasmuch  as  this 
is  not  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  adminis¬ 
tration.  God  has  his  own  tribunal ;  to 
this  he  summons  man  for  judgment,  .and 
there  he  suffei’s  not  the  interference  of 
any  inferior  magistracy. 

“  Men  must  respect  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science  in  one  another."  When  the  right 
which  one  person  enjoys  threatens  the 
security  of  another,  the  person  so  endan¬ 
gered  may  take  measures  to  protect  him¬ 
self,  opposing  right  to  right,  or  even  force 
to  force,  if  necessary.  But  if  the  abuse 
of  a  private  right  causes  no  injury  to  any 
other  person,  no  one  can  be  empowered, 
justly,  to  rectify  the  abuse.  Even  so  in 
regard  to  our  present  subject.  “ 
neighbor  may  differ  from  me  in  his  reli¬ 
gious  belief ;  but  this  does  me  no  harm 
wliatever,  and  he  only  suffers  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  own  error,  if  error  it  be, 
.and  meanwhile  I  abide  steadfast  in  my 
belief.  And  how  could  I  justly  complain 
of  another  m.an  for  not  respecting  my 
conscience,  if  I  did  not  respect  his  ?  In¬ 


deed,  each  of  us  is  equally  liound  to  re¬ 
spect  his  o\vn  conscience  ;  to  act  contrary 
to  conscience  would  be  in  in  either  of  us 
a  sin.  Error  and  conscience,  however, 
are  not  to  be  confounded ;  therefore  we 
can  reject  the  one,  and  yet  respect  the 
other.” 

“  Conscience  ought  to  he  respected  in 
public.,  as  well  as  in  private  actions." 
When  the  friends  of  intolerance  can  not 
help  acknowledging  the  inviolability  of 
thought,  they  deny  this  inviolability  to 
the  public  expression  of  thought ;  and 
this  they  do  in  orden  to  prevent  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  various  forms  of  worship  in  the 
state.  But  a  man  is  not  a  pure  intelli¬ 
gence.  He  thinks,  in  order  tri:it  he  ina^ 
act,  and  act  oiienly  before  other  men,  if 
necessary  ;  and  action  obeys  will,  as  well 
as  thought.  But,  if  freedom  were  allow¬ 
able  only  to  such  actions  as  are  private, 
the  rights  of  conscience  would  be  most  in¬ 
complete  ;  and  whether  they  who  exercise 
their  rights  understand  the  truth  or  are 
in  error,  is  not  the  question,  inasmuch  as 
I  every  one  must  decide  for  himself  between 
truth  and  error :  he  must  come  to  the 
decision  conscientiously,  and,  in  order  that 
he  may  do  so,  his  conscience  must  be  re¬ 
spected  by  private  individuals,  govern¬ 
ments,  and  pastors.  But  the  respect 
which  is  due  to  conscience  is  utterly  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  exercise  of  compul¬ 
sion  or  control  over  it. 

“  Government  nury  permit  the  public 
exercise  of  different  forms  of  tcorship." 
This  necess.arily  follows  from  the  right  of 
I  obeying  conscience  in  public  actions,  ex¬ 
cept  when  public  actions  become  repug¬ 
nant  to  some  other  acknowledged  right, 
or  contrary  to  the  public  good.  If  con¬ 
science  arms  itself  against  the  majesty  of 
government,  the  peace  of  the  people,  the 
rights  of  individuals,  the  principles  of  just¬ 
ice,  or  the  natural  feelings  of  the  heart,  then 
must  it  be  resisted  and  restrained,  just  as 
j  a  m.aniac  has  to  be  prevented  from  doing 
mischief;  but  so  long  as  even  an  erring 
j  conscience  is  harmless,  it  must  be  free. 
Foreigners,  too,  who  may  wish  to  intro- 
I  duce  their  religion  into  a  country,  have  an 
i  undoubted  right  to  do  so ;  for  foreigners 
are  men,  equally  entitled  to  enjoy  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  they  can  not  forfeit 
that  by  passing  into  another  territorj'. 
Less  shocking  would  it  be  to  prohibit  the 
foreigner  from  entering  a  state,  than  to 
!  deny  him,  when  he  has  entered,  the  com¬ 
mon  freedom  of  a  man.  There  is  a  con- 
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siderable  stock  of  hackneyed  arguments 
and  vulgar  allegations  brought  against 
diversity'  of  religion  in  a  state,  which 
Vigil  repeats  in  detail,  and  refutes  trium¬ 
phantly  ;  and  concludes  by  observing  that 
one  of  the  arguments  which  the  intolerant 
urge  most  confidently  is,  that  the  followers 
of  different  forms  of  worship  can  not  agree 
amongst  themselves.  Kut  he  would  re¬ 
mind  them  that,  while  they'  ])aint  the  dis¬ 
cord  of  unfriendly  sects  in  the  most  exag¬ 
gerated  colors,  they  forget  that  such  dis¬ 
cord  is  the  mere  effect  of  intolerance  like 
their  own. 

'‘'‘The  j/reci<nis  tnaxbus  of  the  New 
Testament  ”  are  then  recited,  with  the 
authoritative  example  of  the  Aj)ostles,  and 
the  less  satisfactory  precedents  of  earlier 
Christian  antiquity.  The  liret  principle, 
however,  is  well  established,  and  our 
Peruvian  canonist  advocates  at  length  the 
admission  of  Protestants  to  public  offices 
in  Romanist  States;  and  the  non-inter¬ 
ference  of  the  legislature  in  regard  to 
mixed  marriages,  and  education  of  children 
born  of  Romish  and  I*rotestant  parents, 
lie  pronounces  a  severe  censure  on  the 
ecclesiastics  who  have  presumed  to  forbid 
the  Christian  burial  of  persons  who  died 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  Jesuits,  or 
the  Court  of  Rome,  and  advocates  the 
interment  of  deceased  members  of  the 
Roman  Church  and  ofReformed  Churches 
in  common  cemeteries.  Xot  content  with 
proposing  these  manifestations  of  toler¬ 
ance,  he  advises  that  there  should  be  no 
state  religion,  enumerates  what  he  con¬ 


ceives  to  be  its  disadvantages,  and  holds 
forth  for  imitation  the  example  of  the 
United  States. 

Intelligence  of  the  publication  of  such 
principles  as  these  in  an  elaborate  system 
of  reformed  canon  law,  although  devoid 
of  that  authority  which  gives  the  force  of 
law  to  any  ecclesiastical  document,  or  im¬ 
parts  value  to  any  compilation  or  inter¬ 
pretation  of  such  documents,  and  put  forth 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  whole  body  of 
decrees  ana  canons,  resounded  at  Rome 
as  if  the  whole  province  of  Peru  had 
risen  in  revolt  against  the  Apostolic  See. 
Pope  Pius  IX.  took  instant  alarm,  and 
the  Roman  Inquisitors  employed  their 
Consultors  to  examine  the  six  volumes. 
Their  work  was  done  with  all  convenient 
speed,  and  a  Brief,  under  date  of  June 
10th,  1851,  contains  the  sentence  of  the 
Pope,  in  quality  of  Supreme  Inquisitor. 
After  the  usual  dolorous  preface  concern¬ 
ing  the  anguish  of  his  paternal  heart,  he 
announces  the  title  of  the  work,  and  states 
that,  “  as  the  title  alone  was  enough  to 
make  him  regard  the  author  as  a  man 
full  of  hatred  toward  the  Apostolic  See, 
he  did  not  fail  to  look  through  it,  and 
soon  perceived,  with  extreme  grief  of  soul, 
that  it  revived  many  errors  of  the  Synod 
of  Pistoya,  condemned  already  by  the 
Bull  Actorem  fidei  of  Pius  VI.,  of  happy 
memory,  and  that  it  abounded  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  in  other  corrupt  doctrines 
and  propositions  which  have  been  often 
and  again  condemned.” 


Vesuvius  inactivity. — Vesuvius,  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  August,  showed  signs  of 
increased  activity.  The  learned  Professor 
Palmieri,  director  of  the  Observatoire 
Vesuviaus,  goes  regularly  three  times  a 
week  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  in  order 
to  view  and  record  the  particulars  of  the 
eruption.  In  one  of  his  late  reports  he 
says :  “  Lava  has  again  been  vomited  forth 
from  the  new  mouth  formed  on  the  19tb 
December,  1855,  which  has  perfectly  filled 
up  that  vast  whirlpool ;  and  yet,  standing 
on  the  borders  of  that  lake  of  fire,  I  could 
repeat  at  leisure  my  observations  on  the 
temperature  of  the  lava.  The  lava,  mean¬ 
while,  became  hard  on  the  surface  ;  and, 
from  some  fissures  in  the  scoriie  issued  two 


slight  flames,  of  a  bluish  color,  sjireading 
abroad  a  very  strong  odor  of  sulphureous 
acid.  These  flames  were  so  near  the  edge 
of  the  lake,  tnat  I  remained  at  about  the 
distance  of  a  metre  (little  more  than  a 
yard)  from  them.  The  multitude  will  re¬ 
gard  this  as  the  most  natural  phenomenon 
in  the  world,  but  of  no  importance ;  but 
the  learned  know  that  the  jmenomenon  of 
flame  in  active  volcanoes  is  so  rare,  that, 
even  when  a  person  declares  he  has  seen 
it,  it  may  admit  of  a  doubt,  so  easily  is  it 
to  be  deceived  when  looking  at  the  red 
smoke  which  rushes  out  from  the  summit 
of  a  cone  in  a  state  of  eruption.  The 
flames  seen  by  me  were  so  evident  and  so 
near  as  to  render  the  fact  perfectly  sure.” 
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Copious,  even  to  excess,  as  is  the  lit-  i 
erary  labor  of  our  age,  and  ever  seeking 
new  topics,  or  new  methods  of  vivifying 
old  ones, there  are  yetsubjects  tobe  found, 
either  not  touched  upon  at  all,  or  scantily 
and  incidentally  treated  without  due  re¬ 
gard  to  their  proper  value.  Void  places 
of  this  kind  still  occur  in  the  history  of 
men  and  nations ;  gaps  which  it  will  be¬ 
long  to  future  genius  and  research  to  fill 
up,  by  aid  of  the  fresh  materials  ever  ac¬ 
cumulating  around  us.  The  laborious 
activity  of  German  literature  has  gone 
further  thait]  that  of  any  other  country, 
in  finding  such  new  fields,  and  fertilizing 
them  by  its  industry.  But  others  yet  re¬ 
main  to  be  opened  and  explored,  even  in  I 
the  records  of  human  events ;  still  more 
in  the  great  »lomain  of  n.atural  history 
and  the  physical  sciences.  Here  especially 
the  rapid  growth  of  knowledge,  and  its 
subjection  to  new  laws  and  generaliza¬ 
tions,  have  created  the  need  of  fresh 
divisions  in  every  part ;  of  altered  nomen¬ 
clature  ;  and  particular  treatises  on  topics, 
the  increasing  importance  of  which  com¬ 
pels  this  separation.  Thus  in  the  physical 
sciences,  while  we  see  at  the  present  time 
a  continual  aggregation  of  facts  and 
phenomena  around  those  more  general 
laws  which  give  center  and  connection  to 
the  whole,  we  find  simultaneously  a  con¬ 
stant  compulsion  to  divide,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  further  research,  the  many 
oranches  of  knowledge  which  are  so 
brought  into  closer  relations  with  one 
another. 

In  a  recent  article  of  this  Review,  we 
referred  to  the  “  Physical  Geography  of 
the  Sea,”  as  one  of  the  many  inst.ances  in 
which  science  has  acquired  and  .adopted 
a  more  specific  record  of  a  particular  class 
of  natural  phenomena  ;  and  in  discussing 
this  subject  we  carried  the  limitation  yet 
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further,  by  taking  the  Atlantic  as  the 
speci.al  exjKinent  of  those  mighty  features 
which  belong  to  the  ocean  domain  of  the 
globe.  We  have  now  before  us  a  volume 
on  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  the  first  Eng¬ 
lish  work,  as  we  believe,  expressly  devot¬ 
ed  to  this  subject.  Its  coasts  and  islands 
have  been  separately  noted  and  described 
by  travelers,  geographers,  and  historians 
of  all  countries  and  ages.  But  no  one 
had  treated  singly  and  especi.ally  of  the 
Sea  Wiishing  round  and  amidst  these 
lands,  and  reflecting  their  wonderful  his¬ 
tory  of  thirty  centuries  on  its  W'aters. 
We  possessed  no  work  delineating  its 
peculiar  physic-al  features — its  outline,  di¬ 
mensions,  depth,  currents,  winds,  and 
other  hydrographical  and  nautic.al  condi¬ 
tions — the  configuration  of  its  coasts,  its 
islands,  volcanoes,  and  the  rivers  which 
pour  themselvi*8  into  its  ba.sin. 

This,  then,  was  one  of  the  voids  of 
which  we  have  spoken  ;  and  it  continued 
such,  until  the  progress  of  all  scientific 
knowledge,  and  the  rapid  spread  of  hu¬ 
man  intercourse  by  sea  and  land,  made  it 
needful  that  a  physical  history  of  the 
Mediterranean  should  be  written — an  ob¬ 
ject  well  and  ably  fulfilled  by  Admiral 
Smyth  in  the  work  before  us.  Some  time 
has  now  elapsed  since  its  publication  ;  but 
intervening  events  have  enhanced  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  subject ;  and  though  the 
volume  is  in  large  part  occupied  with  what 
appertains  to  the  profession,  in  which  its 
author  holds  a  drstinguished  place,  we 
willingly  receive  it  as  the  suggestion  and 
found.ation  of  some  more  complete  history, 
political  and  social,  as  well  as  physical  and 
nautical,  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

In  a  mere  technical  sense,  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  may  be  described  as  a  gulf,  or  in- 
Land  branch  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  in  itself 
this  Sea  has  a  more  wonderfiil  individual¬ 
ity  than  any  other  on  the  globe.  This  is 
true  as  to  its  physical  features,  singly  con¬ 
sidered  ;  still  more  eminently  true  as 
respects  those  relations  to  human  history 
which  render  H  an  interpreter  of  the 
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records  of  past  ages,  and  of  the  ancient 
empires  which  have  flourished  on  its 
shores.  On  no  equal  area  of  the  earth’s 
surface  have  so  many  and  such  mighty 
events  been  crowded  together  as  within 
this  extraordinary  basin.  Every  keel 
which  now  cleaves  its  waters  traverses 
the  scene  of  some  maritime  struggle  or 
adventure  of  old  times  and  earlier  races 
of  men ;  or  skirts  shores  hallowed  to  the 
.scholar  or  historiiin  by  the  memorj'  of 
genius  or  grandeur  which  have  passed 
away.  Empires,  kingdoms,  and  republics, 
born  to  sway  the  destinies  of  the  world, 
have  risen  and  declined  upon  its  coasts. 
Schools  of  philosophy  and  eloquence,  to 
which  we  still  recur  for  instruction  and 
example — laws  and  languages,  which  are 
embodied  in  the  literature  and  social  in¬ 
stitutions  of  every  later  age — had  their 
earliest  seats  around  this  inland  sea.  It 
is  difficult  to  touch  upon  the  subject  thus 
generally  withovit  becoming  too  rhetori¬ 
cal  ;  but  we  hope,  in  dwelling  upon  some 
of  its  details,  to  show  how  copious  and  full 
of  interest  it  is,  and  how  well  meriting 
the  special  attention  of  some  writer  who 
may  make  it,  as  a  single  picture,  more 
complete  and  familiar  to  our  knowledge. 
The  events  of  history  .are  best  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  such  local  assoemtions ;  and 
none  more  so  than  those  of  which  tlie 
Mediterranean  has  been  the  scene  and 
center  during  a  long  succession  of  ages. 

It  may  further  be  alleged,  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  such  a  work,  that  the  uitcrests  of 
Enghand  arc  deeply  concerned  in  all  that 
regards  this  sea.  Of  late  years,  certain 
foreign  writers  and  orators,  rather  political 
than  geographical  in  their  style  and  spirit, 
have  used  the  term  of  lake  in  dcscril>ing 
it.  The  Mediterreanan  is  certainly  not 
our  lake  ;  nor  can  it,  nor  ought  it,  ever 
to  pass  un»ier  the  supremacy  of  any  one 
Power.  But  we  have  large  insular  |)08- 
sessions  within  its  circuit ;  we  hold  the 
mighty  rock-fortress,  the  Calpe  of  anti- 
nuity,  which  commands  its  entrance  from 
the  ocean ;  and  we  crowd  its  waters  to 
their  very  extremity  with  our  shins  and 
commerce.  That  single  line  of  Mediter¬ 
ranean  navigation,  which  ministers  to  the 
rapid  intercourse  with  our  Indian  Empire, 
through  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  is  in 
itself  an  interest  of  primary  importance 
to  us,  and  never  more  so  than  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment ;  and  this  line  of  oommuni- 
cation  has  already  attaine<I  a  speed  and 
regularity  of  service  which  place  it 


among  the  highest  eflbrts  of  human  prow¬ 
ess  on  the  seas.  If  other  and  better 
routes  be  eventually  obtained  through  the 
Persian  Gulf,  which  is  still  a  matter  of 
doubt,  equally  must  we  depend  on  the 
]Mediterranean  for  a  line  of  passage  to  that 
part  of  the  Asiatic  coast  giving  easiest 
access  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates. 
More  recently  undertaken  is  the  mail 
route  through  this  sea,  as  the  first  stage 
to  our  Australian  colonies — the  shortest 
line,  following  the  earth’s  curvature,  be¬ 
tween  England  and  the  great  Island-Con¬ 
tinent  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe. 
It  is  a  wonderful  route  to  a  wonderful 
country ;  each  attesting  that  national 
energy  and  power  which  has  brought  a 
new’  people  into  birth,  and  made  oceans 
and  seas  tributary  to  the  communication 
with  the^iarcnt  land.  The  discovery  of 
the  Australian  gold-fields  has  doubtless 
quickened  these  results,  but  time  would 
have  evolved  them  even  without  this  great 
auxiliary. 

All  these  things  are  now  become  fami¬ 
liar  to  us;  but  we  nevertheless  specify 
them,  because  their  very  familiarity  is  apt 
to  abate  our  w’onder,  and  to  dissever  them 
from  those  memorials  of  older  times  and 
things,  to  which  they  stand  in  such  singu¬ 
lar  relation  and  contrast.  Nor  must  we 
forget,  while  speaking  of  English  interests 
in  the  Mediterranean,  those  vast  naval 
and  military  armaments  so  recently  borne 
on  its  w’aters  to  the  mighty  struggle  be¬ 
fore  Sebastopol — an  efibrt  of  concentrat¬ 
ed  power,  rising  with  the  need,  and 
greatest  at  the  very  moment  w’hen  peace 
happily  suspended  its  further  action. 
Tliese  armaments  in  their  course  passed 
along  shores  and  through  straits,  every 
bay  and  promontory  of  which  has  its  place 
in  ancient  poetry  or  history ;  and  within 
sight  of  one  especial  spot  on  which  the 

f genius  of  a  single  man  (for  such  we  be- 
ieve  him  to  have  been)  has  bestowed  an 
imperishable  fame.  It  might  seem  un¬ 
gracious  towards  those  officers  who  car¬ 
ried  so  much  spirit  and  bravery  to  the 
battles  and  privations  of  the  Crimea,  to 
inquire  too  wcptically  what  proportion  of 
their  number  were  fully  conscious  of  the 
objects  their  voyage  brought  before 
them  ? — how  many  of  them  saw  with  the 
eyes  of  history  the  mountains  of  Lacedie- 
mon,  Soio’s  rocky  isle,  and  the  plains  of 
Ilium ;  or  gazed  with  enthusiasm  surpass¬ 
ing  the  ever-living  grandeur  of  the  scen¬ 
ery,  upon  the  snow-capped  crest  of  Ida,  or 
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the  watch-tower  of  Neptune  on  the  rock 
of  S.amothrace. 


We  put  this  question  designedly  ;  but ! 
more  in  regret  than  as  a  reproach.  For  i 
we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  no  ade-  i 


quate  provision  has  hitherto  been  made  I 
for  the  special  instruction  of  those  numer-  ■ 
ous  Englishmen  who  are  called  by  niili- ! 
tary,  naval,  or  colonial  duties  to  every  | 
part  of  the  habitable  globe.  The  great- ! 
ness  of  our  empire,  and  the  rapid  progress  j 
of  knowledge  and  invention  in  all  that  re-  j 
g.ards  the  social  condition  of  man,  make  I 
at  this  time  a  cogent  necessity  of  what  i 
was  heretofore  only  a  matter  of  expe- 1 
diency.  In  proportion  to  our  power  is  j 
the  magnitude  of  the  duties  we  are  called  ' 
upon,  as  a  nation,  to  fulfill ;  and  one  of  ^ 
those  duties  is  that  of  sending  out  to  the  I 
defense  and  administr.ation  of  our  distant  ^ 


possessions  men  well  fitted  by  temper  and 
education  to  discharge  their  functions 
with  integrity  and  intelligence — the  latter, 
in  most  cases,  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
former.  It  is  our  sincere  belief,  that  no  | 
one  is  so  well  calculated  to  fulfill  these  con-  i 


ditions  as  the  English  gentleman,  in  the  ' 
highest  intellectual  and  moral  sense  of  the  ' 
w’ord.  But  care  is  needful  that  the  stand- 1 
ard  be  not  lowered,  either  in  compaii.son  ' 
with  our  former  selves,  or  with  the  people 
of  other  countries,  at  a  time  when  all 
things  are  in  a  state  of  transition  ;  and 
when  much  exists,  in  the  rapid  intercourse 
of  the  world  and  the  various  and  desultory  ' 
objects  before  men’s  minds,  tending  to  j 
lessen  the  force  of  individual  character, 


cal  antiquity — a  question  we  are  compelled 
reluctantly  to  answer  in  the  negative. 
Notwithstanding  the  time  given  to  Greek 
and  Latin  studies  in  the  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  of  England,  our  youth  go  forth, 
learned,  it  may  be,  in  hexameters  and 
iambics,  but  wanting  generalljr  in  those 
higher  classical  associations  which  localize 
the  history,  poetry,  eloquence,  and  philo¬ 
sophy  of  past  ages,  and  illustrate  the  re¬ 
volutions  of  men  and  nations  by  the  more 
lasting  memorials  of  nature.  We  must 
not  be  understood  hero  as  invoking  any 
maudlin  sentiment  on  these  matters,  such 
as  too  often  finds  its  way  into  books  and 
narr.alives  of  travel — the  produce  rather 
of  after-concoction  at  home,  than  of  honest 
enthusiasm  on  the  8|)Ot.  Hut  we  wish  for 
more  true  knowledge  and  feeling  to  be 
brought  to  places  thus  illustrious  in  the 
world’s  history — such  previous  knowledge 
as  may  enable  the  traveler,  if  not  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  discover,  at  least  fully  to 
understand  and  enjoy.  [Much  we  con¬ 
ceive,  might  be  done  towards  this  end,  by 
combining  with  common  classical  instruc¬ 
tion  a  more  copious  and  vivid  illustration 
of  the  lands  which  h.ave  given  birth  and 
8ubjp<*t  to  this  part  of  learning ;  and  by 
admitting  even  the  physical  scieiices  to 
contribute  their  share  to  such  illustration. 
It  may  be  urged  that  this  would  require 
a  higher  competence  and  more  various 
knowledge  in  those  to  whotn  the  act  of 
teaching  is  committed.  We  fully  admit 
the  inference,  but  do  not  on  this  account 
withdraw  or  abate  the  dem.and  to  which 


and  to  disperse  the  energies  of  thought 
and  action  over  a  surface  too  wide  for  their 
highest  efficiency.  True  genius  will  rise 
above  these  and  other  hindrances;  but 
W'e  are  bound  to  pro^fide  also  for  those 
minds  of  a  lower  grade,  by  whom  in  effect, 
nine  tenths  of  the  world’s  business  is  car¬ 
ried  on.  We  gladly  perceive  in  all  that 
is  in  progress  around  us,  a  growing  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  objects,  in  which  England 
has  deeper  interest  and  concern  than  any 
other  State  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  She 
has  not  only  to  sustain  “  her  precedence 
of  teaching  nations  how  to  live,”  but  to 
maint.ain  unimpaired  her  own  great  life — 
her  liberties,  laws,  and  Language — and  to 
enlarge  and  perpetuate  their  influence  on 
ages  yet  to  come. 

We  have  been  led  somewhat  away 
from  our  subject  by  this  question  as  to 
the  sufficiency  of  English  education,  in  its 
ordinary  form,  for  travel  in  lauds  of  classi¬ 


it  applies.  If  what  we  have  pointed  out 
be  desirable,  and  recognizeil  as  such,  the 
means  and  methods  of  attainment  are  sure 
!  in  these  days  to  be  found.* 

'  The  volume  on  Admiral  Smyth  on  the 

*  The  institution  of  the  Geogniphical  Society  of 
London,  and  tiie  Mai  with  which  its  objects  are 
pursued,  is  well  calculated  to  forward  the  object  of 
teaching;  travelers  where  and  hmo  to  travel,  and  what 
objects  still  remain  to  be  fulliUed.  We  gladly  see 
attached  to  it  the  names  of  some  members  of  Uie 
“  Yacht  Club;"  itself  a  national  institution,  peculiar 
to  England,  and  admirably  fittod  to  sustain  that  na¬ 
tional  vigor  and  enterprise  on  the  seas  upon  which 
our  greatness  as  a  State  so  essentially  depends.  A 
remarkable  example  of  this  spirit  of  enterprise  was 
given  last  year  by  liord  Dufferin,  who  ventured  with 
his  little  yacht  of  80  tons  into  the  Arctic  seas,  visit¬ 
ing  Icelaind,  Jan  Mayen,  and  even  the  icy  coa.sts  of 
Spitsbergen  in  laU  78**  44'.  This  exploit,  for  such 
it  was,  is  pleasingly  recorded  in  a  volume  entitled 
“  Letters  from  High  Latitudes,”  which  relates  the 
cruise  with  as  much  grace  and  vivacity  as  were 
shown  in  the  expedition. 
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Mediterranean  has  various  merits,  which 
we  fully  appreciate.  As  a  writer,  he  is 
chargeable,  perhaps,  with  some  little  ec¬ 
centricities  of  style  ;  but  he  brings  to  his 
subject  great  nautical  and  scientific  know- 
le<ige,  much  earnestness  of  j)urpose,  and 
the  results  of  an  active  personal  survey  of 
many  coasts  of  this  Sea  ;  and  of  some  es- 
jiecially  on  the  .Vfrican  side,  before  imper¬ 
fectly  known,  llis  work  is  fitly  dedicated 
to  the  veteran  Admiral  Beaufort,  whose 
long  labors  as  Ilydrographer  to  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  have  well  and  worthily  sustained 
the  reputation  he  acquired  fi'om  his  admir¬ 
able  researches  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
Admiral  Smyth’s  own  labors  are  honor¬ 
ably  attested  by  a  catalogue  of  more  than 
one  hundred  charts  presented  to  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  ;  and  by  numerous  facts  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  currents,  tides,  soundings,  winds, 
and  other  aqueous  and  atmospheric  phe¬ 
nomena  Avhich  make  up  and  define  the 
physical  history  of  this  great  sea.  We 
must  nevertheless  repeat  that  the  volume 
before  us  does  not  fulfill  all  we  might  fitly 
claim  for  a  work  on  the  Mediterranean. 
We  have  no  right  to  comphiin  that  it  is 
devoted  chiefly  to  ])rofe8sional  objects, 
since  these  are  numerous  and  of  eminent 
value.  But  the  subject  admits  of  a  wider 
delineation,  and  more  ample  detiuls  phy¬ 
sical,  historic^,  and  picturesque ;  and  a 
work  comprising  these,  and  at  the  8.ame 
time  preserving  entire  the  unity  of  the 
picture,  is  still  wanting  to  otir  literature. 

ITie  very  familiarity  of  the  Mediterran¬ 
ean  in  these  days  has  l)egotten  a  certain 
indiflerence  to  its  peculiarities  and  gran¬ 
deur.  Ix>oking  to  physical  features  only, 
it  is  by  far  the  most  wonderful  ocean-inlet 
or  midland  sea  in  the  world  ;  penetrating 
further  into  the  heart  of  the  continent 
than  any  other,  and  more  strangely  broken 
and  diversified  in  its  outline  by  gulfs, 
straits,  ishands,  and  inner  seas.  Mere  ver¬ 
bal  description  does  little  towards  illustra¬ 
tion  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  A  map  or 
lobe  must  be  before  the  eye,  an(i  the 
,  lediterranean  be  looked  at  simply  and 
singly  in  its  boundaries  and  dimensions; 
putting  a.side  all  local  associations  which 
may  disturb  such  general  view.*  It  will  be 

*  This  direction  will  not  seem  snperflooos  to  those 
who  have  watched  tlie  curioua  naechutiical  results  of 
habit,  even  in  the  simple  matter  of  relative  position 
of  objexas  before  the  eye.  Any  one  may  satisfy  him¬ 
self  of  it  in  this  instance  by  merely  inverting  a  map, 
or  turning  a  globe  into  some  unwonted  position, 
when  he  will  create,  or  seemingly  have  before  his 
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I  seen  at  once  how  singular  and  curious  is  the 
configuration  of  this  vast  basin  ;  how  <leep 
!  its  gulfs  run  into  the  lands  which  surround 
it ;  and  how  closely  they  approach  at  its 
eastern  end  those  other  deep  inlets  of  the 
lied  Sea  and  Persian  Gul^  which  have 
their  connection  with  the  oceans  of  another 
hemisphere.  The  eye,  cast  over  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  will  see  nothing  equal 
or  comparable  to  it  in  these  physical  pecu¬ 
liarities.  Dante,  whose  descriptions  of 
nature  are  often  as  exact  as  they  are  al¬ 
ways  sublime,  s}>eaks  of  it  as — 

“lia  maggior  valle  in  che  I’acqua  si  spanda, 
Fuor  di  quel  mar  che  la  terra  inghirlanda.”* 

Those,  moreover,  even  least  tutored  in  mo¬ 
dern  geology  and  the  great  phenomena 
with  which  it  deals,  will  see  that  mighty 
movements  and  changes  must  have  occur¬ 
red  in  this  region,  in  .ages  far  anterior  to 
human  record  or  hmnan  existence  on  earth. 
We  shiill  hereafter  refer  to  some  present 
proofs  of  these  remote  events  (whether 
slow  or  paroxysmal  in  kind)  in  the  volca¬ 
noes  ana  earthquakes  which  still  so  singu¬ 
larly  affect  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 
^leanwhUe,  a  superficial  view  will  show 
VIS  this  Sea  exchanging  its  waters  with 
those  of  the  Atlantic  at  one  extremity  ; 
at  the  other,  nearly  2000  miles  distant, 
dissevered  but  by  a  low  and  narrow  isth¬ 
mus  from  those  which  belong  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
distance  it  divides  Europe  from  Africa, 
physically  and  socially  the  two  most  dis- 
simiLar  portions  of  the  globe — the  '■'■discor- 
danti  as  Dante  calls  them,  in  the 
very  pass^e  from  which  we  have  just 
quoted.  The  continent  of  Asia  closes  its 
eastern  extremity  ;  and  the  Asiatic  line  of 
coast,  including  that  of  the  Black  SSea, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  its  inner  basin, 
is  not  less  than  2500  miles  in  length.  The 
total  circumference  of  the  Mediterranean, 
following  the  line  of  its  great  gulfs,  is  es¬ 
timated  at  upwards  of  13,000  miles;  its 
area,  including  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
Seas  of  Azof  and  Marmora,  is  stated  at 
1,149,287  square  statute  miles,  by  Admiral 


sight  a  totally  new  oonfignration  of  land  and  sea, 
which  it  requires  some  time  and  efforts  to  bring  back 
to  the  reality  of  his  former  recoUectiona  Tlie  ex¬ 
periment  is  worth  making  as  a  special  illustration  of 
a  large  class  of  mental  phenomena,  which  can  not  be 
too  carefully  studied  as  a  part  of  psychology. 

*  Paradiso,  canto  ix.  82. 
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Smyth.*  These  are  magnificent  dimen¬ 
sions  ;  and  rendered  more  striking  by  its 
‘  '  profound  depth,  of  which  we  shall  pre¬ 

sently  speak,  and  by  the  lofty  mountain- 
chains  which  form  its  coasts  or  rise  as 
islands  from  amidst  its  waters. 

The  name  of  Mediterranean  dof«  not 
^  belong  to  the  ancient  historj'  of  this  sea, 

^  and  is  not  found  in  the  earlier  geographers, 

I  either  of  Greece  or  Rome.  To  the  pe^le 

of  Palestine  it  was  emphatically  “The 
Sea,”  or  the  “Great  Sea.”  To  the  Greeks 
i  and  Romans  it  was  the  Sea  within  the 

'  Colunms,  the  Mare  internum  ;  Nostrum 

mare  ;  or  still  more  frequently  described 
in  history  and  poetry  under  the  various 
local  names  derived  from  adjoining  people 
or  coasts.  The  word  Mediterranean  is 
not  found,  we  believe,  before  the  third 
or  fourth  century,  appropriate  though  it 
be  in  the  way  of  a  general  description. 
Other  names  of  common  currency  m!iy 
still  be  found  among  the  motley  traders  in 
this  sea — ^but  they  are  not  recognized  in 
our  maps — and  it  is  not  needful  to  enu¬ 
merate  them.  Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
connected  with  its  great  natural  divisions, 
as  the  Adriatic,  the  Archij>elago,  etc.,  are 
necessary  in  themselves,  and  s.anctioned 
by  long  and  familiar  historical  use. 

These  divisions  are  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  the  physical  history  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean.  As  many  as  seven  have  been 
suggested  and  defined  ;  but  we  may  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  denoting  one,  which 
is  instantly  obvious  to  the  eye,  as  break¬ 
ing  the  sea  into  two  great,  though  un¬ 
equal,  basins ;  and  not  less  strikingly 
marked  by  certtun  natural  features,  which 
coincide  with,  and  illustrate,  the  simple 
geographical  fact.  This  is  the  partition 
made  by  the  long  peninsula  of  Italy,  the 
island  of  Sicily,  and  the  projection  of  the 
African  continent  at  Cape  Bon ;  leaving  a 
passage  barely  eighty  miles  in  width 
between  the  western  and  eastern  basins 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  fact  thus 
obvious  to  the  eye  is  physically  expressed 
by  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Apennines 
stretching  along  Italy  to  its  very  extrem¬ 
ity,  and  retopearing  in  the  Neptunian 
Mountains  oi  Sicily ;  and  yet  further  by 

*  In  some  other  works  a  much  lower  statement  is 
given  of  the  superticial  extent  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
but  this  we  presume  to  depend  on  the  omission  of  the 
Blade  Sea  and  its  subordinate  basins,  and  on  the  use 
of  the  geographical  instead  of  the  square  statute 
mile  —  possibly,  also,  on  a  deduction  made  for  the 
Bur&ce  oocupi^  by  idands. 


a  bar  or  line  of  shallow  sea,  occupying 
the  strait  between  Sicily  and  Africa,  and 
separating  the  profound  depths  which  lie 
on  each  side  of  this  submarine  ridge. 
Though  a  part  of  the  line  be  thus  sub¬ 
merged  here,  as  well  as  in  the  narrower 
breach  forming  the  Strait  of  Messina,  the 
physical  fact  is  even  rendered  more  strik¬ 
ing  by  this  submergence ;  and  brought 
more  closely  into  relation  with  those  geo¬ 
logical  changes  which  have  moulded  the 
earth’s  surface  into  its  present  shape  and 
aspects.  And  that  great  subterranean 
forces  have  been  at  work  in  this  barrier¬ 
line,  we  have  further  evidence,  equally 
curious  and  instructive,  in  the  volcanic 
phenomena,  living  as  well  as  extinct, 
which  are  notable  throughout  its  whole 
extent ;  not  uninterruptedly,  indeed,  but 
I  so  connected  in  course  and  direction  as  to 
I  give  them  an  evident  relation  to  a  com- 
I  mon  physical  cause.  At  the  northern  end 
j  of  this  line  we  find  the  volcanic  rocks  of 
the  Euganean  Hills ;  amidst  which,  in  the 
village  of  Arqua,  stands  the  secluded 
tomb  of  Petrarch.  Coming  southwards 
a  long  tract  of  extinct  volcanic  fonnations 
stretches  through  the  Roman  States ;  and 
yet  further  south,  the  region  of  Vesuvius 
and  the  Campi  Flegrei,  wonderful  in  its 
present  phenomena,  not  less  so  in  those 
aspects  which  lielong  to  ages  before  any 
known  history.  Following  our  line  fur¬ 
ther,  we  come  to  Stromlxili  and  the  Li- 
pari  Isles,  still  emitting  fiames  and  volcanic 
vapors,  as  they  are  recorded  to  have 
done  more  than  2000  years  ago.  Yet 
further  south,  but  within  sight  of  these 
isles,  rises  the  mighty  cone  of  Etna,  cir¬ 
cled  round  by  a  vast  girdle  of  lavas  and 
other  volcanic  rocks — the  theme  of  mag¬ 
nificent  poetry  to  Homer  and  I*indar ; 
and  in  the  series  and  succession  of  these 
rocks  giving  record  of  ages  far  anterior 
to  any  poetry  on  earth.  The  line  of 
subterranean  fire  we  are  tracing  has  still 
another  attestation  in  an  event  of  our  own 
days.  In  1831  a  volcano  suddenly  burst 
forth  in  the  mid-sea  between  Sicily  and 
Africa;  burning  for  several  weeks,  and 
throwing  up  an  isle  or  crater-cone  of 
scoria}  and  ashes,  which  had  scarcely  been 
named  before  it  was  again  lost  by  subsi¬ 
dence  beneath  the  sea,  leaving  only  a 
shoal  bank  to  attest  this  strange  subma¬ 
rine  breach  in  the  earth’s  crust,  which 
thus  mingled  fire  and  water  in  one  com¬ 
mon  action. 

These  details  illustrate  that  new  science 
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of  Physical  (ieography  which  has  already 
added  so  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
earth  we  inhabit,  and  which  gives  such 
certain  and  ample  promise  to  future  re- 
Hearch.  '^The  same  principle  of  illustration 
may  still  be  kept  in  view,  for  the  physical 
history  of  the  Mediterranean  is  in  every 
part  singularly  blended  with  the  history 
of  the  nations  which  have  successively 
had  dominion  on  its  shores,  and  with  the 
arts,  literature,  and  social  usages  which 
have  ever  rendered  remarkable  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  globe.  It  has  been  remarked 
by  an  eminent  pliilosopher,  that  human 
culture  and  civilization  have  generally 
clung  to  countries  brought  into  proximity 
:uid  tacility  of  intercourse  by  inland  seas 
and  deeply-indented  coa.Hts.  Admitting 
the  reality  of  this  view,  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  may  be  cited  iis  the  happiest  illustra¬ 
tion  of  it ;  and  in  the  same  sense  its 
strangely  irregular  northern  coasts  pre¬ 
sent  a  striking  contrast  with  the  unbroken 
and  riverless  line  of  the  African  shores 
from  Morocco  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
Egypt  and  Carthage,  indeed,  grew  into 
grandeur  on  this  less  favored  coast.  But 
Egypt  rested  on  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea ;  while  Carthage,  of  Phoenician  ori¬ 
gin,  held  its  dominion  less  in  Africa  than 
as  a  naval  power,  fre<juenting  or  sulnluing 
the  European  coasts  and  islands  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Mediterranean. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  mere  technical 
geography  to  enumerate  the  several  chains 
or  groups  of  mountains  which  encircle  and 
detine  this  inland  sea — the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada — the  long  African  chain  of  Atlas — 
the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Aj)ennines — 
the  mountain  ranges  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Adriatic — the  great  group  of 
Greece — the  vast  chains  of  Caucasus, 
Taurus,  and  of  Libanus,  all  closely  per¬ 
taining  to  its  physical  geography.  We 
might  name  Parnassus,  Pindus,  Olympus, 
Pelion,  and  Ossa,  Ilymettus,  (Eta,  Athos, 
Etna,  and  a  hundred  other  mountains  fa¬ 
miliar  lo  classical  memory,  which  either 
rise  from  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
or  are  more  distantly  seen  in  coasting  its 
shores.  But,  without  pausing  upon  these, 
or  illustrating  them  bv  the  endless  quota¬ 
tions  which  will  crowd  on  the  recollection 
of  the  scholar,  we  may  remark  that  no  sea 
exhibits  so  wonderful  a  continuity  of  lofty 
and  precipitous  coast  as  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  With  the  exception  of  the  northern 
shore  of  Africa,  from  near  Tunis  to  the 
borders  of  Syria,  and  a  few  more  limited 


portions  of  coasts  in  other  parts,  we  find 
generally  around  this  vast  circuit  a  bold 
mountain-frontage  to  the  waters  ;  magni¬ 
ficently  exemplified  in  the  Corniche  and 
whole  line  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Amo ; 
in  the  African  coast  from  Algiers  to  Bo¬ 
na  ;  in  the  shores  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Syria;  and  yet  more  in  the  grand 
range  of  mountains  traversing  the  ancient 
monarchy  of  Mithridates,  and  forming  for 
ni.any  hundred  miles  the  precipitous  south¬ 
ern  boundary  of  the  Black  Sea.  Many 
portions  of  these  Mediterranean  coasts 
make  their  first  swell  from  the  sea  to  the 
height  of  3000  or  4000  feet,  with  moun¬ 
tains  behind  them  more  than  doubling 
this  elevation.  • 

The  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  with 
few  exceptipns,  oflfer  the  same  bold  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  eye.  In  none  of  its  physical 
features,  indeed,  is  this  Sea  more  remark¬ 
able  than  in  the  isles,  great  and  small, 
which  rise  so  numerously  out  of  its  pro¬ 
found  depths.  They  almost  all  attest  in 
their  height,  abruptness,  and  other  fea¬ 
tures  those  great  subterranean  movements 
in  past  ages,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  as 
having  variously  altered  the  relations  of 
land  and  sea  throughout  this  region. 
Sicily,  the  first  and  fairest  of  these  isles, 
offers  equal  and  endless  interest  to  the 
naturalist  and  historian,  the  artist  and  the 
poet,  despite  those  centuries  of  misgo- 
vernment  which  have  passed  over  it.  We 
may  affirm  with  safety  that  no  equal  sur¬ 
face  on  the  globe  concentrates  so  many 
objects  fitted  to  delight  the  eye  and  the 
imagination.  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Candia, 
and  Cyprus  abound  in  magnificent,  though 
less  accessible  scenery.  Corsica,  indeed, 
may  now  be  traversed  (and  well  merits 
to  be  so)  without  other  fear  than  of  bad 
lodgings  and  scanty  food.  The  traveler 
of  tliis  day,  forgetting  the  petulant  epi¬ 
grams  of  Seneca,  may  as  little  heed  the 
savage  stories  of  the  vendetta^  which  still 
linger  in  its  mountains,  forests,  and  wild 
villages.  Sardinia,  with  equal  natural 
attractions,  and  once  counted  among  the 
granaries  of  Rome,  offers  far  less  facility 
and  safety  to  the  modem  tourist ;  but  its 
}>olitical  connection  with  the  freest  and 
most  flourishing  of  the  Italian  States, 
gives  happier  augury  for  the  future. 
Candia  and  Cyprus,  scantily  known  to  us, 
notwithstanding  their  ancient  fame,  are 
awaiting  the  changes  now  at  work  in 
every  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire  ;  and 
which  will  alike  affect  the  fine  islands 
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crowdiiiff  the  Archipelajjo,  and  rendering 
it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  gulfs  in 
the  world.  Amidst  this  labyrinth  of 
mountain  isles  and  lofty  coasts,  rich  in 
historical  recollections  of  every  age,  lies 
the  pa8.s.age  towards  those  inner  seas, 
where  early  historj'  and  fable  are  blended 
together  in  that  vague  mystery  which  has 
its  charm  even  for  those  who  are  labor¬ 
ing  after  truth  and  reality.  In  this  great 
gulf  of  the  Archipelago,  moreover,  Gre¬ 
cian  poetry  found  the  material  for  some 
of  its  finest  descriptions.  No  one  can 
have  made  a  winter  voyage  through  its 
isles,  without  recalling  those  passages — 
among  the  grandest  of  Homer’s  similes, 
jind  api)^cntly  the  most  familiar  to  his 
imagination — where  the  rude  rock  and 
promontory  (the  aKTrj  vxIitjXrj,  at  every 
moment  present  to  the  eye)  are  pictured 
as  beaten  upon  by  the  winds  which  rush 
through  these  narrow  i.sland  channels,  and 
V»y  the  waves  of  the  sea  surrounding 
them.  In  witnessing  such  a  spect.acle — 
magnificent  wherever  it  be — the  voyager 
in  this  sea  may  fairly  assume  it  as  possible 
that  the  poet  himself  had  gazed  on  the 
very  oVuects  before  him ;  and  drawn  from 
them  that  noble  imagery,  which  has  be¬ 
come  the  inheritance  and  poetic  wealth 
of  every  succeeding  age. 

Among  the  other  islands  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  we  are  bound  to  notice  the 
Ionian  Isles  and  Malta,  as  parts  of  that 
vast  and  complex  sovereignty  which  En¬ 
glishmen  have  spread  over  the  fece  of  the 
globe.  We  count  them  among  our  de¬ 
pendencies,  though  they  can  not  justly  or 
expediently  be  considered  as  colonies. 
The  Ionian  Isles,  indeed,  we  should  be 
willing  to  regard  as  a  possession  held  in 
trust  for  some  future  Greek  sovereignty 
in  the  Levant,  better  constituted  than  the 
feeble  little  kingdom  which  now  bears  this 
name,  though  it  embraces  but  an  inconsi¬ 
derable  portion  of  the  Greek  race  and  the 
Greek  soil.  If  ever  detached  from  our 
rule,  these  islands  will  carry  wdth  them 
the  memorial  of  much  w'c  have  effected, 
Mid  sought  to  effect  for  their  good — an 
acknowledgment  grudginglymade  by  the 
present  generation  of  islanders,  but  which 
will  more  fhmkly  come  from  their  pos¬ 
terity. 

Among  the  great  physical  features  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  most  peculiar  is  that  re¬ 
markable  Strait  or  portal  which  forms  its 
entrance  from  the  Ocean ;  and  those  inner 
channels  scarcely  less  remarkable,  which 


connect  it  with  the  inner  seas,  washing  the 
ver\'  foot  of  therCaucasian  Chain,  and  even 
penetrating  far  into  the  Russian  Steppes. 
The  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the  passage  between 
Sea  and  Ocean,  is  w'ell  worthy  of  its  an¬ 
cient  fame ;  and  illustrates  even  to  the 
eye  those  fables  and  feelings  of  earlier 
times,  by  which  the  known  and  unknown 
are  ever  linked  together  in  the  human 
imagination.  The  history  of  Hercules — 
that  curious,  fertile,  and  still  unexplained 
source  of  so  m.any  Grecian  and  (Iriental 
myths — was  not  unnaturally  extended  to 
this  narrow  egress  from  the  known  sea ; 
and  the  mountain  columns,  Calpe  and 
Abyle,  became  the  lahorum  llerc^ilis  met(p^ 
the  stem  barrier  of  human  progress  to¬ 
wards  the  w'est.  The  awe  inspired  by 
this  mixture  of  myth  and  reality  may 
have  been  purposely  augmented  by  the 
tales  of  the  Phoenician  and  other  traders, 
seeking  to  maintain  a  monopoly  of  that 
Ocean  traffic  by  which  they  were  en¬ 
riched.  The  early  voy.ages  of  discovery, 
to  which  the  names  of  Pharaoh-Necho, 
Scylax  and  Ilanno  are  severally  attached, 
did  but  little  to  correct  the  misconcep¬ 
tions  of  ancient  geography  in  this  region; 
and  the  Atlantis  and  Hesperides,  if  not 
whollv  within  the  domain  of  fable,  are 
proba\)ly  onlv  vague  traces  of  some  early 
discovery  or  the  Isles  on  the  African 
Coast.*  Even  as  late  as  Juvenal,  the  in¬ 
tense  thirst  for  gold  is  exemplified  by  the 
mariners  rushing  into  the  mysterious 
ocean  beyond  Calpe,  to  obtain  it. 

“Calpe  relictA 

Audit  Ilerculeo  stridentem  gurgite  Solem.” 

That  a  barrier  once  existed  betw’ecn 
the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  the  vio¬ 
lent  disruption  of  which  opened  the  pre¬ 
sent  {>assage,  was  a  tradition  of  antiquity, 
more  natural  and  reasonable  than  most  of 
the  physical  speculations  of  the  time.  A 
strait,  contracted  in  one  point  to  little 
more  than  nine  miles,  (not  half  the  width 
of  the  Straits  of  Dover,)  might  w'ell  sug- 


*  The  wonderful  scenery  of  the  Canary  Isles,  if 
reached  tlius  early,  might  readily  have  suggestetl 
some  of  these  legends,  as  Tasso  has  indicated  in  the 
finest  ports  of  his  poem,  when  placing  the  gardens 
(rf"  Armida  and  the  “Dolce  prigione”  which  held 
Rinaldo  captive,  in  one  of  these  isles.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Uie  Canaries  by  Pliny  (founded  on  the  expe¬ 
dition  of  discovery  sent  tliither  by  that  remarkable 
man  Juba,  Prince  of  Numidia)  Is  well  worthy  of 
notice,  fK»m  its  exact  accordance  with  some  of  the 
most  notable  of  their  physical  features  at  this  day. 
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pest  such  a  conception.  And  though  the 
depth  of  the  inid-ciianuel  at  the  narrowest 
point  Is  fully  900  feet,  this  must  neverthe¬ 
less  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  bar,  or  sub¬ 
marine  ridge,  between  the  ocean  and  sea ; 
since  the  waters  deepen  rapidly  on  each 
side — so  suddenly  even  in  the  strait  itself, 
that  between  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta,  where 
the  width  is  twelve  miles,  nearly  6000 
feet  of  sounding  line  have  been  run  out ; 
while  somewhat  further  to  the  eiustward 
no  soundings  have  been  obtained.  Let 
any  one  look  on  a  map,  and  mark  the 
general  trending  of  the  European  and 
African  coasts,  and  their  peculiar  apponi- 
tion  and  opposition  in  the  Strait  itself, 
and  he  will  at  once  surmise  that  this 
place  must  have  been  the  scene  of  great 
movements  and  changes,  involving  both 
sea  and  land;  and  due  to  those  subter¬ 
ranean  forces,  which  have  every  where 
been  active,  in  one  form  or  another,  in 
altering  the  configuration  of  the  earth’s 
surface. 

We  must  speak  more  cursorily  of  those 
inner  Straits,  the  Dardanelles  and  Bos¬ 
phorus,  which  give  access  to  the  vast  in¬ 
terior  basin  of  the  Black  Sea — a  name 
once  obscure  and  even  fearful  in  report, 
but  now  become  familiar  to  us  as  the 
Baltic  or  German  Ocean.  These  two 
Straits  are  among  the  marvels  of  the 
Mediterranean :  rivers  they  might  not 
inaptly  be  called,  since  they  afford  egress 
by  the  rapid  and  profound  current  flow- 
ing  through  them  to  the  waters  from 
nearly  one  third  of  the  surface  of  Europe. 
The  Danube,  the  Don,  and  the  Dnieper 
all  empty  themselves  through  this  channel 
into  the  greater  basin  below.  Their 
waters,  in  passing  the  Straits,  flow  be¬ 
tween  shores  every  point  of  which  has 
the  history  or  poetry  of  fonner  ages  in¬ 
scribed  upon  it.  No  passages  between 
seas  elsewhere  on  the  globe  can  compare 
with  these,  either  in  living  scenery  or 
past  recollections.  Classical  legends  of 
the  most  remote  antiquity  are  here 
blended  with  the  record  of  those  more 
real  events  of  conquest,  migration,  sove¬ 
reignty,  and  revolution,  of  which  the 
Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles  have  been  the 
scene  at  all  periods ;  often  defining  their 
course  and  progress,  often  suddenly  ar¬ 
resting  it.  Europe  and  Asia,  with  pro¬ 
montories  and  palaces  reflected  from  the 
same  great  stream,  may  be  said  to  divide 
its  history  between  them.  For  the  last  j 
four  centuries  Asia  and  Asiatics  have  had  i 


dominion  here,  and  in  name  and  outward 
recognition  this  may  continue  yet  longer. 
But  virtually  a  change  has  l^gun,  the 
progress  of  which  can  not  now  be  ar¬ 
rested  ;  and  which  in  its  ultimate  effect 
will  inevitably  restore  to  Europe  its 
sovereignty  in  these  straits  and  seas,  so 
important  in  their  position  to  the  com¬ 
merce  and  civilization  of  the  world.  In 
this  respect  (as  perchance  in  many  others 
not  yet  full^  surmised)  the  recent  war 
will  bear  fruits  to  be  gathered  by  succeed¬ 
ing  generations. 

The  depth  of  the  Mediterranean  is 
another  of  its  great  physical  chai-acteris- 
tics.  We  have  spoken  of  the  deep  sound¬ 
ings  close  to  the  bar  in  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  of  those  which  occur  on 
each  side  qf  the  submarine  ridge  extend¬ 
ing  from  Sicily  to  the  African  coast. 
These  soundings,  indeed,  have  not  yet 
been  made  in  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
improved  methods  lately  adopted  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  conducted  so  systematically 
by  Lieut.  Maury,  in  some  parts  of  that 
ocean.  But  they  suffice  to  indicate  depths 
e(]^ual  to  the  average  height  of  the  moun- 
tams  girding  round  this  great  basin ;  and, 
if  one  particular  experiment  may  be 
credited,  reaching  even  to  15,000  feet ;  an 
equivalent  to  the  elevation  of  the  highest 
Alps.  This  sounding  was  made  about 
nmety  miles  east  of  Malta.  Between 
Cyprus  and  Egypt  6000  feet  of  line  have 
been  let  down  without  reaching  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Other  deep  soundings  have  been 
made  in  other  places  with  similar  results. 
We  have  not  yet  obtained  any  official 
account  of  the  soundings  very  recently 
ettected  by  the  “  Tartarus  ”  ui  the  lines  of 
sea  between  Egypt  and  the  Archipelago  ; 
but  it  is  stated  on  a})])arently  good  au¬ 
thority,  that  one  sounding  between  Alex¬ 
andria  and  IMiodes  reached  bottom  at  the 
depth  of  9900  feet ;  another,  between 
Alexandria  and  Candia,  gave  a  depth  of 
300  feet  beyond  this.  These  single  sound¬ 
ings,  indeed,  whether  of  ocean  or  sea,  are 
always  open  to  the  certainty  that  greater, 
as  well  as  lesser  depths  must  exist,  to 
which  no  line  has  ever  been  sunk — a  case 
coming  under  that  general  law  of  Proba¬ 
bilities  so  largely  applicable  in  every  part 
of  physics.  In  the  Mediterranean  espe¬ 
cially,  which  has  so  many  aspects  of  a 
sunken  basin,  there  may  be  abysses  ot“ 
depth  here  and  there  which  no  plummet 
j  is  ever  destined  to  reach. 

I  This  mere  outline  of  the  Mediterranean, 
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in  its  prominent  features,  establishes  its 
prt^minence  over  any^  other  inland  sea  on 
the  globe.  The  Baltic  is  another  singular 
inlet,  spreading  its  long  and  narrow  gulfe 
into  the  center  of  Northern  Europe,  but 
as  different  in  its  physical  characters  as  in 
its  relation  to  the  history  of  the  world 
Far  interior  in  extent,  accessible  only 
through  shallow  straits,  and  with  a  depth 
no  where  exceeding  1100  teet,  its  waters 
are  brackish  and  tideless,  its  coasts  and 
isles  flat  and  monotonous  throughout. 
No  historical  monuments,  save  a  few  of 
mediajval  age,  are  found  within  its  cir¬ 
cuit.  Ancient  history,  indeed,  gathers 
none  but  the  most  vague  and  scanty  re¬ 
cords  from  its  shores,  notwithstanding 
that  we  know  them  to  have  been  traversed 
by  some  of  those  great  races  whose  migra¬ 
tion  from  the  East  has  so  mightily  affected 
the  destinies  of  W estem  Europe.  Though 
for  a  time  animated  by  the  mercantile 
activity  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  yet 
until  the  epoch  and  creations  of  Peter  the 
Great,  when  the  Empire  of  Muscovy 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  the  Bal¬ 
tic  had  a  very  small  share  in  the  political 
or  commercial  interests  of  the  European 
world.  The  revolutions  of  the  Swedish 
monarchy,  and  the  campaigns  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  Charles  XII.  form  the  only 
conspicuous  exceptions  to  this  remark. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  physical  parallel  to 
the  Mediterranean  might  be  found  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico — detached  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  by  the  continuous  chain  of  the  Lee¬ 
ward  Islands  and  Bahamas,  and  similarly 
divided  into  two  great  basins  by  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  Cuba  between  the  Florida  and 
Honduras  coasts.  The  volcanic  isles  of 
this  gulf  afford  a  further  analogy  ;  and  yet 
more,  the  extraordinary  isthmus  which 
divides  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans — 
the  only  comparable  instance  on  the  globe 
to  th.at  of  Suez,  and  singularly  alike,  too, 
in  the  length  and  direction  of  the  vast 
circuit  of  at  least  15,000  miles,  by  which 
alone  na\’igable  communication  can  now 
be  made  between  the  waters  pressing  on 
e.ach  side  this  narrow  neck  of  land. 
Human  enterprise,  rioting  at  this  moment 
in  a  triumphant  struggle  with  all  natural 
obstacles,  is  seeking  simultaneously  to  cut 
a  passage  for  ships  across  each  isthmus. 
We  have  recently  examined  in  detail  the 
obstacles  which  ap|>ear  to  us  to  oppose 
the  successful  execution  of  the  isthmus  of 
Suez  canal ;  and  in  spite  of  the  energy  with  ] 
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which  M.  de  Lesseps  continues  to  advocate 
that  scheme,  we  see  no  reason  to  change 
our  opinion,  which  has  lately  been  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phenson. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the 

fhysical  wonders  of  the  Mediterranean, 
ts  volcanoes,  active  or  extinct,  and  the 
earthquakes  which  are  so  frequent  and 
violent  within  its  area,  merit  more  especial 
notice  ;  expressing,  as  they  do,  those  local 
subterranean  forces  which  have  been  com¬ 
bined  in  forming  and  shaping  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  ocean  gulf.  We  have  already 
traced  that  singular  line  of  volcanic  action 
which  may  be  said  to  divide  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  into  two  great  basins,  manifestly 
defined  by  the  continuity  of  these  great 
natural  phenomena.  It  is  needless  to 
quote  Homer,  or  Pindar,  or  Thucydides 
in  proof  of  the  antic^uity  of  the  fires  of 
.^tna  and  the  .^Eolian  Isles,  since  the 
series  of  volcanic  rocks  around  them  attest 
ages  of  prior  eruption,  of  which  no  human 
record  exists,  llionte  Somma,  that  strange 
and  solitary  remnant  of  the  older  cone  of 
V esuvius,  tells  the  same  tale  of  a  time  in¬ 
approachable  by  date,  and  of  which  there 
is  no  tradition.  The  history  of  the  pre¬ 
vent  Vesuvius,  so  active  in  every  succeed¬ 
ing  century,  begins  but  with  the  time  of 
Pliny,  and  the  destruction  of  that  city 
which  we  are  now  disentombing  at  its 
foot.  A  similar  attestation  of  age  we 
have  in  the  various  extinct  volcanic  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Italy  and  of  Sardinia.  Closely 
contiguous  again  to  the  marble  isle  of 
Paros,  in  the  Archipelago,  which  h.os  fur¬ 
nished  such  noble  materi.al  to  Grecian 
sculpture,  we  find  the  dark  igneous  rocks 
of  Santorin,  thrown  up  by  eruptions,  some 
of  which  are  historically  known  to  us. 
Gf  these  several  volcanic  areas  in  the 
Mediterranean  we  would  esjiecially  direct 
attention  to  the  Lipari  Islands,  as  replete 
with  interest  both  from  the  number  and 
singularity  of  their  igneous  minerals,  and 
from  the  extraordinary  volcanic  scenerj' 
amidst  which  these  are  found.  But  the 
steamboat  now  governs  the  course  of  all 
maritime  travel,  as  the  railroad  does  that 
by  land.  The  lofty  cone  of  Stromboli, 
projecting  its  almost  perpetual  flame,  oc 
casionally  indeed  arrests  the  voyager’s 
eye.  But  no  regular  steamer  visits  these 
islands ;  and  they  are  left  unseen,  save  by 
some  stray  geologist,  who,  deserting  for 
a  moment  his  Silurian  or  Tertiary  Strata, 
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coineA  to  the  study  of  those  more  recent 
changes  which  have  acted  on  and  dis- 
turbeil  the  present  crust  of  tiie  globe. 

In  close  physical  relation  to  its  volca¬ 
noes  are  those  great  earthquakes  by  which 
in  all  ages,  the  basin  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  especially  its  central  and  east¬ 
ern  portion,  nas  been  shaken  and  devas¬ 
tated.  Omitting  the  various  records  of 
earlier  date,  we  may  notice  the  earth¬ 
quake  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  which 
spread  wide  calamity  over  its  coasts  and 
isles  ;  destroying,  as  is  affirmed,  50,000 
j)ersons  at  Alexandria  alone  by  the  sud¬ 
den  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea;  and  those 
yet  more  frequent  and  violent  in  the  time 
of  Justinian,  described  by  Procopius  and 
other  writers,  in  one  of  which  the  city  of 
Antioch  is  reported  to  have  lost  250,000 
of  its  inhabitants.  All  such  numbers  are 
of  course  gross  exaggerations,  but  exag¬ 
gerations  which  express  the  magnitude  of 
the  calamities  sustained.  Under  the  same 
qualiflcation  we  may  mention  the-  series 
of  great  earthquakes  in  1693,  of  which 
Sicily  seems  to  have  been  the  center,  with 
a  recorded  loss  of  80,000  or  90,000  of  its 
population  ;  and  the  Calabrian  earth- 
(|uakes  of  1783  and  1784,  extraordinary 
from  the  frequency  of  the  shocks,  of  which 
about  1100  were  registered  at  Monta- 
leone,  the  seeming  center  of  these  subter¬ 
ranean  convulsions.  In  the  very  last  year, 
1856,  the  whole  eastern  bsisin  of  the 
Mediterranean  was  shaken  by  a  violent 
earthquake,  from  which  some  thousand 
jtersons  are  alleged  to  have  perished  in 
Candia  alone.  Certiiin  areas  in  this  sea, 
and  without  .any  close  volcanic  proximity, 
are  subject  to  what  may  be  called  a 
chronic  form  of  the  j)henomenon.  Such  an 
area  exists  among  the  Ionian  Isles  ;  where 
the  year  rarely  passes  without  some  terre- 
moto,  greater  or  less  in  violence  ;  and 
where  daily  shocks  are  not  uncommon  for 
several  weeks  in  succession.  Those  who 
have  visited  Zante  and  Santa  Maura  will 
recollect  the  many  traces  of  such  concus¬ 
sions  scattered  over  these  islands.  In 
1853  a  smart  shock  of  earthquake  was 
felt  over  the  mainland  of  Greece,  which 
overthrew  most  of  the  existing  habita¬ 
tions  of  Thebes,  and  caused  great  alarm 
in  Athens.  This  occurrence  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  earthquake  is  recorded  to  have  taken 
place  in  Atticji,  and  the  state  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  monuments  of  Athens  shows  that 


they  have  not  suflfered  in  former  ages 
from  that  formidable  cause  of  destruc¬ 
tion. 

Tlie  geology  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin  is  a  subject  which  would  lead  us  be¬ 
yond  our  present  limits.  To  give  a  bare 
outline  of  it  would  be,  in  fact,  to  enumer¬ 
ate,  as  appearing  in  difierent  localities  of 
its  coasts  and  isles,  almost  every  one  in 
the  long  series  of  formation,  from  granite 
and  the  primitive  slate  rocks,  to  the  new¬ 
est  tertiary  strata,  laden  with  the  shells 
of  existing  seas.  Though  the  zealous 
iictivity  of  geologists  during  the  last 
(juarter  of  a  century  has  left  few  regions 
untouched,  there  are  yet  certain  portions 
of  coast — as  in  Asia  Minor  and  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  for  ex¬ 
ample — which  require,  and  will  repay,  a 
closer  examination,  especially  as  regards 
the  fossiliferous  strata,  those  wonderful 
exponents  of  ages  and  conditions  of  the 
earth  prior  to  the  existence  of  man  upon 
it.  The  localities  just  named  are  near  to 
that  region  which  bears  the  earliest 
records  of  human  existence  ;  and  the  re¬ 
search  here,  though  in  no  way  affecting 
the  physical  relations  of  time  and  succes¬ 
sion  already  determined,  would  have  an 
interest  peculiar  to  itself,  in  associating 
these  records  with  the  more  silent  ante¬ 
cedent  memorials,  stamped  in  their  long 
series  on  the  strata  beneath. 

On  the  zoology  and  botany  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  we  are  equally  unable  to  dwell, 
seeing  the  multitude  of  details  they  com¬ 
prise,  and  the  difficulty  of  reducing  them 
to  any  brief  delineation.  A  future  work 
on  this  sea,  such  as  we  desire  to  obtain, 
must  attest  its  completeness  by  embrac¬ 
ing  these  topics  in  their  full  extent,  and 
with  all  the  aids  and  results  of  modern 
research.  Such  research  directed  to  this 
locality  has  certain  interests  which  may 
well  sanction  and  encourage  it.  A  vast  cir¬ 
cuit  of  profound  sea,  so  nearly  severed 
from  the  ocean,  is  sure,  according  to  all 
analogy,  to  possess  a  Fauna  and  Flora 
more  or  less  peculiar  to  itself;  with 
subordinate  distinctions  from  the  various 
climates  of  the  lands  adjoining  it,  and  the 
deep  penetration  of  its  gulfs  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  continent.  But  there  is  a  further 
interest,  yet  more  appropriate  to  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  relation  of  its  liv¬ 
ing  natural  history  to  the  more  ancient 
records  we  possess  of  animal  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  life.  History,  poetry,  and  philosophy 
are  alike  illustrated  by  the  ideutifleatiou 
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of  speciea,  and  by  the  removal  of  those 
errors  which  a  vague  nomenclature  and 
imperfect  classification  have  propagated 
from  one  age  to  another.  This  has  been 
strikingly  exemplified  on  various  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  of  late  years,  and 
especially  in  Palestine  and  Egypt ;  where 
the  illustration  blends  itself  with  sacred 
history,  and  scientific  research  becomes  a 
living  commentary  and  confirmation  of 
Scripture.  Those  who  have  read  the  Rev. 
A.  P.  Stanley’s  admirable  work  on  Syria 
and  Palestine  will  readily  appreciate  the 
value  as  well  as  interest  of  the  proof  de¬ 
rived  from  this  method  of  research. 

A  volume  might  be  w'ritteu  on  the 
rivers  of  the  Mediterranean.  "Wliile 
forming  a  remarkable  part  of  its  physi¬ 
cal  history,  very  many,  perhajis  the 
greater  number,  are  familiar  to  us  under 
the  same  classical  association  as  the  shores 
whence  they  issue  into  the  sea.  No  natu¬ 
ral  features,  indeed,  fix  and  endear  these 
associations  so  much  as  rivers.  They 
mark  and  define  the  events  of  hbtory  ; 
they  feed  with  pleasing  or  pathetic  images 
the  fisuicy  of  the  poet ;  they  furnish  even 
the  most  profound  philosophy  with  illus¬ 
tration  and  example.  From  that  furthest 
extremity  of  this  inland  sea,  where 

“  Mseotis  sleeps,  and  hardly  flows 
The  freezing  Tanais  through  a  waste  of  snows,” 

to  its  egress  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  u’e 
have  a  succession  of  streams  all  more  or 
less  knowm  to  classical  fame.  We  can  not 
stop  to  enumerate  them  in  full;  but  in 
naming  the  Don,  the  Dnieper,  the  Dan¬ 
ube,  the  Nile,  the  Po,  the  Rhone,  and  the 
Ebro,  as  those  of  greatest  length  and  vol¬ 
ume,  we  leave  to  the  recollection  of  our 
readers  those  numerous  lesser  rivers  of 
Asia,  Greece,  and  Italy — the  Masandcr, 
Hebrus,  Peneus,  Alpheus,  Tiber,  etc. — 
which  have  become  almost  as  household 
words  to  our  literature  and  speech.  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
of  modem  time,  has  drawn  plenteously 
from  these  names  and  records  of  ancient 
streams ;  thereby  satisfying  at  once  those 
classical  feelings  .and  that  love  of  n.atural 
beauty  which  we  believe  to  be  more 
deeply  cherished  in  England  than  in  any 
other  country. 

Of  all  the  rivers  which  enter  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  the  Nile  is  beyond  doubt  the 
most  wonderful  ;  scarcely  should  Ave  err 
in  calling  it  the  most  wonderful  in  the 
world.  The  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  vol¬ 


ume  of  w'ater  which  it  pours  through  in¬ 
land  seas  and  forests,  and  over  cataracts 
and '  rapids  unriv.aled  in  grandeur,  comes 
closest  to  it  in  the  comparison.  But  the 
latter  river  is  utterly  wanting  in  those 
marvelous  monuments  of  ancient  em¬ 
pire  which  have  h.allowed  the  Nile  to  all 
succeeding  ages,  and  w'hich  we  are  still 
disinterring  and  deciphering  for  those 
Avho  come  after  us.  Its  waters,  while  re¬ 
flecting  these  great  monuments  as  they 
flow  through  Egypt,  give  exuberent  fer¬ 
tility  to  a  country  which  would  else  have 
been  a  portion  of  the  adjoining  desert. 
The  line  to  which  they  reach  in  their 
annual  flood,  abruptly  divides  a  sterile 
sand  from  the  most  profuse  and  vigorous 
vegetation ;  and  Seneca  in  no  wise  exag¬ 
gerates  in  saying  that  to  the  Nile  Egypt 
owes  not  merely  its  fertility  of  soil,  but 
the  soil  itself.  {Nat.  Qiap^t.,  lib.  4.) 
Though  somewhat  beside  our  subject,  we 
could  willingly  descant  on  various  other 
peculiarities  of  this  majestic  river;  such 
as  its  singular  parallelism  to  the  prolonged 
gulf  of  the  Red  Sea  —  its  flows  of  1200 
miles  through  Nubia  and  Egypt,  without 
the  addition  of  a  single  stream  to  its 
waters,  which  thereby  actually  decrease  in 
volume  as  they  descend  to  the  sea — the 
wonderful  persistence  and  uniformity  of 
that  vast  periodical  flood,  which,  coining 
from  unknown  sources,  has  for  at  least 
four  thousand  years  preserved  the  same 
limes  of  rise  and  fall — the  equ<al  ste.adi- 
ness  of  that  old  Etesian  wind  (the  Ete^ia 
flabra)  which  meets  and  stems  the  de¬ 
scending  waters — and  alsive  .all,  the  mys¬ 
terious  problem,  still  unsolved,  as  to  the 
origin  and  true  fountains  of  this  great 
river.  Recent  rese.arch,  apjiroaching 
w'ithin  four  degrees  of  the  equ.ator,  has 
m.ade  it  almost  certain  that  they  are  to  be 
sought  for  near  to,  or  even  south  of,  this 
line ;  but  whether  in  mount.ains  of  perjie- 
tu.al  snow,  or  in  a  high  region  of  lakes  and 
swamps,  is  a  question  still  optm  to  the  en¬ 
terprise  of  the  traveler.  That  the  dis¬ 
covery  will  be  made  within  the  next  few 
years  w'e  hold  to  be  certain,  seeing  the 
7.e.al  and  new’  appliances  directed  tow  ards 
it.  The  man  who  .accomplishes  the  dis¬ 
covery  will  perpetuate  his  name  to  all 
future  time,  even  though  he  do  but  con¬ 
firm  that  statement  of  Ptolemy,  to  which 
modern  discovery  is  every  day  lending 
fresh  weight. 

The  number  and  magnitude  of  the 
Mediterranean  rivers  have  given  rise  to 
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some  curious  inquiries — suggested  even 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Dr.  Ilalley — as  to 
the  dis|K)sal  of  the  mighty  volumes  of 
water  thus  poured  into  tne  sea ;  and 
added  to  by  the  rains,  averaging  sixteen 
or  seventeen  inches  annually,  w'hich  fall 
iqwn  its  area.  The  level  remaining  the 
same,  the  question  occurs  how  this  balance 
is  maintained  ?  It  can  not  be  efflux 
into  the  Atlajitic,  since  the  only  notable 
current  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  is  a 
central  one,  setting  constantly  inwards 
from  the  ocean ;  at  tl>e  average  rate,  be¬ 
tween  Tariffa  and  Alcagar  Point,  where 
the  passage  is  narrowest,  of  nearly  three 
miles  an  hour.  Ilalley  urged,  and  made 
experiments  to  prove,  lh.at  simple  evapo¬ 
ration  from  a  surface  of  this  extent,  and  in 
this  latitude,  was  fully  equal  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  ;  and  though  some  of  his 
postulates  are  doubted,  the  general  con¬ 
clusion  may  fairly  be  admitted.  It  is  a 
fractional  part  and  local  evidence  of  that 
great  balance  or  law  of  compensation 
w'hich  prevails  over  the  globe  ;  blending 
together  the  various  elements  of  force 
and  action  into  one  constant  and  harmo¬ 
nious  result.  Whatever  seeming  dis¬ 
orders  may  occur  in  the  working  of  these 
elements,  they  so  neutralize  one  another 
in  time  and  locality  as  to  maintain  unim¬ 
paired  that  equilibrium  which  on  a  small 
scale,  is  often  vainly  sought  for  by  human 
labor  and  ingenuity. 

We  must  remark,  however,  that  there 
is  still  a  good  deal  of  uncertamty  as  to 
the  eastward  current  in  the  Stnaits  of  Gib¬ 
raltar.  What  the  deviations  are  from  its 
average  velocity,  and  how  produced,  are 
points  not  yet  ascert.ained.  Nor  have  we 
any  certain  proof  as  to  a  |>oint  more  dis- 
jnited ;  namely,  whether  there  be  not 
an  under-current,  carrying  outwards  an 
equivalent  to  the  volume  brought  in  from 
the  ocean.  Two  or  three  ambiguous  sto¬ 
ries  of  sunken  ships,  transported  west¬ 
wards,  have  been  accepted  as  j)artial  proof 
of  this ;  but  stronger  presunq)tions  have 
been  drawn  from  the  necessity  of  such 
oiittjobiij  equiv.alent  to  the  surface  current 
setting  in — from  our  knowledge  of  coun¬ 
ter-currents  of  similar  kind  in  other  oc«‘ans 
and  seas — and  from  the  tact  observed  of 
the  increasing  specific  gravity  of  the 
waters  of  the  ^Mediterranean  within  the 
Straits  as  their  depth  augments.  These 
conjectures,  however,  admit  of  being  con¬ 
verted  into  certainty  ;  and  doubtless  will 


be  so,  with  the  augmented  means  which 
every  year  aftbrds  for  such  researches. 

The  common  belief  that  the  Mediterra- 
m‘an  is  a  tideless  sea  is  not  strictly  true. 
It  is  too  vast  a  basin  not  to  feel  in  itself, 
independently  of  those  ocean  tides,  which 
are  lost  indeed  in  the  ingress  of  the  Straits, 
that  wonderful  influence  of  the  moon  and 
sun,  acting,  by  periods  of  endless  inter¬ 
mission,  on  .all  the  great  waters  of  the  globe. 
But  nevertheless,  the  surface  is  not  large 
enough,  nor  the  egress  to  the  Atlantic 
wide  enough,  to  allow  of  those  successive 
displacements  and  replacements  of  water 
which  are  essential  to  tlie  complete  phe¬ 
nomena  of  tides  ;  while  the  winds  and  the 
fluctuations  of  atmospheric  pressure,  even 
more  marked  and  frequent  here  than  on 
the  ocean,  have  far  greater  effect  in  dis¬ 
turbing,  or'annulling  altogether,  the  slight 
tidal  elevation  actually  attained.  It  is 
only  under  certain  local  conditions,  like 
those  which,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the 
British  Channel,  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges, 
etc.,  raise  the  tides  to  thirty  or  forty  feet, 
that  the  waters  of  the  ^lediterranean  show 
.any  distinct  tidal  periods.  Wherever  the 
line  of  coast  is  contracted  into  a  strait,  or 
approximates  to  the  funnel  form,  there  the 
tide  generally  becomes  obvious.  In  the 
Faro  of  Messma  it  reaches  from  twelve  to 
twenty  inches,  and  occurs  with  some  reg¬ 
ularity.  At  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Adri.atic,  at  Venice  and  Chiozza,  the 
rise  often  reaches  tw'o  or  three  feet ;  great¬ 
ly  influenced  by  the  winds  of  the  gulf,  but 
not  depending  on  them.  In  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth  similar  but  slighter  effects  have 
been  observed ;  and  again,  in  the  narrow 
Strait  of  Negropont,  the  ancient  Euripus, 
we  find  a  very  singular  and  perplexing  al¬ 
ternation  of  currents — partly,  as  it  appears, 
true  lunar  tides,  with  periodical  rise  of 
w.aters  —  partly  the  eftect  of  irregular 
winds  and  of  the  tortuous  lines  of  moun¬ 
tain  coast  which  mark  this  extraordinary 
locality.  The  greatest  of  Greek  natur.al- 
ihts — Aristotle — died  within  actual  sight 
of  these  tidal  phenomena;  but  we  m.ay 
very  safely  reject  the  old  story  that  he 
ilrowned  himself  in  the  Euvipu.s,  because 
un.able  satisfactorily  to  ex})lain  them. 

The  color,  luminosity,  and  saltness  of 
the  Mediterranean  are  <ii3cus.sed  by  Ad¬ 
miral  Smyth  in  one  of  his  chapters.  The 
clear  blue  tint  of  its  w.aters  has  been  com¬ 
memorated  from  early  time ;  and,  in  the 
.absence  of  strong  tides  or  currents,  it  is 
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probable  that  such  color  may  be  more  1 
constant  in  this  deep  inland  sea  than  in 
the  ocean  at  large.  But  the  rule  is  the 
same  here  as  in  the  open  ocean  —  shallow  ' 
water  is  indicated  by  a  green  tint  of  differ¬ 
ent  degrees,  profound  depth  by  an  indigo  ' 
blue  color.  In  that  wonderful  phenome- ; 
non  of  animal  life — the  luminousness  of 
its  waters — the  Mediterranean  is  at  least 
as  remarkable  as  any  other  sea.  Some 
observers  have  considered  it  to  be  more  ' 
so ;  and  it  is  doubtless  possible,  though 
unproved,  that  the  recesses  of  an  inland 
sea,  with  few  currents,  highly  saline,  and 
shown  by  its  volcanoes  to  be  closely  con¬ 
tiguous  to  sources  of  subterranean  heat, 
may  favor  the  generation  of  these  singu- 1 
lar  forms  of  animal  life,  which  perplex  the  ' 
imagination  equally  by  their  profuse , 
abund.ance  and  their  exquisite  minute- ' 
ness. 


this  place  of  150  fathoms.  No  stream  of 
denser  water,  coming  from  greater  depths, 
could  rise  upwards,  so  as  to  surmount  this 
imjiediment.  The  question  altogether 
must  be  left  to  future  and  more  multij’died 
ob.ser\'ation8. 

The  physical  history  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  can  not  be  complete  without  some 
notice  of  the  winds,  which  move  this  great 
mass  of  inland  waters.  We  do  not  find 
here,  nor  could  we  expect  their  existence, 
the  constant  or  strictly  periodical  atmo¬ 
spheric  currents,  whic)i  sweep  over  the 
wider  oceans  of  the  globe.  In  a  land¬ 
locked  basin,  thus  irregular  in  outline, 
studded  with  mountain-isles,  and  ^irt 
round  in  great  jiart  by  mountain  chsins, 
local  causes  modify  or  predominate  over 
those  general  conditions  to  which  the  at- 
mosjthere  is  subjected  by  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  and  its  luinual  revolution  round 


Regarding  the  saltness  of  this  sea  our , 
information  is  somewhat  ambiguous.  The  | 
most  exact  notices  appear  to  l>e  those  of' 
Borillon  la  Grange,  which  give  the  aver-  [ 
age  proportion  of  saline  matter  as  fully  four  ' 
per  cent,  or  about  one  twelfth  more  than  ' 


that  of  the  ocean.  But  this  may  vary  in  ' 
different  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  * 
a  further  and  more  curious  question  re- 1 


lates  to  the  proportion  at  different  depths,  j 
In  the  case  of  a  profound  basin,  with  a 
narrow  egress,  continually  receiving  saline  J 
matters  both  from  the  ocean  and  land,  ^ 
and  losing  none  by  evaporation — the  pre¬ 
sumption  occurs  that  tne  water  may  be¬ 
come  more  s.aline  and  denser  in  the  greater 


depths,  and  may  even  in  places  deposit 
beds  of  salt  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  No 


such  deposits  have  been  found  in  sound¬ 
ing ;  but  the  observations  of  Wollaston 


upon  specimens  of  water  obtained  from  ' 
difterent  depths,  show  a  specific  gravity  | 


greatly  angraented  at  the  deeper  levels  ;  ^ 
instanced  especially  in  one  ca.se,  where  j 
water  from  a  depth  of  670  fathoms,  about  | 
fifty  miles  within  the  Straits,  was  found 


to  contain  four  times  the  usual  quantity 
of  salt;  and  to  have  a  specific  gravity 


equivalent  to  this  large  exce.ss.  This  is  so  ^ 
singular  a  result  as  to  have  created  doubt  ^ 
respecting  its  accuracy.  Dr.  Wollaston’s 


inference  from  it,  that  there  must  be  a 


the  sun.  To  other  influences  on  the  winds 
of  this  sea,  must  be  added  that  of  the  vast 
African  desert,  stretching  for  2000  miles 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  southern  shore, 
and  in  parts  touching  ui>on  it — an  enor¬ 
mous  waste  of  bare  sand  or  rock,  vehe¬ 
mently  reflecting  the  rays  of  a  southern 
sun,  and  .acting  as  a  furnace  on  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  .above  it.  In  effect  of  these  and 
other  circumstances,  the  winds  of  the 
Mediterranean,  though  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  regular  and  jieriodical,  yet  abound  in 
local  characters  and  local  names;  and  Ave 
might  readily  enumerate  more  than  a 
dozen,  pertaining  to  different  coasts  or 
gulfs — as  the  Jiirazones  of  the  S.K.  coast 
of  Spain;  the  Yent  de  Bize^ox  Mhtrolo^ 
the  southern  French  coast ;  the  Ruffii'he 
ofCorsic.a,  .and  other  mountainous  isl:in<ls  ; 
the  Grefjnle  of  Sardinia  and  Malta ;  the 
.and  Bora  of  the  Adriatic  ;  the 
Trauiontaiia  generally  over  the  Levant ; 
.and  the  Leranters  and  Sirocco  of  the 
whole  Mediterranean.  Of  these  several 
winds,  the  Sirocco,  or  south-easterly  u  ind, 
is  by  far  the  most  remarkable  ;  not  mere¬ 
ly  from  its  frequency  and  wide  prevalence, 
but  yet  more  from  its  physical  properties, 
and  jieculi.ar  effects  on  tlie  animal  fr.ame. 
These  effects,  m.ainly  manifested  on  the 
nervous  and  muscular  power,  are  now  be¬ 
come  too  familiar  to  tlie  traveler  to  need 


dense  lower  current  running  out  of  the  being  dwelt  upon  in  detail.  Every  one 
Mediterranean,  and  carrying  into  the  At-  who  lias  felt  this  wind  as  it  occurs  at  Malta 
lantic  the  surplus  salt  of  this  inland  sea,  '  or  Palermo,  will  well  remember  that  pros- 
can  h.ardly  be  maintained  in  face  of  the  '  tration  both  of  body  and  mind,  which  is 
fact  already  mentioned,  of  a  bar  travers-  its  instant  and  continued  effect — an  effect 
ing  the  Straits,  with  a  maximum  depth  at  |  certainly  not  owing  to  the  temperature 
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alone,  since  winds  of  greater  heat  may 
blow  from  other  quarters  without  pro¬ 
ducing  the  like  results.  Various  circum¬ 
stances  make  it  probable  that  atmospheric 
electricity  is  concerned  in  these  pheno¬ 
mena  ;  but  we  need  minute  and  prolong¬ 
ed  observations,  like  those  of  Peltier  and 
Quetelet,  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  facts, 
before  this  or  any  other  hypothesis  can 
stand  good.  Such  research  might  be 
readily  carried  on  at  Malta;  and  with  col¬ 
lateral  observations  as  to  the  proportion 
of  Ozone,  and  other  properties  of  this 
strange  and  malignant  wind,  the  local  re¬ 
lation  of  which  to  the  African  and  Ara¬ 
bian  deserts,  and  to  the  Samid  wind  of 


invite  attention  to  the  general  theory  of 
j  these  circular  or  vorticose  movements,  as 
they  occur  in  so  many  phenomena  of  the 
I  natural  world — from  the  slender  spiral  of 
'  sand,  which  on  a  dusty  day  whirls  rapidly 
I  before  us  on  the  road,  to  the  vast  moving 
'  columns  of  the  African  desert  —  the 
water-8|>out  which  sucks  up  the  sea  into 
i  the  vacuum  within  its  whirl — and  the 
j  Cyclone,  or  circular  hurricane,  which 
!  sweeps  over  the  oceati,  a  calm  girt  round 
'  by  a  whirlwind.  Even  earthquakes,  in 
some  of  their  phenomena  of  propagation 
I  and  vibration,  come  under  the  same  an- 
i  — strange  though  it  may  seem  that 
,  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe  should  in  any 


Egypt,  will  at  once  occur  in  any  specula-  way  be  submitted  to  that  law  of  inter- 
tion  as  to  its  causes.  ference  of  waves  of  horizontal  vibration. 


The  frequent  suddenness  and  violence  '  which  projduce  a  rotatory  movement  in 
of  Mediterranean  storms  are  well  knowTi  the  case  of  the  circular  polarizatioti  of 
to  those  who  have  been  vovagers  in  the  light.  Imagination,  pressing  yei  beyond, 
(inlf  of  Lyons  and  the  Archipel.ago.  But  and  resting  especially  on  the  composite 
we  must  add  a  few  words  also  as  to  the  !  nature  of  the  motion  in  all  these  cases. 


calms  of  this  deep  sea — the  bonaecia  of  ^  might  extend  the  relation  even  to  the 
the  Itali.an  mariner — those  times  when  its  great  movements  of  the  solar  system  ;  or 


waters  sleep  under  the  sun  for  days  to- 1  still  more  remotely  in  space  to  the  spiral 
gether,  as  if  they  had  never  been  ruffled  i  forms  of  nebula*  which  Lord  Rosse’s  tele- 
by  wdnd  or  storm.  The  voyager  in  the  scope  has  disclosed  to  us.  But  putting 
Mediterranean  in  older  times  loitered  aside  these  more  speculative  analogies,  we 


long  and  wearily  under  these  calms.  The 
traveler  of  our  qwn  days  presses  forwards 
despite  them,  by  aid  of  a  new  and  con¬ 
stant  motive  pow’^er,  created  by  and  sub- 
jucted  to  human  skill.  Yet  even  he  may 
well  long  for  breezes  to  stir  the  still  sur¬ 
face,  and  give  life  and  motion  to  the  stag¬ 
nant  air.  The  KVjtdTOiv  dvrjpiOfiov  ykXaana 
])ortray8,  in  language  almost  peculiar  to 
the  gre.at  poet  who  uses  it,  that  happier 
aspect  of  seas  which  gladdens  with  move¬ 
ment  the  eye  of  the  sailor  —  such  as 
Claude  so  often  and  so  fondly  conveys  to 
his  canvas,  with  accompaniments  w'hich 
the  Mediterranean  shores  alone  can  fur¬ 
nish  to  the  painter. 

That  strange  and  still  only  partially  ex¬ 
plained  phenomenon  of  the  Water-Spout 
IS  a  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  While  all  human  things  have 
changed  over  and  over  ag.ain  within  its 
circuit,  these  wonders  of  nature,  even 
such  .as  seem  most  eccentric  and  anoma¬ 


have  sufficient  reason  to  associate  to¬ 
gether,  under  some  cause  or  principle  of 
motion  not  yet  wholly  understood,  the 
simpler  terrestrial  phenomena  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded  ;  and  many  others 
which  come,  though  less  explicitly,  under 
the  same  law  of  action.  And  this  is  one 
!  of  the  many  physical  questions  still  open 
to  rese.arch,  and  admitting  both  observa¬ 
tion  and  experiment  in  aid  of  the  solution, 
which  it  is  sure  in  the  end  to  obtain. 

We  have  lingered  so  long  on  the  phy¬ 
sical  history  of  the  Mediterranean,  that 
little  room  is  left  us  for  comment  on  that 
other  part  of  its  history,  of  which  men 
and  nations  form  the  subject  and  the  in¬ 
terest  ;  a  subject  indeed  so  vast,  and  an 
j  interest  so  v.arious,  that  it  would  be  futile 
'  to  attempt  more  th.an  a  mere  outline  of 
wh.at  can  only  be  comp.asscd  in  a  complete 
I  work.  But  this  topic  is  closely  blended 
with,  and  illustrated  by,  the  jthysical  his- 


lous,  remain  what  they  ever  were.  The 
descriptions  of  Lucretius  and  .Pliny  pic¬ 
ture  the  “  demi«m  cohnnna  de  ado'"  (the 
TpTjaTjjp  of  the  (Ireeks)  as  exactly  as  the 
f»oet  or  naturalist  of  our  own  d.ay  would 
describe  it.  Were  it  not  foreign  to  our 
subject,  w'e  could  wdllingly  pause  here  to 


tory  of  this  sea ;  and  much  may  be 
gained  to  the  clearness  and  concent  nation 
of  human  history,  in  its  most  important 
I  epochs,  by  grouping  its  events  in  their 
■  rel.ations  to  these  remarkable  shores.  In 
'  each  successive  age,  from  the  earliest  date 
1  and  record  to  which  we  can  reach,  the 
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Mediterranean  has  been  the  region  upon 
or  around  which  races  and  nations  have 
struggled  for  possession  and  power. 
Egypt  stands  first  in  the  long  series  of 
sovereignties  which  border  upon  it  — 
reaching  remotely  into  the  depths  of  time 
in  its  pictured,  written,  and  monumental 
history  ;  yet  owing  its  very  existence,  as 
well  as  its  wealth  and  power,  to  the  great 
River,  which  seeks  the  sea  through  this 
wonderful  valley.  The  Assyrian,  Baby¬ 
lonian,  and  Persian  Empires,  though  less 
closely  contiguous  to  the  ^Mediterranean 
in  the  center  of  their  power,  yet  are 
deeply  concerned  in  the  successive  events 
of  war  and  conquest  of  which  its  eastern 
shores  were  anciently  the  scene.  The 
hbtory  of  the  .Jewish  nation  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  that  of  the  Empires  just 
named,  j'et  having  a  special  and  miracu¬ 
lous  individuality  of  its  own,  belongs  by 
close  proximity  to  this  sea ;  with  which 
it  is  associated  not  only  by  the  record  of 
events,  but  also  by  those  many  sublime 
passages  of  sacred  poetry,  of  which  the 
“  wonders  of  the  deep  ”  are  the  worthy 
and  magnificent  theme.  Still  more  close¬ 
ly  appert-oining  to  the  Mediterranean  is 
that  strange  and  anomalous  common¬ 
wealth  of  the  Phoenician  Cities  ;  antici¬ 
pating  in  some  unexplained  way  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  later  times,  and  carrying  its  com¬ 
merce  and  settlements  to  the  extremities 
of  the  then  known  world.  The  people 
and  commonwealths  of  Greece  next  come 
into  the  picture — a  wonderful  race,  deriv- 
ing.8ome  parts  of  their  primitive  culture 
from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia ;  but  so  enlarg¬ 
ing  and  refining  these  elements,  as  to 
have  bequeathed  an  immortal  legacy  of 
art,  poetry,  and  philosophy  to  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  age.  The  Mediterranean,  girding 
round  and  intersecting  every  part  of  their 
territory,  is  the  constant  scene  of  Grecian 
history  and  poetry.  No  one  familiar  with 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides  can  forget 
how  large  a  portion  of  their  narrative  is 
attached  to  tue  coasts  of  this  sea ;  which 
•attest  to  this  day,  in  their  several  loc.ali- 
ties,  every  most  striking  incident  recorded 
by  these  gre.at  historians.  Marathon,  Sa- 
lamis,  Thermopyhe,  Sphacteria,  Syracuse, 
all  afford  present  and  living  pictures  of 
the  site  of  events  thus  consecrated  to 
our  memory.  Within  the  same  rennark- 
able  epoch  is  comprised  that  signal  event 
of  the  Macedonian  conquests,  begun  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  carried 
by  an  impetuous  march  of  victory  to  those 


of  the  Indian  Oce.an,  and  long  surviving 
the  great  warrior  who  achieved  them. 

The  earlier  |M>rtion  of  history  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  its  subordinate  seas.  Descend¬ 
ing  with  the  course  of  time,  and  shifling 
the  scene  westwards,  we  find  the  Repub¬ 
lics  of  Rome  and  Carthage  struggling 
long  and  fiercely  for  supremacy  on  its 
shores ;  and  in  their  earlier  wars,  by  a 
series  of  naval  conflicts  unparalleled  in 
maritime  history.  Despite  the  genius  of 
one  great  Carthaginian  chief,  Rome 
triumphed  in  the  end  through  the  vigor 
of  her  civil  institutions  and  consummate 
military  system ;  aud  triumphed  not  over 
Carthage  alone,  but  eventually  over  every 
other  Mediterranean  power.  No  fact  in 
all  history  approaches  in  wonder  to  this 
great  miracle  of  the  Roman  Empire — ^the 
progress  from  an  obscure  town  on  the 
Tiber  to  the  complete  supremacy  of  the  an¬ 
cient  world.  During  two  or  three  centu¬ 
ries  of  this  empire,  even  amidst  internal 
revolutions  and  disorders,  there  was  no 
part  of  the  vast  circuit  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  which  did  not  own  the  Roman  sway. 
And  yet  Later,  when  the  nominal  seat  of 
government  was  translated  to  the  Bos- 

iihorus,  and  hordes  of  barbarians — Goths, 
luns,  and  Vandals — pressed  ujion  the 
empire  on  every  frontier  of  this  wide 
circumference,  the  Mediterranean  and  its 
rich  coast  still  formed  the  center  and 
object  of  these  great  movements  of  races ; 
and  so  continued  during  the  dark  and 
gloomv  centuries  wliich  separate  the  an¬ 
cient  fi-oni  the  modem  world. 

The  great  event  of  these  intermediate 
ages  was  undoubtedly  the  vast  .and  sud¬ 
den  growth  of  the  Arabian  power.  This 
extraordinary  empire,  the  joint  creation  of 
the  Koran  and  sword,  though  not  limited 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  yet 
brought  into  permanent  subjection  its 
whole  southern  coast  from  Egypt  to  Mo¬ 
rocco,  and  for  some  centuries  the  largest 
and  richest  part  of  Spain ;  carrying  terror 
meanwhile  to  all  other  coasts  of  this  sea, 
•and  once  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome  itself. 
The  decjiy  of  the  Eastern  Caliiihate  was 
hastened  by  the  ruder  invasion  of  the 
Turki.sh  tribes,  who  adopting  the  religion, 
succeeded  to  the  conquests  aud  power,  of 
the  Arabian  races.  The  3Ieditorranean, 
in  its  coa.sts  and  isLands,  w.os  still  the  chief 
scene  of  this  struggle  of  ract«  and  reli¬ 
gions  ;  lasting  even  beyond  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  in- 
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chiding  the  history  of  those  romantic 
expeditions,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Crusades,  brought  successive  armies  of 
w'arriors  and  zealots  from  the  west  of 
Europe  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy 
Land.  During  the  175  years  which  elaps¬ 
ed  between  the  first  preaching  of  Peter 
the  Hermit  and  the  fatal  crusade  of  St. 
Louis,  the  Mediterranean  furnished  the 
road  to  these  fierce  and  fitful  conflicts, 
which  the  unchristian  passions  and  mutual 
jealousies  of  the  Crusaders  rendered  so 
utterly  unavailing  in  their  issue.  A  strik¬ 
ing  episode  in  this  portion  of  history  is 
that  furnished  by  the  Norman  race ; 
winning  for  itself  sovereignties  in  this 
southern  sea  by  the  same  impetuous 
valor  which  signalized  their  enterprises  in 
Northern  Europe.  Though  any  active 
struggle  against  Islamisra  has  ceased  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  or  four  centuries,  yet 
the  IVfediterranean,  in  its  whole  extent 
from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  foot 
of  the  Caucasus  chain,  still  forms  a  line 
of  partition  between  Christian  nations  and 
those  of  the  Mohammedan  faith  ;  and  the 
outrages  of  Barbary  corsairs  and  pirates 
were  continued  even  to  the  close  of  the 
great  continental  war.  We  ourselves 
have  seen,  in  its  very  center,  and  when 
the  naval  power  of  England  was  supreme 
on  these  waters,  the  spectacle  of  an  Alge¬ 
rine  sc|uadron  hovering  round  Sardinia, 
capturing  coasting  vessels  and  Greek 
merchant  ships  ;  and  making  descents  on 
the  coast,  to  plunder  villages  and  carry 
off  pe.asants  sis  captives.  Even  yet  later 
the  Isles  of  the  Archipelago  have  been 
the  resort  of  less  discipline  but  fiercer 


pirates,  the  wild  off-cast  of  those  adjacent 
countries  which  are  still  only  half  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Turkish  yoke.  These  things 
no  longer  exist,  and  can  never  recur ;  but 
it  is  disgraceful  to  P]uropean  civilization 
that  they  should  have  endured  so  long. 

We  have  no  space  left  us  to  extend  or 
fill  up  with  details  the  summary  just 
given  of  the  political  history  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  ;  but  this  enlargement  may 
safely  be  left  to  the  memory  of  our  read¬ 
ers — as  well  of  those  who  have  studied 
the  history  of  the  world  under  the  light 
of  a  large  philosophy,  as  of  others  who 
have  followed  it  through  the  various  local¬ 
ities  forming  the  scene  of  its  events,  and 
often  giving  motive  and  direction  to  their 
course.  We  feel  assured  that,  by  recom¬ 
mending  the  whole  subject  oft  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  to  closer  and  more  especial 
attention  ;  and  by  seeking  to  associate 
together  its  physical  and  political  history 
for  the  purj)oses  of  mutual  illustration, 
we  are  contributing  to  forward  the  scheme 
of  some  future  work,  w'hich  may  more 
largely  embrace  the  topics  we  have  been 
but  barely  able  to  indicate.  The  interest 
of  Admiral  Smyth’s  volume  can  not  be 
lessened  by  such  undertaking.  It  will 
remain — esjx'cially  if  receiving,  in  some 
future  edition,  the  supplementary  know¬ 
ledge  since  gained — the  most  valuable 
record  we  possess  of  the  hydrography  of 
the  Mediterranean  ;  and  will  furnish  var¬ 
ious  important  materials  to  the  more 
complete  and  classical  work  we  are  solici¬ 
tous  to  suggest. 


Handel’s  Statt'E. — ^Tlie  Germans  are 
determined  to  do  some  thing  in  honor  of 
their  illustrious  countrj'men,  Handel,  how¬ 
ever  difficult  they  may  find  it  to  get  up  a 
general  interest  in  the  subject.  But,  like 
most  other  attempts  on  their  part,  this 
last  scheme  M'as  likely  to  fall  to  the  ground, 
till  they  secured  the  cooperation  of  the 
English.  It  is  intended  now  to  raise  a 
magnificent  statue  to  the  great  composer, 
in  his  native  town — Halle,  in  Saxony ;  a 
statue,  in  design  and  execution,  that  shall 
be  in  some  small  degree  worthy  the  ori¬ 


ginal  it  is  destined  to  represent.  The  de¬ 
sign  for  the  monument,  with  which  Heidel, 
the  Berlin  sculptor,  has  been  charged,  is 
already  modeled.  Handel  is  represented 
with  a  conductor’s  baton  in  his  right  hand, 
and  leaning  upon  the  score  of  the  “  Mes¬ 
siah,”  which  lies  open  on  a  desk,  orna¬ 
mented  and  carved  in  the  style  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  critics  speak 
highly  of  M.  Heidel’s  work,  as  expressing 
faithfully  Handel’s  physical  lineaments, 
mental  loftiness,  and  marked  character. 
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From  the  Brit 


TRAVELS  AND  DISCOVERIES  IN 


Ix  May,  1851,  Dr.  Barth  set  out  on  his 
journey  southwards  to  Adamawa,  where 
he  hoped  to  trace  the  eastern  branch  of ! 
the  Niger,  and  proceeded  along  a  dreary  ' 
country,  where  the  foot-piints  of  the 
giraffe  w'ere  first  visible,  and  wild  hogs 
abounded.  Farther  on,  com-ficlds,  cotton- 
fields,  and,  in  one  instance,  a  dyeing  place, 
gave  proof  of  a  certain  degree  of  industry 
in  the  villages,  which  now  became  numer¬ 
ous.  In  passing  through  the  border 
country  of  the  Marghi,  a  Pagan  tribe, 
our  traveler  was  struck  with  the  beauty 
and  symmetry  of  their  forms  and  features, 
which  in  many  instances  had  nothing  of 
the  negro  type.  They  seemed  a  pleasant, 
good-natured  race ;  and  Dr.  Barth  re¬ 
marks  how  sad  it  is  “  to  see  the  national 
well-being  and  humble  happiness  of  these 
Pagan  communities  trodden  down  so 
mercilessly  by  their  Mohammedan  neigh¬ 
bors.”  Passing  the  vill^e  of  I’sge,  he 
obtained  the  first  view  of  Mount  Mendefi, 
“  which,  since  it  was  seen  by  Major  Den¬ 
ham,  on  his  adventurous  expedition  against 
some  of  the  FellAta  settlemfents,  has  be¬ 
come  so  celebrated  in  Europe,  giving  rise 
to  all  sorts  of  conjectures  and  theories.” 
From  a  close  examination  he,  however, 
concludes  that  it  is  not  the  center  of  a 
considerable  mountain  mass,  but  “a  de¬ 
tached  ctme,  starting  up  from  a  level 
plain,”  and  probably  of  volcanic  origin, 
which  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  double 
horn  on  its  summit. 

After  ten  days’  journey,  the  border  of 
Adamawa — “  the  country  after  which  I 
had  been  panting  so  long” — was  reached, 
and  the  travelers  took  up  their  abode  in 
Mubi,  the  first  village.  The  governor 
himself  here  accommodated  Dr.  Barth 
with  a  courtyard,  and  a  very  spacious  and 
cool  hut,  for  which  he  was  presented  with 
ten  sheets  of  paper — a  gift  so  munificent 
to  one  who,  al^it  claiming  to  be  a  learned 
man,  “  had  never  before  seen  so  much 
w'riting  material  together,”  that  his  de- 

*  Continued  in>m  page  110  of  our  January  Num¬ 
ber. 
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light  was  unlmunded.  On  their  again 
setting  out,  the  news  of  “  a  marvelous 
novelty”  stirred  up  the  whole  village,  and 
young  and  old,  male  and  female,  crowded 
round;  “but,”  says  the  Doctor,  very 
naively,  “  the  wonder  was  not  myself,  but 
the  camel.”  Many  had  never  seen  one, 
for  it  was  fifteen  years  since  the  last  had 
passed  along  this  road.  So  the  yoimg 
girls,  playful  and  graceful  as  antelopes, 
joined  in  a  chorus  of  admiration  at  the 
huge  creature,  and  singing  and  bounding 
along,  accompanied  the  travelers  across 
the  fertile  plain  for  nearly  two  miles. 
The  people  m  these  parts  are  remarkably 
courteous ;  indeed,  their  complimentary 
ssdutations  exceed  in  number  and  range 
those  of  the  choicest  Acadetny  of  Com- 
plinmits  ever  put  forth  for  the  benefit  of 
the  youth  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
ambitious  to  fonn  their  manners  on  the 
model  of  V ersailles.  “  Are  you  well  ?” 
“  Have  you  slejtt  ?”  are  followed  by  polite 
inquiries  after  the  lady  of  the  house,  the 
children,  “  the  lads,”  and  “  the  slaves 
the  horse  and  the  cattle  are  next  duly 
noticed  ;  “  the  children  of  your  subjects,” 
too,  together  with  the  very  superfiuous 
question,  as  we  should  think,  of  “  How  is 
your  grandfather?”  Gi'ound-nuts  form 
here  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  food  of 
the  people,  just  to  the  same  extent  as 
potatoes  do  in  Europe ;  but  com  is  also 
grown,  and  the  fields  were  beautifully 
adorned  by  the  butter  tree,  wliich  is 
greatly  valued  by  the  natives.  Every 
where  the  people  were  busy  in  the  fields, 
and  altogether  the  country  —  inclosed 
by  several  beautifully-shaped  mountain 
ranges,  and  the  grass  adorned  with 
flowers,  chiefly  a  kind  of  violet-colored 
lily — presentea  a  most  delightful  sight. 
Soon  after,  a  wild  and  hilly  district  was 
entered,  and  then  they  arrived  at  the 
village  of  Sarauri,  where  the  exceeding 
neatness  of  the  clay  huts,  and  the  ingenious 
though  rude  attempts  at  ornamentation, 
“bore  testimony  to  a  greatly-developed 
sense  of  domestic  comfort.”  The  vegeta¬ 
tion  here  was  very  rich,  and  the  country 
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along  which  they  traveled  the  next  day  j 
was  open  and  pleasant.  Forest  suid  culti-  j 
vated  ground  next  succeeded,  sftid  then  i 
corn-fields,  where  the  corn  stood  already  I 
five  feet  high,  and  indications  of  w’ater- 1 
courses  and  tracks  of  the  hipi>opotamus  j 
showed  they  were  approaching  “  the  great  | 
artery  of  the  country.”  i 

The  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
water  was  indicated  by  numbers  of  high  , 
ant-hills,  ranged  in  almost  parallel  lines, 
and  in  the  distance  was  Mount  Alantika, ; 
“  a  large  but  insulated  mountain  mass 
rising  abruptly  on  the  east  side,  and 
forming  a  mere  gradual  slope  towards  the 
west,  while  it  exhibited  a  rather  smooth 
and  broad  top,  which  certainly  must  be 
spacious,  as  it  contains  the  estates  of  seven  ; 
independent  Pagan  chiefs.”  Dr.  Barth  ' 
estimates  its  height  at  between  7000  and  ' 
8000  feet.  But  the  chief  attraction  was  ' 
the  river  Be-nuwe,  w’hich,  owing  to  a  j 
fortunate  misunderstanding  among  his 
guides,  he  came  upon  “  jnst  at  that  most  j 
interesting  locality,  the  Tepe,  (the  junc¬ 
tion,)  where  the  mightier  river  is  joined 
by  the  rapid  Faro.” 

“  As  I  looked  from  the  bank  over  the  scene 
before  me,  I  was  quite  enchanted,  although  the 
whole  country  bore  the  character  of  a  desolate  ; 
wilderness;  but  there  could  scarcely  be  any 
great  traces  of  human  industry  near  the  river, 
as,  during  its  floods,  it  inundates  the  whole  ' 
country  on  both  sides.  The  principal  river —  ' 
the  Be-nuwe — flowed  here  from  east  to  west,  in  a 
broad  and  majestic  course,  through  an  entirely  ! 
open  country,  from  which  only  here  and  there 
detached  mountains  started  forth.  The  banks  ! 
on  our  side  rose  to  twenty  feet,  and  in  some  ] 
places  to  thirty  feet;  while  just  o])posite  to  my  ! 
station,  I>ehind  a  pointed  headland  of  sand,  the  | 
Faro  rushed  forth,  appearing  from  this  point 
not  much  inferior  to  the  principal  river,  and  ! 
coming  in  a  fine  sweep  from  the  south-east,  : 
where  it  disappeared  in  the  plain,  but  was 
traced  by  me  in  thought  upwards  to  the  steep  j 
eastern  foot  of  the  Alantika.  The  river  below 
the  junction — keeping  the  direction  of  the  prin- 1 
cipal  branch,  but  making  a  slight  bend  to  the  ! 
north — ran  along  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  j 
Bagele,  and  was  there  lost  to  the  eye,  but  fol- 1 
lowed  in  thought  through  the  mountainous  re¬ 
gion  of  the  Bachama  and  Zina  to  Namarruwa, 
and  thence  along  the  industrious  country  of' 
Kororefa,  till  it  joined  the  great  western  nver,  I 
the  Kwara,  or  Niger,  and,  conjointly  with  i^  j 
ran  towards  the  great  ocean.  ...  I  hod  now  | 
with  my  own  eyes  clearly  established  the  direc-  j 
tion  and  nature  of  this  mighty  river,  and  to  an  i 
unprgudiced  mind  there  could  no  longer  be  I 
any  doubt  that  this  river  joins  the  majestic  | 
watercourse  explored  by  Messrs  Allen,  I^ird,  | 


and  Oldfield.  Hence  I  cherish  the  well-founded 
conviction  that,  along  this  natural  high-road, 
FiUropean  influence  and  commerce  will  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  very  heart  of  the  continent,  and 
abolish  slavery— or  rather  those  infamous  slave- 
hunts  and  religious  wars  spreading  devastation 
and  desolation  around.  .  .  .  The  river,  where 
we  crossed  it,  was,  at  the  very  least,  eight 
hundred  yards  broad,  and  in  its  channel  gen¬ 
erally  eleven  feet  deep,  and  was  liable  to  rise, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  at  least  thirty, 
or  even  at  times  fifty  feet  higher.  ...  It  was 
a  quarter  before  one  o’clock  when  we  left  the 
beach,  in  order  to  cross  the  second  river,  the  Faro, 
which  is  stated  to  come  from  mount  Labul,  about 
seven  days’  march  to  the  south.  It  was  at  pre¬ 
sent  about  six  hundred  yards  broad,  but  gen¬ 
erally  not  exceeding  two  feet  in  depth ;  its  cur¬ 
rent,  however,  is  extremely  violent  We  next 
entered  upon  low  meadow  land,  overgrown  with 
tall  reed-grass,  which  a  month  later  is  entirely 
inundated  to  such  a  depth  that  only  the  crowns 
of  the  tallest  trees  are  seen  rising  above  the 
water,  of  which  they  bore  unmistakable  traces, 
the  highest  line  thus  marked  being  about  fifty 
feet  al)ove  the  present  level  of  the  river.  .  .  . 
My  companions  from  Adamawa  were  almost 
unanimous  in  representing  the  waters  as  pre¬ 
serving  their  highest  level  for  forty  days,  which, 
according  to  their  accounts,  would  extend  fh>m 
almut  the  20th  of  August  till  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  This  statement  of  mine,  made  not 
from  my  own  experience,  but  from  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  natives,  has  been  but  slightly 
modified  by  the  experience  of  those  eminent 
men  sent  out  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
in^the  Pleiad.  That  the  fall  of  the  river  at  this 
point  of  the  junction  begins  at  the  very  end  of 
September,  has  been  exactly  confirmed  by  these 
gentlemen.” 

On  leaving  the  river,  the  way  led 
“  through  a  fine  park-like  plain,  dotted 
w  ith  a  tew  mimosas  of  middling  size,  and 
clear  of  underwood  and  as  they  jour¬ 
neyed  onwards,  beautiful  views  of  culti¬ 
vated  scenery,  enlivened  by  numerous 
herds  of  cattle,  and  a  close  succession  of 
villages  and  rich  corn-fields,  met  their 
eyes.  Tliey  now  approached  Mount 
B4gele,  w’here,  from  their  steep  fastnesses, 
the  independent  tribes  had  hitherto  been 
able  to  keep  at  bay  the  Mohammedan 
power,  and  even  to  levy  “  black  mail  ” 
by  descending  and  seizing  their  cattle. 
It  is  with  regret  we  read  in  the  appended 
note,  that  these  hardy  mountaineers  have 
no  longer  an  independent  standing,  for  in 
1 853,  Mohammed  Lowel,  the  Governor  of 
Adamawa,  after  a  siege  of  two  months, 
conquered  and  reduced  them  to  slaveiy. 

At  length,  still  passing  through  a  beau¬ 
tiful  country,  and  villages  with  crowds  of 
wondering  natives,  whose  admiration  of 
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the  camels  almost  amounted  to  worship, 
Dr.  Barth  reached  the  capital  of  Adamiiwa, 
Vola,  “  a  large  open  place,  cx)usistiug, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  of  conical  huts, 
surrounded  by  spacious  court-yards,  and 
even  by  corn-fields,  the  houses  of  the 
Governor  and  those  of  his  brothers  being 
alone  built  of  clay.”  The  inhabitants 
here  gave  the  travelers  a  hearty  welcome, 
crowding  round  to  shake  hands  with  the 
white  man ;  but  Mohammed  Lowel,  the 
Governor,  notwithstanding  a  most  courte¬ 
ous  epistle  from  the  Sheik  O’mar,  intro¬ 
duced  Dr.  Barth  as  a  learned  Christian 
whom  the  love  of  “  wonders  ”  had  led  to 
that  wonderful  territor}’,  was  as  inaccessi¬ 
ble  and  punctilious  as  any  sixth-rate  Ger¬ 
man  potentate,  imsitively  refusing  to  allow 
him  to  proceea.  It  appeared,  nowever, 
that  “  the  B6mu  diplonnatists  were  quite 
capable  of  a  little  double-dealing,”  and, 
with  the  Sheik’s  letter,  had  sent  others, 
lapng  claim  to  a  portion  of  contested  ter¬ 
ritory,  that  never-failing  bone  of  conten¬ 
tion.  After  many  conferences,  conducted 
with  an  Oriental  mixture  of  courtesy  and 
duplicity,  although,  perhaps,  with  nather 
less  delay  than  the  poor  sick  traveler 
might  have  encountered  from  officials 
nearer  home,  he  received  an  order  to  leave 
the  town  instantly.  Mortified  at  this  im- 
expected  fiulure  of  his  project  of  journey¬ 
ing  farther  south,  and  weak  from  fever, 
the  poor  traveler,  who  was  lifted  on  his 
horse,  departed ;  “  but  though  I  fainted 
twice,  I  soon  regained  some  strength,  a 
slight  breeze  havmg  arisen,  which  greatly 
mitigated  the  burning  heat.” 

Yola,  which  formed  the  southernmost 
point  of  Dr.  Barth’s  journey,  is  quite  a 
new  town,  with  little  trade  or  manufac¬ 
ture  ;  but  slavery  exists  here  and  in  the 
surrounding  country  on  an  immense  scale. 
There  are  many  owners  of  more  than  a 
thousand  slaves !  for  the  tribute  received 
yearly  by  the  Governor  is  paid  in  horses, 
cattle,  and  slaves :  and  of  the  latter  the 
number  is  said  to  be  five  thousand. 

On  his  return,  the  exceeding  beauty  of 
the  scenery  again  struck  him,  and  the 
comfortable  dwellings  of  the  Pagan  tribes, 
the  Marghi.  Some  of  their  customs  are 
curious  —  as  their  ordeal  on  the  holy 
granite  rock  of  K6bshi. 

“  When  two  we  litigating  about  a  matter,  | 
each  of  them  takes  a  cock,  which  he  thinks 
best  for  fighting,  and  they  go  together  to  Kob- 
shL  Having  arrived  at  the  holy  rock,  they  set  | 
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their  birds  fighting,  and  he  whose  oock  prevails 
in  the  combat,  is  also  the  winner  in,  the  point 
of  litigatfhn.  But  more  than  that,  the  master 
of  the  defeated  cock  is  punished  by  the  divinity, 
whose  anger  he  has  thus  provoked;  and  on 
returning  to  the  village  be  finds  his  hut  in 
flames.” 

The  worship  of  this  tribe  is  performed 
in  “  holy  groves,”  and  like  many  others, 
they  venerate  their  ancestors.  Many  cus¬ 
toms  of  great  antiquity  subsist  among 
these  tribes  of  Berber  origin.  Thus  the 
Kanuri,  even  in  the  present  day,  call  peo¬ 
ple  generally,  but  especially  their  kings, 
after  the  name  of  their  mother ;  and 
although  they  are  now  Mohammedan's, 
the  custom  still  continues.  The  ancient 
form  of  election  of  their  king  among  the 
Bomu  people  seems  to  lead  us  back  to 
ancient  Egypt.  On  the  death  of  the 
monarch,  three  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  country  tvere*  apj)ointed  to 
choose  a  successor  from  among  the  de¬ 
ceased  king’s  sons. 

“  The  choice  being  made,  the  three  electors 
proceeded  to  the  apartment  of  the  sovereign 
elect,  and  conduct^  him  in  silence  to  the 
gloomy  place  in  which  the  corpse  of  his  deceas¬ 
ed  father  was  deposited,  for  until  this  whole 
ceremony  was  gone  through,  the  deceased  could 
not  be  Interred.  There  over  the  corpse  of  his 
deceased  father,  the  new-elected  king  seems  to 
liave  entered  into  some  sort  of  agreement, 
sanctioned  by  oath,  binding  himself  to  respect 
the  ancient  institutions,  and  employ  himself  for 

the  glory  of  his  country . A  similar 

custom  prevails  at  the  present  day  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Miiniyo.  Every  new-elected  Miiniyd- 
ma  still  at  the  present  day  is  in  duty  bound 
to  remain  for  seven  days  in  a  cave,  hollowed  out 
by  nature  or  by  the  hand  of  man,  in  the  rock 
behind  the  place  of  sepulcher  of  the  former 
Muniyoma,  in  the  ancient  town  Gkmmasak, 
although  it  is  quite  deserted,  and  does  not  con¬ 
tain  a  living  soul.” 

On  his  return  to  Kukawa,  the  disap- 

tiointed  traveler  W’as  rather  flattered  by 
lis  complimentary  reception,  three  horse¬ 
men  being  sent  out  to  meet  him,  and 
with  all  honor  conducted  him  to  his  house. 
His  friend,  the  Vizier,  too,  received  him 
“  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,”  and 
kindly  condoling  with  him  on  his  illness, 
entered  into  a  long  conversation  “  on  the 
form  of  the  earth,  and  the  whole  system 
of  the  world.”  Truly  a  most  enlightened 
personage  was  this  Vizier,  Haj  Beshir. 

The  rainy  season  having  now  set  in.  Dr. 
Barth  continued  for  some  time  at  Kukawa, 
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and  then  made  an  excursion  to  Kanem, 
keeping  along  the  shores  of  the  Lake 
Tsad.  Here  he  found  cotton-fields  ;  cot¬ 
ton,  and  a  little  wheat,  together  with  fish 
from  the  lake,  and  the  fruit  of  the  “  dum 
palm,”  being  the  sole  produce.  Of  fish 
there  are  several  palatable  species,  among 
them  one  resembling  the  mullet,  eighteen 
or  twenty  inches  long ;  the  electric  fi.sh  is 
also  found  here.  While  on  the  shores  of 
the  lake,  he  “  had  the  good  fortune  to 
enjoy  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights 
which  these  regions  can  possibly  afford — 
a  whole  herd  of  elephants,  arranged  in 
regular  array,  like  an  army  of  rational 
beings,  slowly  proceeding  to  the  water.” 
'Fliey  were  ninety-six  ui  number ;  the 
huge  males  inarched  first,  the  young  ones 
followed  at  a  little  distance,  and  in  a 
third  line  were  the  females,  the  whole  be¬ 
ing  brought  up  by  five  males  of  immen.se 
size.  These  turned  to  notice  the  travel¬ 
ers,  and  threw  dust  into  the  air,  as  though 
in  defiance,  but  not  being  disturbed,  they 
passed  quietly  on.  Dr.  Barth’s  next  zoolo¬ 
gical  experience  was  not  of  so  pleasing  a 
character:  this  was  a  huge  snake,  hanging 
in  a  threatening  attitude  from  the  branches 
of  a  tree.  It  was  shot,  and  on  being 
measured,  its  length  was  found  to  be  18 
feet  7  inches,  and  its  diameter  6  inches  ; 
it  was  beautifully  variegated.  Two  natives 
cut  it  open,  and  took  out  the  fat,  which 
they  said  was  excellent.  At  length  they 
reached  the  encampment  of  the  Welad 
Slim4n,  a  wild  horde,  who  welcomed 
them,  “  starting  up  from  the  thicket  on  our 
right  and  left,  firing  their  muskets,  and 
saluting  us  with  their  usual  war-cry:  ‘  Y4 
riyab,  ya  riyib  !’  ”  Farther  on,  the  whole 
cavalry  of  the  Welad  Slim4n  appeared 
drawn  up  in  a  line,  in  their  best  attire, 
together  W’ith  their  chiefs  ;  and  riding 
straight  up  to  them,  and  saluting  them 
with  their  pistols  in  true  Eastern  style. 
Dr.  Barth  and  Mr.  Overw'eg  were  con¬ 
ducted  with  all  honor  to  the  encampment 
of  these  Arab  robbers. 

A  brave,  fierce  tribe  are  the  Welad 
Sliman  ;  originally  driven  from  the  Syrtis 
they  have  at  length  established  them¬ 
selves  on  this  border  region  of  Negro- 
land.  While  with  them.  Dr.  Barth  and  his 
companion  had  ample  opportunity  of  be- 
oommg  acquainted  with  the  various  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  their  predatory  life.  On  the 
first  night,  a  violent  screaming  from  the 
women’s  tents  startled  the  weary  travel¬ 
ers,  and  it  was  found  that  another  robber- 
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tribe  had  made  an  attack  upon  the  cam¬ 
els,  killed  a  horseman,  and  carried  away 
a  part  of  the  herd.  “  To  the  saddle !”  was 
now  the  cry ;  the  robbers  were  pursued, 
and  the  camels  retaken ;  but  the  wail  of 
women  over  the  slain  man  rung  mourn¬ 
fully  through  the  night,  “  and  brought 
before  our  minds  the  tate  that  might  soon 
befall  us.”  A  day  or  two  passed,  and 
then  there  was  frcsn  cause  of  alann.  The 
hand.somest  of  the  female  slaves,  intended 
for  the  learned  Vizier’s  “  ethnological 
museum,”  had  escaped.  Far  and  wdde 
was  search  made  for  her ;  but  at  length 
her  necklace,  clothes,  and  a  few  remain¬ 
ing  bones,  proved  that  the  poor  creature 
had  fallen  a  prey  to  wild  oeasts.  Then 
discord  broke  among  the  leaders ;  and 
many  of  the  tribe  left  for  Kiikawa,  im¬ 
patient  of  the  control  of  their  young 
chief ;  and  soon  after,  a  Zebu  chieftain  ar¬ 
rived  on  a  visit,  and  with  great  nonchal¬ 
ance,  called  upon  Dr.  Barth,  requesting 
to  be  accommodated  with  some  poison. 
This,  of  course,  was  refused ;  and  hap¬ 
pily  the  exhibition  of  the  watch,  and  the 
performance  of  the  musical-box,  conciliated 
the  huge  savage,  and  he  departed  in  great 
wonder.  Then  the  young  Sheik  begged 
to  be  introduced  to  this  mysterious  box  ; 
but  ere  he  was  gratified,  tidings  of  the 
aimroach  of  foemen  arrived,  and  again 
“  To  the  saddle  !”  was  the  cry.  Onward 
they  now  hurried  through  a  well-watered 
country  ;  and  they  stopped  at  a  village 
where  the  people  kindly  received  the 
travelers,  inquiring  about  England,  and 
whether  they  were  friendly  towards  them. 
Indeed,  the  intelligence  of  these  native 
tribes  contrasted  strongly  with  that  of  the 
Welad  Sliman.  Their  course  still  lay 
through  cultivated  districts,  date-trees, 
cotton-fields,  and  com-fields ;  and  here  a 
arty  of  “  the  covetous  Arab  freebooters” 
egan  to  exercise  their  predatory  habits 
on  the  small  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  valley.  They  were,  however,  re¬ 
pulsed  by  the  natives,  and  their  booty  was 
but  small ;  while,  as  a  just  retaliation, 
another  plundering  horde  attacked  them, 
and  compelled  them  to  leave  the  whole 
spoil,  and  flee  for  their  lives.  Finding  at 
length  that  this  chief  would  be  unable  to 
conduct  the  travelers  as  fer  as  he  had 
promised,  and  a  caravan  being  formed  to 
go  to  Kiikawa,  Dr.  Barth  and  Mr.  Over- 
weg  determined  to  return  with  it,  re¬ 
gretting  to  leave  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Lake  Isad  unexplored,  but  quite  satisfied 
14 
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to  part  company  with  these  “  children  of  | 
the  desert,”  I 

Anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  j 
every  phase  of  life  in  these  regions,  as  ; 
well  as  to  visit  every  localit}',  Dr.  B-arth 
next  set  out  with  the  Sheik  and  his  Vizier 
and  an  imposing  army,  on  an  expedition 
agmnst  Mandara.  This  was  the  ostensible 
object,  but  the  real  intention  was  to  fall 
upon  the  unprotected  villages  in  the  way, 
plunder  and  burn  them,  and  seize  the  in¬ 
habitants  for  slaves — this  being  the  most 
orthodox  plan  of  filling  the  Sheik’s  ex¬ 
chequer,  it,  and  the  dave-rooms  of  the 
great  men,  being  at  that  time  remark.ably 
empty.  The  army,  consisting  on  the 
whole  of  nearly  20,000  men,  made  an  im- 
osing  appearance  at  some  distance  ;  the 
eavy  cavalry,  clad  in  thick  wadded  cloth¬ 
ing,  others  in  ooats  of  mail,  with  their  tin 
helmets  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  mount¬ 
ed  on  large  heavy  chargers.  Then  the 
light  Shuwa  horsemen,  clad  only  in  a  loose 
shirt,  and  mounted  on  mean-looking 
horses ;  the  slaves  decked  out  in  red  ber- 
nouses,  or  silks  of  various  colors  ;  next, 
the  Kanombu  spearmen,  with  their  large 
wooden  shields,  their  aprons,  and  their 
strange  head-dresses ;  while  the  train  of 
camels  and  pack-oxen  closed  the  long 
array,  “pressing onwards  to  the  unknown 
regions  towards  the  south-east.” 

It  is  melancholy  to  trace  the  progress 
of  this  devastating  horde  of  plunderers ; 
marching  througn  luxuriant  corn-fields, 
cutting  down  what  they  chose,  and 
trampling  the  remainder  ;  lopping  off  the 
branches  of  the  finest  trees  for  tent  fences ; 
and  pursuing  and  killing  every  native  man 
they  could  find.  Dr.  Barth  feelingly  ex¬ 
presses  his  dis^st  in  joining  in  this  ex¬ 
pedition  ;  but  he  justly  remarks,  that  by 
this  means  only  could  he  ascertain 
whether  the  reports  of  the  cruelties  in 
these  slave-hunts  were  true  or  exag¬ 
gerated,  and  also  whether  the  unfortunate 
tribes  were  really  the  savages  they  have 
been  represented.  On  botn  these  ques¬ 
tions  his  testimony  is  ample,  and  most 
conclusive.  So  far  from  being  savages, 
the  villages  of  these  unfortunate  tnbes 
bore  witness  to  a  considerable  de^ee  of 
civilization.  The  huts  were  neady  con¬ 
structed  of  day,  with  thatched  roofe  of 
various  forms,  jwobably  indicating  varie¬ 
ties  of  rank;  each  was  neatly  inclosed 
by  a  clay  wall,  and  each  had  its  thatched 
granary,  its  cooking-place,  and  its  water- 
jars.  Beautiful  trees  overshadowed  most 


of  these  villages,  and  com  and  cotton- 
fields  —  in  one  instance,  tobacco  —  and 
flcxjks  of  sheep,  and  goats,  and  herds  of 
cattle  bore  witness  to  the  peaceful  indus¬ 
try  of  the  people.  Another  mark  of  civ- 
iliz-ation,  “  which  might  have  shamed  the 
proud  Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  these 
countries,”  was  the  careful  preservation  of 
their  dead  in  regular  sepulchers,  covered 
in  with  large,  well-rounded  vaults,  the 
tops  of  which  were  adonie<l  with  a  couple 
of  beams  cross-laid,  or  by  an  earthen 
um.”  The  meaning  of  the  cross-beams 
Dr.  Barth  can  not  conjecture,  but  he 
considers  that  the  ura  probably  contained 
the  head.  Indeed  he  remarks:  “  We  ha<l 
not  the  least  idea  how  fertile  a  country  it 
was,  and  how  fiir  remote  the  inhabitants 
were  from  the  state  of  barbarism  which 
had  been  imputed  to  them.” 

The  brutality  of  the  slave-hunts  our 
author  fully  proves  to  have  been  not  in 
the  least  exaggerated.  The  usual  plan  is 
for  large  numbers,  fully  armed,  to  attack 
a  village,  set  it  on  fire,  .and  then  seize  the 
flying  women  and  children,  and  cut  down 
the  men  who  resist,  or  whom  are  over¬ 
taken  in  their  flight.  On  one  occasion. 
Dr.  Barth  passsed  a  burning  vilhage, 
w'hich  only  a  few  moments  before  had 
been  the  abode  of  comfort  and  happiness ; 
and  at  Kakali,  one  of  the  most  consider¬ 
able  villages  in  the  Musgu  country — 

“In  the  course  of  the  evening,  after  some 
skirmishing,  in  which  three  Bomu  horsemen 
were  killed,  a  great  many  more  slaves  were 
brought  in ;  altogether  they  were  said  to  have 
taken  a  thousand,  but  there  were  certainly  not 
less  than  five  hundred.  To  our  utmost  horror, 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  full- 
prown  men  were  mercilessly  slaughtered  in  cold 
blood  1  the  greater  i)art  of  them  being  allowed 
to  bleed  to  death,  a  leg  having  been  severed 
from  the  body.  Most  of  them  were  tall  men, 
with  not  very  pleasing  features.  Their  fore¬ 
heads,  instead  of  shelving  backward,  were  ge¬ 
nerally  very  high,  and  the  line  of  the  fiice 
straight.” 

Altogether,  the  result  of  this  expedi¬ 
tion  with  so  largo  an  army,  and  the 
destruction  of  so  ma^  villages,  was  mi¬ 
serably  inadequate.  'Din  thousand  head 
of  cattle,  and  about  three  thousand  slaves, 
the  greater  half  of  these  being  women  so 
decre]>it  that  they  could  scarcely  walk, 
and  infants,  and  cl^dren  under  eight  years 
old.  The  number  of  full-grown  males 
scarcely  exoeede<l  three  hundred,  while  of 
wretched  old  women,  so  feeble  as  scarcely 
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to  be  able  to  walk,  there  were  such  num- 
Ijers  that  the  Vizier,  of  his  own  share, 
firave  back  two  hundred,  aware  that  they 
could  not  sustain  the  fatigues  of  the 
inarch.  In  their  conversations  upon  the 
slave-trade.  Dr.  Barth  repeatedly  pointed 
out  these  f^ts,  and  urged  the  unremuno- 
rative  character  of  the  traffic ;  but  the 
Vizier,  although  intelligent  and,  on  the 
whole,  kind-hearted,  could  only  reply, 
that  it  furnished  them  with  the  means  of 
buying  muskets.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
great  capabilities  of  Bomu  for  legitimate 
commerce  were  urged — that  there  were 
numerous  native  productions  which  might 
be  far  more  advantageously  exchanged. 
Ilaj  Beshir’s  want  ot  energy  made  him 
unwilling  to  undertake  any  new  measure, 
although  he  declared  “  in  the  most  dis¬ 
tinct  manner,  that  if  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  w’ere  able  to  furnish  them  with  a 
thousand  muskets  and  four  cannons, 
they  would  be  willing  to  suliscribe  any 
obligatory  article  for  abolishing  the 
slave-trade  in  their  country — of  course, 
not  including  all  at  once  domestic  slave¬ 
ry,  for  such  a  measure  would  hardly  be 
feasible  in'  a  country  where  all  the  re¬ 
lations  of  domestic  life  are  based  upon 
this  system.”  It  is,  how’ever,  by  encou¬ 
raging  and  protecting  the  Pagan  tribes, 
so  superior  m  industrious  habits  to  the 
descendants  of  the  Arabs — so  commer¬ 
cial,  too,  that  we  may  chiefly  hope  to 
advance  civilization  into  the  very  heart  of 
Africa.  And  is  not  the  time  at  hand  ? — 
the  time  when  the  immense  field,  which 
is  open  in  these  regions  to  human  indus¬ 
try  and  activity,  will  be  turned  to  ac¬ 
count  ?  “  This  period  must  come,”  says 
Dr.  Barth,  “  and  I  am  persuader!  that  in 
less  than  fifty  years  Eurojiean  Ixiats  will 
keep  up  a  regular  annual  intercourse 
between  the  great  basin  of  the  Tsad  and 
the  Bay  of  Biafra.”  Indeed, 

“  An  almost  unint«rruptc<l  communication 
has  been  opened  by  nature  herself ;  for,  frt'«n 
the  mouth  of  the  Ewara  to  the  confluence  of 
the  river  Be-nuw6  with  the  mayo-Kebbi,  there 
is  a  natural  passage,  navigable  without  nirther 
obstruction  for  boats  of  almut  four  feet  in  depth ; 
and  the  mayo-Kebbi  itself,  in  its  present  shallow  ' 
state,  seems  to  Ite  navigable  for  cannM,  or  flat- 
bottome<l  boats,  like  those  of  the  natives,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  may,  during  the  highest  state 
of  the  inundation,  pi  as  far  as  Dawa,  in  the 
Tuburi  country,  where  Dr.  Vop;l  was  struck 
with  a  large  sheet  of  water,  which  is  in  reality  j 
nothing  but  a  widening  of  the  upper  part  of  the  | 
mayo-Kebbi.  It  is  wry  probable  that  from  this  ! 


place  there  may  be  some  other  shallow  water¬ 
course  proceeding  to  join  the  large  nga^jam  of 
D6mmo,  so  that  there  would  exist  a  real  bifur¬ 
cation  between  the  basin  of  the  Niger  and  that 
of  the  Tsid.  But  even  if  this  should  not  be  the 
case,  the  breadth  of  the  water-parting  between 
these  two  liasins  can  not  czee^  twenty  mQee, 
consisting  of  an  entirely  level  flat,  and  probably 
of  alluvial  soil;  while  the  granitic  region  at¬ 
tached  to  that  isolated  rocky  mountain,  which 
I  have  mentioned  above,  may  most  probably  be 
turned  without  difficulty.  The  level  of  the 
Tsid,  and  that  of  the  river  Be-nuwe,  near  Gewe, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  mayo-Kebbi,  seem  to 
be  almost  identical ;  at  least,  according  to  all 
appearance,  the  Be-nuw6  at  the  place  mentioned 
is  not  more  than  850  or  900  miles  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  All  this  bounty  of  nature  will, 
I  trust,  one  day  be  turned  to  account,  though 
many  changes  must  take  place  before  a  regular 
and  peaceful  intercourse  can  be  established.” 

On  their  return  from  this  expedition,  a 
rather  more  easterly  course  was  taken, 
approaching  closer  to  the  river  Logon, 
(inly  a  short  tract  of  clear  forest  sepa¬ 
rated  the  cultivated  grounds  of  Demmo 
from  another  village,  where,  beside  negro 
corn,  tobacco  and  cotton  were  found. 
The  former  is  extensively  cultivated,  as 
both  the  men  and  the  women  are  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  smoking.  The  country 
was  still  extremely  fertile  and  beautiful ; 
it  was  also  well  watered.  Again  Dr. 
Barth,  in  course  of  conversation  with  the 
Vizier,  urged  the  wiser  policy  of  allowing 
the  natives  to  cultivate  their  land  peace¬ 
fully,  only  imposing  a  considerable  tribute 
upon  them.  But  on  this  occ^ion  the  true 
answer  was  at  length  given — the  answer 
of  the  ferocious  Mohammedan,  who  never 
forgets  that  the  sword  was  the  grand 
agent  of  the  fotuider  of  Islam.  It  was 
only  by  violent  means,  he  said,  that  these 
pagans  could  bo  crushed,  who  cherished 
freedom  and  independence  above  every 
thing ;  and  that  was  the  reason  he  burnt 
their  granaries — that  he  might  subdue 
them  by  famine ;  adding  his  regret  that 
their  abundant  supply  of  fish  unfortunately 
prevented  his  pious  intention.  Tlius  is  the 
religion  of  the  Prophet,  the  same  impla¬ 
cable,  exterminating  thing  on  the  shores 
of  the  Be-nuw’4  as  it  is  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Ganges. 

Taking  only  a  short  rest  on  his  return. 
Dr.  Barth  next  set  out  on  a  journey  to 
the  westward,  to  Bagirmi.  This  journey 
seems  to  have  been  uiuiertaken  with  less 
caution  than  usual,  and  we  are  scarcely 
surprised  at  the  vexations  and  dangers 
that  attended  it.  On  this  occasion,  in- 
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8tead  of  making  an  imposing  appearance,  I 
Dr.  Barth  set  ont  with  only  a  horse  and 
camel,  and  attended  hut  by  two  young 
lads,  while  he  was  unable  to  obtain  any 
reliable  information  as  to  whether  his  visit 
would  be  favorably  received.  The  road 
he  now  traveled  was  less  fertile,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  villages  appeared  less 
industrious,  and  several  towns  he  passed 
were  in  decay.  Kamak  Logon,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  province  of  Log6n,  he  found 
to  be  a  tolerably  large  place,  and  the 
palace  of  the  Sultan  a  rather  superior 
building,  though  of  clay.  Here  he  had 
an  interview  with  the  Sultan,  who  gra¬ 
ciously  accepted  his  present  of  Turkish 
trowsers  and  some  articles  of  hardware, 
expressing,  however,  the  greatest  delight 
at  some  Targe  darning-needles,  “  for  he 
had  never  seen  their  like  so  he  admir¬ 
ingly  counted  them  one  by  one,  and  as¬ 
signed  them  to  their  respective  ownera  in 
the  harhm. 

In  return  for  this  splendid  present.  Dr. 
Barth  assured  the  Sultan  that  the  only 
favor  he  requested  was  permission  to 
navigate  the  river.  This  was  most  gra¬ 
ciously  conceded ;  and  the  same  afternoon 
our  traveller  commenced  his  survey : 

“  Delighted  with  the  view  which  the  scenery 
of  the  river  exhibited,  we  reached  the  most 
eastern  nte  on  the  south  side  of  the  town, 
when  suddenly  an  old  man,  with  an  imperious 
air,  forbade  me  to  survey  the  river,  and  ordered 
me  to  retrace  my  steps  directly.  I  was  rather 
startled  and  confounded,  as,  having  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Sultan,  I  could  not  imagine  who, 
besides  himself,  had  such  authority  in  the  place, 
and  could  forbid  me  to  do  what  he  had  allowed 
me.  But  my  companion  infonned  me  that  he 
was  the  king  of  the  waters,  the '  markleghi,’  and 
that  he  had  full  authoritv  over  the  river.  X  had 
heard  and  read  a  great  deal  about  the  authority 
of  the  king  of  the  waters,  the  ‘  serki-n-ruwa,’ 
in  the  countries  of  the  Niger ;  but  I  was  not 
aware  that  a  similar  custom  prevailed  here. 
Confused,  and  rather  ashamed,  I  reentered  the 

town  through  the  next  gate . The  first 

thing  I  did  on  my  return  was  to  expostulate 
with  the  Keghhinma,  on  the  authority  exercised 
by  his  colleague,  the  king  of  the  waters ;  and 
he  promised  me  that  the  next  day  I  should  visit 
the  river,  and  even  navigate  it  without  the  least 
hindrance.  However,  there  was  so  much  talk 
in  the  town  about  my  surveying  the  stream, 
that  I  was  obliged,  in  the  course  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  to  pay  the  Vizier  another  visit  He  was 
very  anxious  to  know  whether,  if  once  embarked 
in  a  boat  upon  the  water,  I  might  not  jump  out 
in  order  to  search  for  gold ;  vmen  I  told  him  I 
was  rather  afraid  of  the  crocodiles.  This  ex¬ 
pression  of  my  fear  contributed  a  great  deal  to 


alleviate  his  suspicions,  for  it  seemed  that,  until 
then,  he  had  supposed  Europeans  to  be  a  sort 
of  supernatural  beings,  and  exempt  from  every 
kind  of  fear.” 

At  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning, 
therefore,  Dr.  Barth  went  on  board  his 
little  boat,  and  proceeded  on  his  expedi¬ 
tion  : 

“  While  gliding  along  the  eastern  shore  my 
companions  called  my  attention  to  a  species  of 
very  tall  reed,  which  they  call  korokoro,  but 
which  is  nothing  else  but  the  papyrus,  which, 
as  I  have  observed,  grows  on  ttie  shores  of  the 
Tsad.  But  it  was  highly  interesting  to  me  to 
hear  that  the  natives  in  this  country  prepare  a 
peculiar  sort  of  cloth  from  it,  which  I  think 
must  be  identical  with  the  cloth  mentioned  by 
Arab  writers,  under  the  name  of  ‘  worsi  berdi,' 

being  the  Egyptian  name  for  the  papyrus . 

I  was  very  anxious  to  know  how  the  natives 
called  this  river,  to  which,  by  Major  Denham, 
the  name  of  Sb4ri,  or  Shary,  has  been  given ; 
and  I  was  confirmed  in  the  opinion  which  I  had 
previously  formed,  that  this  river  is  not  the 

Shiri,  but  a  small  branch  of  it . However, 

all  the  names  given  to  rivers  by  the  various 
tribes  of  Negroland  have  no  other  signification 
than  the  general  one  of  ‘  water,’  or  ‘  river.’ .  .  . 
Thus  the  name  ‘  Shari  ’  also  signifies  nothing 
more  than  ‘  the  river,’  that  is  to  say,  the  river 
of  the  Koteko,  to  whose  language  the  word 
belongs:  and  the  word  ‘Tsade,  or  rather 
‘TsAdhe,’  seems  nothing  but  a  different  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  same  name,  the  original  form 
of  which  is  probably  ‘sare,’  or  ‘saghe.”’* 

Although,  on  this  occasion,  he  received 
no  interruption  from  “the  king  of  the 
river,”  he  found,  as  he  approached  the 
western  shore,  that  nearly  half  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  town  had  come  out  “  to  see 
what  the  Christian  was  doing.”  So,  on  a 
crocodile  raising  its  head.  Dr.  Barth  fired 
at  it,  and  the  crowd  burst  into  loud  ac¬ 
clamations.  But  the  notion  that  the 
stranger  had  gone  thither  to  search  for 
gold,  was  still  foremost  in  their  minds, 
and  when  soon  after,  tempted  by  the 
smoothness  and  coolness  of  the  water,  he 
jumped  overboard,  there  was  great  shout¬ 
ing  among  them  ;  but  when,  after  splash¬ 
ing  about  for  some  time,  they  saw  him 
come  out  empty-handed,  they  cried  out 
they  had  been  cheated,  for  that  they  were 
told  that  he  certainly  was  searching  for 
gold.  Dr.  Barth  does  not  tell  us  if  any 


*  In  a  preceding  note,  Dr.  Barth  infonns  us  that 
the  name  for  water  in  the  Batta  language  is  “  b^” 
and  in  kindred  dialects  “hi,"  while  “nuw4’’  means 
mother.  The  name  of  that  important  river,  the 
Be-nuw4,  therefore  signifies  “mother of  water." 
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gold  was  ever  found  in  this  river ;  but  I  care  of  a  kind  native,  he  was  conducted 
from  the  unquestioning  belief  of  the  peo-  i  to  Ma-seha,  the  capital.  Here  the  Gover- 
ple,  we  should  have  little  doubt  that  there  nor,  in  the  absence  of  the  Sultan,  apolo- 
liad  been.  “This  little  excursion,  how- i  gized  for  the  treatment  the  traveler  had 
ever,”  says  Dr.  Barth,  “  cost  me  dear,  for  received,  restoring  all  that  had  been  taken 
the  people  of  Bagirmi  seeing  me  creating  from  him,  even  that  most  coveted  of  pos- 
such  an  uproar,  felt  inclined  to  suppose  sessions,  his  pistol.  There  he  might  have 
that  if  I  entered  their  own  country  I  continued  comfortably  but  for  the  suspi- 
might  create  a  disturbance  and  their  cions  of  the  people  that  he  was  a  rain-mu- 
fears  and  jealousies  doubtless  led  the  way  ker !  Indeed  it  w'as  confidently  reported 
to  the  detentions  and  annoyances  to  which  i  that  when  the  clouds  appeared  in  the  sky, 
he  was  soon  after  subjected.  1  he  went  out  of  his  house  and  made  them 

The  river  here,  as  we  have  seen,  chiefly  |  withdraw.  This  was  a  most  vexatious 
occupied  Dr.  Barth’s  attention,  and  he  |  imputation,  as  it  greatly  interfered  with 
conclusively  proves  that  it  “  is  not  the  i  his  meteorological  observations :  but  the 
Shari,  but  the  smaller  w’estern  branch  of  i  people  of  Ma-sefi4  seem  to  be  far  more 
it.”  The  people  of  this  province  are  in-  |  superstitions  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
dustrious  ;  cultivating  and  weaving  cotton  j  neighboring  countries. 

Is  their  chief  employment,  while  a  beau-  i  At  la8t,,aft;er  a  stay  of  more  than  two 
tiful  kind  of  cane  lattice-work,  their  wood-  |  months.  Dr.  Barth  received  intelligence 
en  bowls,  and  some  fine  straw-work,  prove  that  the  Sultan  was  really  at  hand;  and 
their  great  ingenuity.  They  are,  also,  in  barbaric  pomp,  preceded  by  his  caval- 
especially  the  women,  a  handsome  race.  ry,  and  mounted  on  his  war-hoi’se,  shaded 
On  leaving  Karnak  Logon,  our  traveler  with  red  and  green  umbrellas,  fanned  by 
entered  regions  never  before  trodden  by  ostrich  plumes  borne  on  long  poles,  and 
European  feet,  and  after  proceeding  some  followed  by  the  “  war  camel  ”  bearing  the 
distance,  “  beheld  through  the  branches  of  kettle-drums,  on  which  the  drummer  was 
the  trees  the  splendid  sheet  of  a  large  exerting  his  utmost  strength,  the  Sultan 
river,  the  pellucid  surface  of  the  water  un-  I  appear^,  his  household  following,  and, 
disturbed  by  the  slightest  breeze.”  This  i  conspicuous  in  the  procession,  were  forty- 
W!i8  the  real  Shari,  the  great  river  of  the  |  five  of  his  female  favorites,  each  mounted 
K6kot6,  which,  augmented  by  the  sm.aller,  |  on  horseback,  and  dressed  from  top  to  toe 
but  very  considerable  river  of  Logon,  |  in  black  native  cloth,  e.ach  having  a  slave 
forms  that  large  basin  which  gives  to  this  ,  on  either  side.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that 
])art  of  N  egroland  its  characteristic  fea-  j  after  all  his  dangerous  and  trying  delays, 
ture.  On  attempting  to  cross  it.  Dr.  j  Dr.  Barth’s  journey  was  not  fruitless. 
Barth  was  refused  a  passage  by  the  ferry-  j  The  Sultan,  after  he  had  fully  ascertained 
man,  and  he  eventually  found  that  his  i  that  the  traveler  w'as  not  likely  to  bewitch 
fame  had  preceded  him ;  that  he  was  said  j  him,  gave  him  a  very  friendly  reception, 
to  be  a  most  dangerous  person,  who  might  I  and  willingly  promised  his  protection  to 
even  ruin  the  kingdom  of  Bagirmi.  De-  j  any  future  traveler  ;  he  also,  at  Dr.  Barth’s 
termined  not  to  lose  the  object  for  which  |  request,  sent  him  a  selection  of  the  inanu- 
ho  had  journeyed  so  far.  Dr.  Barth  now  i  factures  of  the  country.  Meanwhile  let- 
most  imprudently  endeavored  to  cross  >  ters  most  gratifying,  both  from  private 
by  stealth  ;  and  this  at  length  he  effected.  ;  friends  and  from  the  Foreign  Office,  came 
His  movements,  however,  had  been  watch-  j  <o  hand  ;  and  forming  new  plans  of  future 
ed ;  and  while  resting  in  the  cool  shade,  ,  journeys,  and  indulging  in  bright  antici- 
the  head  man  of  the  neighboring  village,  j  pations,  our  traveler  on  the  lOth  of  Au- 
with  an  armed  escort,  ciime  up,  and  pro-  gust  st^t  out  to  return  to  Kukaw'a. 
hibited  his  further  advance,  allowing  him.  But  sorrow  follows  closely  ujnm  plea- 
however,  to  return  to  the  village.  There  sure  ;  on  meeting  his  old  companion,  Mr. 
he  remained  for  some  days,  but  not  unna-  Overweg,  who  had  been  making  a  very 
turally,  we  think,  an  object  of  suspicion  interesting  excursion  into  the  south- west- 
to  the  inhabitants.  From  thence  the  '  ern  mountainous  regions  of  Bornu,  Dr. 
|>oor  traveler  was  sent  from  one  j»lace  to  j  Barth  was  surprised  at  his  sickly  look, 
another,  and  when  wearied  out  Avith  de-  1  Days,  however,  passed  on ;  there  were 
lajrs  he  set  off  to  return,  he  w'as  seized  and  j  oflicial  visits  to  be  paid,  money  matters  to 
laid  in  irons.  This  insult  w'as,  however,  |  be  settled,  and  Mr.  Overweg  meanwhile 
soon  removed,  and  at  length,  under  the  i  made  a  shoit  visit  to  the  LakeTsad.  But 
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his  weakness  increased  ;  still  a  short  resi¬ 
dence  in  a  more  healthy  spot  in  the  vicini¬ 
ty  it  was  thought  might  restore  him, 
While  there,  the  poor  invalid  most  impru¬ 
dently  went  shooting,  and  unknown  to 
his  anxious  friend,  continued  in  his  wet 
clothes  all  the  day.  The  sequel  need 
scarcely  be  told  ;  violent  fever,  attended 
rvith  delirium,  came  on,  and  then  after  a 
few  hours  of  insensibility,  he  departed  at 
dawn  of  day.  His  sorrowing  and  deso¬ 
late  companion  laid  him  in  his  grave  in 
the  afternoon,  beneath  the  shade  of  a 
spreading  tree,  “  on  the  very  borders  of 
that  lake  by  the  navigation  of  which  he 
made  his  name  celebrated  forever.”  Mr. 
Overweg  had  not  completed  the  thirtieth 
year  of  ms  age. 

With  this  s.'vd  event  the  third  volume 
closes,  and  ail  interested  in  African  dis¬ 
coveries  will,  we  are  sure,  eagerly  look 
forward  to  the  two  rem.aining  volumes, 
which  will  complete  the  work.  Dr.  Barth 
has  by  some  critics  been  complained  of  as 
a  dull  and  heavy  writer.  Now  we  think 
this  scarcely  fiur  ;  for  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  these  “  Travels  in  Central 
Africa  ”  are  not  a  mere  personal  narrative, 
but  an  actual  report — an  offiri.al  report,  of 
the  countries  visited  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  collecting  all  the  authentic  inform¬ 
ation  respecting  them  which  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  obtained.  Thus  facts,  whether 
picturesque  or  unpicturesque,  must  eq^ual- 
ly  have  their  place  ;  details,  drv  and  dull, 
or  most  interesting,  must  alike  be  set 
down  ;  and  when  we  remember  that  the 
journal — ^independent  of  full  appendices- — 
stretches  over  very'  nearly  sixteen  hundred 
octavo  pages,  we  may  scarcely  expect 
eloquence  to  illumine  every  line.  The 
merit  of  a  work  like  this  consists  in  its 
fullness  of  details,  not  in  the  attractiveness 
of  its  style ;  and  the  mass  of  information 
here  supplied  renders  it  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  ^ographical  science. 

Very  interesting  are  these  discoveries 
in  Central  Africa,  and  very  interesting 
and  suggestive  are  the  thoughts  they 
awake  as  to  the  future  of  Africa  and  her 
many  tribes.  Surely  it  was  not  the  mere 
concurrence  of  fortuitous  events  that  at 
length  has  flung  open  these  long-sealed-up 
regions  to  the  eyes  of  Europe ;  surely  it 
was  no  blind  chance  that  sent  out  two 
scientific  travelers,  both  so  amply  qualified, 
almost  simultaneously  to  explore  this  apo¬ 
cryphal  land  in  its  len^h  and  in  itsbrea«lth, 
aiid  to  bring  back  ^e  truth  concerning 


it — ^pointing  us  to  races  intelligent,  indus¬ 
trious,  and  ready  for  civilization,  and  to 
vast  districts  cajwble,  under  the  simplest 
cultivation,  of  becoming  gre.at  producing 
and  exporting  countries.  Is  there  not  a 
wonderful  future  for  Africa?  We  have 
-long  been  accustomed  to  believe  that 
Central  Africa  was  the  abode  of  merest 
savages ;  but  how  different  is  the  report 
which  Dr.  Barth  and  Dr.  Livingstone 
have  alike  brought  us !  We  have  been 
told  of  barren,  scorching  sands,  of  inacces¬ 
sible  mountains  of  the  Moon  ;  but  how 
different  are  the  descriptions  these  travel¬ 
ers  have  given !  Beautiful  plains,  well- 
wooded  slopes — “  park-like  scenery  ”  is 
the  phrase  used  alike  by  the  narrator  of  the 
first  expedition  to  the  mouths  of  the 
KwAra,  and  by  Dr.  Barth.  Now,  what 
phrase  can  be  more  suggestive  to  the 
English  reader  of  a  rich  and  lovely  land- 
scaj  Hi  ?  And  then,  the  people  have  al¬ 
ready  emerged  from  a  savage  state  :  they 
build  neatly,  as  we  have  seen,  and  even 
with  some  attempt  at  ornament ;  and  they 
cultivate  not  only  roots  .and  vegetables, 
but  various  kinds  of  grain ;  indigo,  too, 
•and,  in  some  parts,  tobjicco  ;  but,  almost 
universally,  cotton. 

And  then,  how  are  these  rich  and  fer¬ 
tile  regions  traversed  by  noble  rivers,  fit¬ 
ted  alike  for  agriculture  and  for  com¬ 
merce — ^formed  as  though  by  Nature  to 
fulfill  the  double  task  of  nourishing  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  crops  by  their  fertilizing  in¬ 
undations,  and  then  subsiding,  to  form  a 
broad  highway  on  which  the  produce  may 
be  conveyed  to  the  ocean  !  We  have  just 
seen  how  wonderfully  that  portion  of 
Central  Africa  visited  by  Dr.  Barth  is 
supplied  with  rivers,  and  lakes,  and 
stre.ams,  so  that  a  cle.ar  water  way  ex¬ 
tends  almost  from  Lake  Tsad  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Kwara ;  while  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  tells  us  that  in  the  parts  he  visiteil 
“  there  was  a  grand  system  of  rivers — a 
kind  of  basin  in  the  center  of  the  country, 
into  which  streams  from  all  directions 
flowed  ” — that  there  was  indeed  “  a  net¬ 
work  of  rivers.” 

Now  under  any  circumstances  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  vast  regions,  so  favorably  situat¬ 
ed  both  for  agriculture  and  commerce  as 
these,  would  be  an  important  event ;  but 
at  the  present  time,  when  our  chief  manu¬ 
facture  has  awakened  so  much  anxiety — 
when  a  competent  authority  has  declared 
that  “  it  is  im]^>08sible  for  those  interested 
in  the  cotton  manu&cturc  of  this  country 
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to  contemplate  with  unconcern  the  inse¬ 
curity  on  which  their  vast  manufacture 
rests when  it  is  borne  in  mind,  too,  that 
our  cotton  is  the  produce  of  slave-lalwr, 
and  that  another  inquirer  on  the  subject 
has  remarked,  that  he  “  doubted  if  there 
could  be  found  a  single  man  north  of 
Washington  who  would  venture  to  gua¬ 
rantee  the  existence  of  slavery  for  another 
fifty  years how  do  these  considerations 
enhance, beyond  all  estimation,  the  import¬ 
ance  of  these  discoveries  ?  In  the  discus¬ 
sion  lately  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on 
the  question,  “  How  can  increased  Sup¬ 
plies  of  Cotton  be  obtained  ?”  the  si»eak- 
ers  chiefiy  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  an 
immediate  increase  of  the  supply,  and  of 
a  cheap  water  carriage.  Now  both  these 
conditions  Central  Africa  can  fulfill.  Of 
all  species  of  native  produce,  cotton  stands 
foremost  there.  In  those  parts  of  West¬ 
ern  Africa  visited  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  he 
remarks,  “  there  was  cotton  growing  all 
over  tlie  country,”  and  that  there  he  saw 
women  with  spindle  and  distaff  in  their 
hands,  spinning  cotton  while  going  to  the 
fields.  In  the  districts  of  the  Zambesi, 
too,  cotton,  although  of  an  inferior  kind, 
was  largely  grown,  while  the  reader  has 
seen  in  the  preceding  jKntion  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  how  wdilely  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
extends  along  the  wide  regions  visited  by 
Dr.  liarth,  and  must  have  remarked  how 
constantly  the  cotton  field  b  pointed  to, 
Jis  the  never-failing  indication  of  a  flour¬ 
ishing  village,  throughout  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  hb  travels.  What,  then,  should 
prevent  our  looking  to  these  so  lately  dis¬ 
covered  countries  for  that  supply  which, 
in  each  coming  year,  will  be  so  impera¬ 
tively  deiujuided,  to  coimtries  where  the 
cultiv'ation  of  cotton  has  subsisted  from 
time  immemoriiU,  and  where  nature  has 
]>rovided  means  of  cheap  and  sjieedy  con¬ 
veyance,  without  the  cost  and  delay  of  the 
construction  of  canals  or  rtulw’ays  ?  coun¬ 
tries,  too,  so  wide,  and  so  vast,  as  to  be 
CJijtable  of  absorbing  countless  millions  of 
{K)pulation,and  still  affording  space  enough 


for  the  cultivation  of  that  raw’  produce, 
which,  as  an  able  waiter  in  the  Mxaminer 
lias  lately  sliown,  can  not  be  raised  w'hen 
the  population  exceeds  two  hundred  to  a 
square  mile. 

This  subject,  however,  w’e  feel,  b  by  far 
too  important  to  be  treated  thus  cursori¬ 
ly  ;  still,  when  the  singular  “  fitness  of 
time  ”  of  these  African  discoveries  b  con¬ 
templated,  and  when  we  bear  in  mind, 
too,  that  plans  were  actually  in  progress 
to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
India,  by  tlie  most  liberal  expenditnre  of 
English  capital,  skill,  and  enterprise,  even 
up  to  the  very  time  when  the  whole  civil¬ 
ized  world  stood  aghast  with  horror  at 
the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  “  the  mild 
and  oppressed  Hindoos !”  we  can  not  but 
remarK  how  the  very  finger  of  Providence 
seems  pointing  us  to  Central  Afiica,  and 
how  these  various  events  may  all  be  move¬ 
ments  of  a  mighty  purpose  which  has  de¬ 
termined  that  the  time  to  favor  “  poor 
long  down-trodden  Africa”  b  at  length  at 
hand. 

And  with  the  cultivation  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  these  wide  regions  how  many  mighty 
interests  may  be  involved  ?  The  surplus 
population  of  Europe  is  each  year  pouring 
Itself  upon  America,  and  give  us  room 
that  we  may  dwell,”  is  the  cry  even  now, 
in  wide  dbtricts  wliich  less  than  fifty 
years  ago  were  trackless  forests.  Mean¬ 
while  there  b  that  large  negro  population, 
brought  up  from  infancy  to  the  culture  of 
cotton,  chafing  under  the  yoke  of  slavery, 
and  casting  many  a  longing  look  tow'ard 
the  laud  from  whence  their  fathers  were 
tom.  Who  can  say,  that  now,  when 
slavery  apj)ear8  doomed,  whether  “just¬ 
ice  to  the  Negro”  may  not  at  length  be 
at  hand,  and  that  disciplined  by  suffering, 
mstructed  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  the 
long-oppressed  Africans  of  America,  like 
the  chosen  people  of  old,  may  come  forth 
from  their  hard  bondage  in  a  peaceful 
exodus,  to  instruct  their  pagan  brothers, 
and  to  found  prosperous  communities  in 
the  very  land  of  their  fathers  ? 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


M.  MICHELET 


A  GREAT  lawyer  is  seldom  a  great  legis¬ 
lator.  The  first  at  Nisi  Prius  generally 
finds  himself  the  last  in  St.  Stephen's. 
There  have  been  apparent  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  Lord  Brougham,  for  instance, 
might  be  cited  as  an  example  of  eminence 
in  both  capacities,  were  it  not  that  his 
legal  elevation  depended  on  any  thing 
bat  his  legal  knowledge.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  too,  it  might  be  said,  has  given 
proo&  of  preeminent  capacity  to  combine 
political  and  legal  science  ;  but  some  bril¬ 
liant  harangues,  chiefly  on  questions  in¬ 
volving  the  interpretation  of  law,  do  not 
constitute  a  great  statesman.  A  man 
must  make  his  election.  If  he  pretends 
to  succeed  in  what  the  French  call  la 
haute  politique.,  he  must  not  narrow  his 
mind  by  the  trifling  details  of  legal  sub¬ 
tleties,  or  confuse  his  perceptions  of  right 
and  wrong  by  the  practice  of  venal  and 
indiscriminate  advocacy.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country  has  been  intrusted 
to  soldiers,  country  gentlemen,  trades¬ 
men,  wits,  and  diners-out,  but  not  to 
lawyers. 

An  analogous  phenomenon  may  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  several  departments  of 
science.  The  diligent  collector  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  knowledge  is  seldom  a  far-seeing 
philosopher.  An  antiquary  is  not  a  good 
historian.  He  collects  fibulee,  and  celts, 
and  spearheads,  and  gauntlets,  and  pot¬ 
tery,  and  medals,  till  in  his  admiration  of 
his  little  curiositieh,  he  forgets  that  they 
are  valuable  only  as  they  illustrate  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  art.  The 
bibliomaniac  would  think  it  altogether 
preposterous  to  read  the  rare  books  which 
he  stores  upon  his  shelves.  The  natural¬ 
ist  arranges  his  geolo^cal  specimens,  his 
stuffed  birds,  or  his  dried  plants,  and  is  so 
intent  on  their  classification  into  {jenera 
and  species,  that  he  never  thinks  of  rea<i- 
ing  from  them,  the  lessons  of  high  wisdom 

*  L'Oiaeau,  par  J.  Michelet.  Paris :  Hachette  et 
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'  which  they  contain.  Lord  Bacon  wrote 
j  admirably  uj)on  experimental  philosophy, 

I  but  his  exploits  in  the  actual  practice  were 
I  utterly  insignificant ;  and  tor  this  very 
'  reason  he  made  the  division  of  labor  an 
essential  element  of  his  gre.at  scheme  of 
'  physical  discovery.  In  his  “  House  of 
1  Solomon,”  the  two  functions  of  ex|)eri- 
j  mental  investigation  and  general  deduce 
1  tion  were  intrusted  to  different  persons. 

I  The  operator's  attention  was  not  to  be  di¬ 
vided  by  drawing  premature  conclusions, 
nor  the  philosopher's  acumen  blunted  by 
;  being  employed  in  the  drudgery  of  de- 
!  tails. 

How  far  this  plan  might  be  successful 
I  in  all  cases,  it  is  hard  to  say,  or  rather,  w^e 
!  may  safely  pronounce  that  it  could  not  be 
carried  out  to  its  full  extent.  A  precon¬ 
ceived  theory  is  necessary  to  guide  the 
operations  of  the  ex{>erimentali8t,  and 
minute  indications  which  would  escape 
the  attention  of  a  mere  mechanical  mani¬ 
pulator  are  oflen  the  foundation  of  the 
most  splendid  discoveries.  Benjamin 
Franklin  could  hardly  have  reasoned  out 
i  the  principles  of  electricity  in  his  study, 

!  while  he  intnisted  to  a  friend  outside  the 
I  office  of  holding  the  string  of  his  kite, 
j  Nevertheless,  the  advantage  of  a  partial 
I  division  between  the  labors  of  tlie  ex- 
I  perimentalist  and  those  of  the  reasoner, 

:  18  acknowdedged  by  every  man  of  science 
I  who  employs  an  assistant  in  his  observa- 
‘  tory  to  make  the  ordinary  astronomical 
:  observations,  and  to  note  them  in  tables, 
or  who  uses,  in  his  calculations,  a  table  of 
'  logarithms. 

j  But  further,  a  mind  accustomed  to 
1  the  investigation  of  one  class  of  subjects 
comes  to  the  consideration  of  another 
class  of  a  totally  different  kind,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  freshness  and  courage. 

I  He  is  not  awed  by  a  sense  of  the  vastness 
;  of  the  details.  With  the  minute  and 
I  labored  observations  of  others  spread  be- 
I  fore  him,  he  sees  at  a  glance  the  general 
I  bearing  of  the  whole,  which  was  beyond 
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tho  ken  of  their  microscopic  vision.  The  i 
history  of  the  civil  wars  of  France  and  j 
that  of  birds  seem  far  removed  from  each  | 
other  in  the  regions  of  thought ;  yet  we  i 
venture  to  say  that  M.  Michelet  has  added  | 
to  the  literature  of  ornithology  a  work  i 
which  no  professional  naturalist  could  | 
have  written.  We  have  had  descriptions 
of  birds  and  anecdotes  of  their  habits  and 
j)eculiarities  in  abundance ;  but  the  his¬ 
torian  of  the  French  revolution  takes  a  \ 
wider  and  more  really  philosophical  view  ; 
of  tho  subject  than  any  m-an  of  niere  I 
species  and  genera,  or  retailer  of  curious  ' 
stories,  is  capable  of.  He  invests  the 
feathered  race  with  an  almost  human  in¬ 
terest  by  the  breadth  and  ingenuity  of 
his  speculations,  and  the  geni.al  charm  of  I 
his  jHcturesque  language. 

Wearied  and  disappointed  by  the  end¬ 
less  task  of  endeavoring  to  deduce  great 
piinciples  from  those  civil  contests  in 
which  tho  basest  private  motives  were 
generally  the  true  sfuings  of  action,  M. 
Michelet  resolved  to  seek  for  mental  re- 1 
pose  on  the  bosom  of  our  benignant  j 
mother.  Nature.  His  wife’s  health,  too, 
was  delicate,  and  she  also  required  rest  | 
from  her  self-imposed  task  of  assisting  i 
him  in  his  historical  labors.  He  therefore  j 
retired  for  a  time  from  Paris,  that 
great  center  of  the  gay  and  intellectual 
life  of  France,  and  fixed  his  abode,  firet ! 
in  an  old  chateau  on  the  banks  of  the  ^ 
hJrdre,  on  the  borders  of  Brittany  and 
La  Vendee,  and  alter  wards  in  Italy.  He 
had  long  sought  a  change  from  what  he 
calls  le«  apres  vhut  de  thistoire  hummne,  I 
in  Wilson,  Audubon,  and  Teussenel.  The  j 
varied  scenes  of  nature  with  which  in  his  | 
rural  retreats  ho  now  became  acquainted,  j 
induced  him  to  embody  his  reflectiojis  in  ' 
a  permanent  form.  His  historical  labors 
occupied  the  morning ;  the  evening  was  i 
given  to  conversation  on  natural  history,  | 
and  to  reducing  the  results  to  writing.  ' 
This  was  the  origin  of  “  L’Oiscau.”  I 

The  change  from  the  (to  use  his  own  I 
expression)  “  bitter  wine”  of  history  to  j 
the  milk  of  nature  is  indeed  refreshing. 
As  we  read  the  story  of  mankind,  disaf)- 
poiutment  meets  us  at  every  turn.  Here, 
a  hero  is  guilty  of  more  than  the  ordinary 
meanness  of  men ;  there,  a  great  cause 
is  marred  by  the  crimes  and  errors  of  its 
adherents.  We  can  not  give  our  sym¬ 
pathy  unreservedly  to  any  man  or  to  any 
party,  and  are  obliged,  as  a  general  rule, 
to  adopt  the  losing  side,  because  the  con¬ 


quered  have  less  power  of  displaying  their 
real  character  than  the  conquerors.  In 
nature,  ou  the  contrary,  tho  mind  has  but 
to  repose  on  faith.  There  is  no  doubt  as 
to  principles.  All  is  tho  work  of  a  wise 
and  beneficent  Creator.  The  egg,  dis¬ 
playing  the  wonderful  provision  made  for 
the  protection  and  nourishment  of  the 
young :  the  instinct  of  tenderness  which 
prompts  the  self-sacrifice  of  incubation — 
approaching  nearlv  to  that  faith  which  is 
“  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen” — tho  great 
breeding  grounds  of  the  Polar  circles, 
where  the  sea-birds  gather  themselves  to¬ 
gether  in  countless  multitudes,  and  in  the 
midst  of  abundant  food  taste  the  sweets 
of  that  love  which  is  an  emanation  from 
the  Deity,  and  the  foundation  of  all  hap¬ 
piness  iiT  earth  or  heaven;  the  gift  of 
flight,  which  man  vainly  desires  as  a 
remedy  for  all  his  evils — “  the  wings  of  a 
dove,  that  he  may  flee  away  and  be  at 
rest  ” — these  all  speak  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  Creator.  The  mind 
contemplates  the  mysterious  economy  of 
the  globe  and  its  lower  inhabitants  with 
curiosity  and  admiration.  The  passions 
are  not  moved.  Here  is  no  place  for 
party  hatreds  and  partialities — no  Greek 
and  Trojan,  no  Roman  and  barbarian, 
no  Pagan  and  Christian,  no  heretic  and 
Catholic,  no  Guelph  and  Ghibeline,  no 
Whig  and  Tory. 

But  then  comes  that  enigma.  Death,  to 
throw  back  the  mind  into  doubt  .and  dis¬ 
trust.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  vast 
apparatus  of  destruction  which  nature 
every  where  discloses?  In  the  pre-his- 
toric  ages,  gigantic  saurians,  all  jaws  and 
stomachs,  seemed  made  to  kill.  And 
now  the  whale  appears  but  a  vast  chemi¬ 
cal  apparatus,  for  assimilating  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  fish  and  insects,  which  swarm  in 
the  Northern  seas,  into  blubber.  The 
saurians  .and  the  whale,  it  m.ay  be  an¬ 
swered,  were  probably  made  to  clear  the 
w'orld  of  the  less  perfect  forms  of  animal 
life,  and  to  make  tvay  for  the  more  perfect ; 
and  death  may  well  be  accepted  as  the 
ajqwinted  g.ate  through  which  the  crea¬ 
ture  passes  from  one  form  of  life  into 
another — mors  janua  xiitae  —  death  the 
gate  of  life.  But  pain — what  place  can 
pain  occupy  in  a  system  of  infinite  love  ? 
It  may  be  said,  to  teach  prudence.  To 
escape  from  pain  is  the  grand  incentive 
to  exertion  both  in  men  and  in  the  lower 
animals.  But  w'hy  this  delicate  organiza- 
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tion  of  brain  and  nerves,  this  intense  ca-  ’ 
pacity  of  suffering,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and 
these  teeth  and  olaws,  and  that  cruel  na¬ 
ture  and  stupendous  power  to  inflict  it,  | 
on  the  other  ?  Yet,  explain  it  how  we 
may,  we  can  not  see  why  Omnipotent  love  ^ 
might  not  have  created  the  world  at  once 
perfect ;  or  why,  if  created  perfect,  it  was  , 
suffered  to  decline  from  perfection.  This  ; 
is  a  real  difficulty.  The  attempt  to  solve  ! 
it  is  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  old  ' 
Pagan  philosophy  and  of  all  the  different  ; 
forms  of  the  Gnostic  and  Manichean  here- ! 
sies  which  prevailed  in  the  first  five  cen- 1 
turies ;  and  to  all  the  vehement  questions  i 
of  Paganism  or  of  heresy,  Christianity 
has  but  one  answer :  “  I  can  not  tell.”  If 
her  ignorance  is  objected  against  her,  if : 
it  be  said,  “  You  ought  to  be  able  to  ! 
tell,”  she  can  reply  to  heretic  and  infidel  ' 
alike  by  another  question  :  “  Can  you  ?  , 
It  is  as  great  a  difficulty  in  your  system 
as  in  mine.” 

We  can  not  indeed  solve  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  evil ;  we  can  not  ab¬ 
solutely  discover  why  pain  is  admitted 
into  the  creation ;  but  the  study  of  nature 
supplies  us  with  facts  which  give  a  glimpse, 
as  It  were,  of  a  principle  by  which  the 
unity  of  (^d,  his  omnipotence  and  his 
goodness,  mav  be  reconciled  with  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  suffering.  This  principle  is  the 
law  of  progress.  The  glory  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor  may  be  more  promoted  by  the  creation 
of  a  universe  continually  advancing  to¬ 
wards  perfection  than  of  one  created  per¬ 
fect.  Action  is  a  state  more  worthy  of 
the  Deity  than  quiescence,  and  our  Lord 
says  :  “  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and 
I  work.”  Nature  and  revelation  concur 
in  teaching  that  this  law  of  active  pro¬ 
gress  is  every  where  at  work.  Geology 
attests  the  fiict,  that  the  globe  on  which  we 
live  was  graduiiUy  shaped  out  of  a  seeth¬ 
ing  mass  of  mingled  elements,  and  clothed 
with  a  vegetation  of  continually  increas¬ 
ing  complexity  and  beautv,  and  peopled 
by  races  of  animals  which  steadily  rose 
in  the  scale  of  organized  life,  till  they 
were  completed  in  man.  With  this  the 
testimony  of  Moses  agp'ees  to  the  very 
letter.  The  sacred  history  further  repre¬ 
sents  the  Deity  as  gradually  unfolding 
the  revelation  of  his  laws  to  mankind, 
first  in  obscure  intimations,  prophetic  al¬ 
lusions,  and  typical  systems,  becoming,  as 
time  went  on,  more  and  more  definite, 
till  at  length  they  were  completed  in  the 
Christian  dispensation  and  the  communi¬ 


cation  of  the  Divine  nature  to  man.  That 
final  revelation,  again,  speaks  of  a  still 
further  progress  towards  perfection,  when 
there  shall  be  “  a  new  heaven  .and  a  new 
earth.”  Passing  to  profane  history,  we 
think  we  can  see  a  certain  progress. 
The  civilization  of  Pagan  Rome  was  an 
improvement  on  the  Asiatic  civilizations 
which  had  preceded  it ;  and  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  modem  Europe  is  an  advance 
upon  that  of  Pagan  Rome.  The  useful  arts 
have  been  making  a  slow  but  steady  pro¬ 
gress,  and  we  may  even  hope  that  there 
IS  a  progressive  diminution  in  the  ratio  of 
human  suffering  since  the  days  of  Nim¬ 
rod,  and  the  “  mighty  hunters.”  With 
American  Slavery  in  full  force,  and  the 
Russian  war  but  just  over,  and  the  Chinese 
war  on  our  hands,  and  with  our  oars  still 
tingling  from  the  accounts  of  the  Indian 
atrocities,  it  does  not  become  us  to  boast 
of  our  success  in  eradicating  wrong  and 
suffering.  But  we  must  remember  that 
in  the  jialmiest  days  of  the  old  civiliza¬ 
tion,  slavery  was  universal,  that  warfare 
was  almost  the  normal  condition  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  the  Indian  atrocities,  and  even 
I  worse,  the  normal  condition  of  warfiire. 

I  In  this  progressive  amelioration  not 
'  only  of  the  human  race  but  of  the  whole 
i  creation,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  witnessing 
the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy:  “The 
lion  8h.all  lie  down  with  the  Lamb.” 

I  This  is  the  leading  idea  of  M.  Miche- 
i  let’s  “  L’Oiseau.”  We  shall  give  our 
i  readers  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the 
I  striking  way  in  which  he  evolves  it.  But 
'  we  must  first  apologize  for  translating  the 

Eassjige.  The  fact  is,  we  do  so  for  the 
enelit  of  the  few  who  might  be  induced 
!  to  skip  an  extract  by  the  slight  difficulty 
j  of  reading  it  in  a  foreign  language.  The 
'  majority  of  our  readers  must  excuse  us : 

j  “  One  of  the  saddest  hours  of  my  life  was  that 
when,  endeavoring  to  banish  the  ffiought  of  the 
present  by  seeking  the  nltbi  of  nature,  I  first 
;  happened  to  see  the  head  of  a  viper.  It  was  in 
j  a  valuable  museum  of  anatomical  imitations. 
This  head,  reproduced  with  marvelous  fidelity, 
and  prodigiously  enlarged  so  as  even  to  re¬ 
semble  the  head  of  the  tiger  or  jaguar,  sog- 
;  gested  by  its  horrible  form  something  still  more 
horrible.  One  saw  at  a  glance  the  delicate  pre¬ 
cautions,  infinite  in  number,  of  frightful  fore¬ 
sight,  with  which  this  powerfiil  engine  of  death 
is  armed.  Not  only  is  it  provided  with  numer¬ 
ous  sharp  teeth ;  not  only  are  these  teeth  aided 
by  an  ingenious  reservoir  of  poison  which  kills 
instantaneously;  but  their  extreme  delicacy, 
,  which  renders  them  subject  to  break,  is  com- 
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pensated  by  an  advantage  possesaed  perhaps  hv 
no  other  animal ;  there  is  a  niagaaine  of  teeth 
in  reserve,  which  in  a  moment  supply  the  place 
of  that  which  is  broken  in  biting.  Oh  1  what 
ingenuity  to  kill !  What  love  for  this  horrible 
creature  1  I  was  scandalized,  and  if  I  may  say 
so,  sick  at  heart  Nature,  the  great  mother, 
in  whose  bosom  I  was  taking  refu^,  terrified 
me  by  a  maternity  so  cruelly  impartial. 

“  I  retired  cast  down  with  more  fog  in  my 
mind  than  there  was  in  the  air  on  that  day, 
which  was  one  of  the  blackest  of  winter.  I  had 
come  as  a  son,  and  went  as  an  orphan,  feeling 
as  if  the  very  idea  of  Providence  was  failing 
within  me. 

“Our  impressions  are  scarcely  less  painful 
when  we  see  in  our  galleries  those  interminable 
scries  of  birds  of  death,  robbers  by  day  and  by 
night,  birds  of  grisly  countenance,  which  ter¬ 
rifies  day  itself  We  are  affected  with  sadness 
as  we  observe  their  cruel  arms  of  offense ;  I  do 
not  mean  those  terrible  beaks  which  deal  death 
at  one  blow,  but  those  talons,  those  sharp 
pounces,  those  instruments  of  torture,  which 
seize  the  shuddering  prey,  and  prolong  the  last 
angui.<ih  and  the  agony  of  pain. 

“Ah I  our  globe  is  a  barbarous  world;  I 
mean,  it  is  still  young,  a  sketch,  a  first  attempt, 
a  world  delivered  up  to  cruel  forms  of  slavery ! 
ni^ht  i  hunger  I  death  1  fear  I  Death — this  we 
might  choose ;  our  soul  possesses  sufficient  faith 
and  hope  to  accept  it  as  a  passage,  one  decree 
in  a  system  of  gradual  initiation,  a  gate  into 
better  worlds.  But  pain — ala.s !  was  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  scatter  it  with  so  lively  a  hand  f  I  feel 
it,  )  see  it  every  where,  I  hear  it  If  I  would 
not  hear  it,  to  pursue  this  train  of  thought  I 
must  close  my  cara  All  the  activity  of  my 
soul  would  otherwise  be  suspended  and  my 
nerve  de.stroyed ;  I  should  no  longer  have  the 
heart  to  do  any  thing ;  I  should  make  no  ad¬ 
vance  ;  my  life  and  my  powers  of  production 
would  be  made  barren,  annihilated  by  pity. 

“  ‘  And  yet  is  not  pain  the  warning  which 
teaches  us  to  foresee,  to  provide,  to  preserve 
ourselves  by  every  means  from  dissolution  ? 
This  cruel  school  is  the  awakencr,  the  spur  of 

firudence,  for  every  thing  that  has  life ;  a  power- 
iil  contracting  of  the  soul  into  herself,  which 
would  otherwise  sufler  her  to  be  carried  idly 
along  upon  the  tide  of  nature,  to  be  enervated  by 
pleasure,  by  sweet  and  debilitating  impressions. 

“  ‘  May  we  not  say  that  pleasure  has  a  cen¬ 
trifugal  attraction,  which  scatters  all  our  being 
on  outward  things,  distends  us,  dissiftates  us, 
and  if  we  were  entirely  given  over  to  it,  would 
resolve  us  into  the  elements  of  which  we  are 
cotnjKMedf 

“  ‘  Pain,  on  the  contrary,  experienoed  ou  one 
point  only,  leads  back  all  to  the  center,  contracts, 
continues,  gives  solidity  to  our  existence,  and 
fortifies  ih 

“  ‘  Pain  Is,  in  some  sort,  the  artist  of  the 
world,  which  creates  us,  fashions  us,  sculptures 
us  with  the  fine  point  of  its  unpitying  chisel. 
It  prunes  exuberant  life,  and  what  remains, 
stronger  and  more  exquisite,  enriched  even  by 


its  lose,  draws  from  pain  the  gift  of  a  superior 
life.’ 

“  These  topics  of  resignation  were  suggested 
to  me  by  one  who  is  herself  a  sufferer,  who 
penetrates  and  often  discerns  my  troubles  and 
my  doubts,  even  before  they  assume  a  definite 
shape  in  my  own  mind. 

“  ‘  As  is  the  individual,  so  is  the  world,’  con¬ 
tinued  she.  The  earth  itself  has  been  improved 
by  pain.  Nature  has  tormenteil  it  by  the  vio¬ 
lent  action  of  her  mini.sters  of  death.  Their 
apecies,  becoming  daily  more  and  more  rare, 
are  the  recollections,  the  witnesses  of  a  former 
state  of  the  globe,  when  lower  life  was  germinat¬ 
ing,  and  Nature  labored  to  purge  the  excess  of 
her  own  fecundity. 

“  The  imagination  can  remount  the  steps  of 
the  ladder  of  progressive  necessities  by  which 
Nature  was  ooliged  to  destroy,  in  succession, 
the  several  orders  of  being  which  she  had 
created,  that  she  might  make  room  for  those 
which  wetc  to  succeed. 

“  From  an  atmosphere  unfitted  for  respiration, 
which  at  first  enveloped  the  eartfi,  vegetation 
was  her  appointed  saviour.  From  the  sufibca- 
tion,  the  frightful  density  of  these  inferior 
vegetables — that  coarse  mantle  of  hair  which 
was  her  early  covering — the  fretting  insect, 
which  has  since  become  a  curse,  was  an  ageqt 
of  salvation.  Against  the  insect,  the  toad,  and 
the  mass  of  other  reptile.s,  even  the  venomous 
snake  was  a  usefiil  instrument  of  expurgation. 
Finally,  when  superior  life,  winged  life,  took  its 
first  night,  the  earth  found  a  barrier  to  the  too 
rapid  burst  of  her  young  fecundity  in  the  de¬ 
stroying  legions  of  i)Owerful  depredators,  the 
eagles,  the  falcons,  and  the  vultures. 

“  But  these  useful  destroyers  are  every  day 
becoming  fewer  in  proportion  as  they  become 
less  necessary.  As  the  mass  of  little  creeping 
animals,  which  the  tooth  of  the  viiier  was  formed 
to  strike,  becomes  le.ss  dense,  the  viper  itself 
also  grows  rare.  The  world  of  winged  game  is 
becoming  in  its  turn  less  crowded,  thinned  either 
by  the  persecution  of  man,  or  by  the  disap- 
earance  of  the  insects  upon  which  the  smaller 
irds  subsisted;  and  as  they  decrease,  the  odious 
tyrants  of  the  air  are  observed  to  be  less 
numerous.  The  eagle  has  become  rare  even  in 
the  Alps,  and  the  exaggerated,  the  enormous 
prices  which  are  paid  for  the  falcon,  seem  to 
show  that  the  first,  the  noblest  of  the  birds  of 
prey,  is  now  almost  extinct 

“  Thus  does  nature  gravitate  towards  a  less 
violent  order  of  things.  May  we  therefore  con¬ 
clude  that  death  will  ever  become  less  fi-equent? 
No,  death  can  not  cease,  but  pain  can  be  inde¬ 
finitely  diminished.’’ 

This  is  a  book  w’liich  will  not  find  much 
favor  with  professed  naturalists.  They 
will  call  it  fanciful  and  unscientific.  It  is, 
in  fiict,  rather  a  poem  on  the  subject  of 
nature  than  a  regular  work  on  ornithology. 
But  for  that  very  reason,  it  charms  by  its 
freslmess,  and  is  suggestive  of  specula- 
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tioiiB  which  penetrate  deeply  into  the  [  he  intended,  and  quite  a  different  thing 
philosophy  of  hnman  life.  It  answers,  in  I  from  what  he  intended  ;  to  overshoot  his 
short,  to  the  author’s  paradoxical  descrip-  mark,  to  pass  the  bounds  of  the  possible, 
tion  of  the  artist’s  work.  and  still  to  have  a  vision  beyond  what  he 

“  The  true  greatness  of  the  artist  is  to  has  attained.” 
surpass  his  object,  and  to  do  more  than 
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When  Carlo,  standing,  chained  to  his 
kennel,  sees  his  master  in  the  distance,  a 
slight  motion  of  the  tail  indicates  his  but 
faint  hope  that  he  is  about  to  be  let  out. 
A  much  more  decided  wagging  of  the 
tail,  passing  by  and  by  into  lateral  undu¬ 
lations  of  the  body,  is  seen  on  his  master’s 
nearer  approach.  When  hands  are  laid 
on  his  collar,  and  he  knows  that  he  is 
really  to  have  an  outing,  his  jiimping  and 
wriggling  are  such  that  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  loose  his  festenin^.  And  when 
he  finds  himself  actually^  free,  his  joy  ex¬ 
pends  itself  in  bounds,  in  pirouettes,  and 
in  scourings  hither  and  thither  at  the  top 
of  his  speed.  Puss,  too,  by  erecting  her 
tail,  and  by  every  time  raising  her  back 
to  meet  the  caressing  hand  of  her  mis¬ 
tress,  similarly  expresses  her  gratification 
by  certain  muscular  actions ;  as  likewise 
do  the  parrot  by  awkward  dancings  on 
his  perch,  and  the  canary  by  hopping  and 
fluttering  about  his  cage  with  unwonted 
nijttdity.  Under  feelings  of  an  opposite 
kind,  animals  equally  display  muscular 
excitement.  The  enraged  lion  lashes  his 
sides  with  his  tail,  knits  his  brows,  pro¬ 
trudes  his  claws.  The  cat  sets  up  her  ^ 
back  ;  the  dog  retracts  his  upper  lip  ;  the 
horse  throws  back  his  ears.  And  in  the 
struggle.^  of  creatures  in  pain,  wo  see  that 
the  like  relation  holds  between  excitement 
of  the  muscles  and  excitement  of  the 
nerves  of  sen8.ation. 

In  ourselves,  distinguished  from  lower 
creatures  as  we  are  by  feelings  alike  more 
powerful  and  more  varied,  parallel  facts 
are  at  once  more  conspicuous  and  mort* 
numerous.  VVe  may  conveniently  look 


at  them  in  groups.  We  shall  find  that 
pleasurable  sensations  and  painful  sensa¬ 
tions,  pleasurable  emotions  and  painful 
emotions,  all  tend  to  produce  active  de¬ 
monstrations  in  proportion  to  their  inten- 
sity. 

In  children,  and  even  in  adults  who  are 
i  not  restrained  by  regard  for  appearances, 
a  highly  agreeable  taste  is  followed  by  a 
I  smacking  of  the  lips.  An  infant  will 
I  laugh  and  bound  in  its  nurse’s  arms  at  the 
I  sight  of  a  brilliant  color  or  the  hearing  of 
I  a  new  sound.  People  are  apt  to  beat 
I  time  with  head  or  feet  to  music  which 
I  particularly  {(leases  them.  In  a  sensitive 
person  an  agreeable  {lerfume  will  produce 
a  smile ;  and  smiles  will  be  seen  on  the 
faces  of  a  crowd  gazing  at  some  sjdeiidid 
burst  of  fireworks.  Even  the  pleasant 
sensation  of  warmth  felt  on  getting  to  the 
fireside  out  of  a  winter’s  storm,  will  simi- 
l.arly  express  itself  in  the  face. 

Painful  sensations  being  mostly  far  more 
intense  than  {deasurable  ones,  cause  iims- 
cular  actions  of  a  much  more  decided 
kind.  A  sudden  twinge  produces  a  c.on- 
vulsive  start  of  the  w'hole  body.  A  jtain 
less  violent,  but  continuous,  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  knitting  of  the  brows,  a  set¬ 
ting  of  tlie  teeth  or  biting  of  the  lip,  and 
a  contraction  of  the  features  generally. 
Under  a  persistent  pain  of  a  severer  kind, 

'  other  muscular  actions  are  added :  the 
I  body  is  swayed  to  and  fro,  the  hands 
i  clench  any  thing  they  can  lay  hold  of,  and 
should  the  agony  rise  still  higher,  the 
I  sufferer  rolls  about  on  the  floor  almost 
convulsed. 

Though  more  varied,  the  natural  Ian- 
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of  the  pleasurable  emotions  comes  frantic  struggles  of  the  maniac,  we  shall 
within  the  same  generalization.  A  smile,  find  that  mental  irritation  tends  to  vent 
which  is  the  commonest  expression  of  itself  in  bodily  activity, 
gratified  feeling,  is  a  contraction  of  cer¬ 
tain  facial  muscles ;  and  when  the  smile  feelings — pleasurable  or  painful. 

broadens  into  a  laugh,  we  see  a  more  vio-  .  „  ; 

lent  and  more  general  muscular  excite-  feelings,  then  ^pleMurable  or  pain- 


ment  produced  by  an  intenser  feeling.  ,  sensations  or  emotions— have  this 
Rubbing  together  of  the  hands,  and  that  common  characteristic,  that  they  are  mus- 
other  motion  which  Dickens  somewhere  ]  cular  stimuli.  Not  forgetting  ^  the  few 
describes  as  “  washing  with  impalpable  1  ai’parcntly  exceptional  cases  in  which 
soap  in  invisible  water,”  have  like  impli-  I  emotions  exceeding  a  certain  intensity 
cations.  Children  may  often  be  seen  to  i  produce  prostration,  we  may  set  it  down 
“jump  for  joy.”  Even  in  adults  of  ex- 1  ^  *  general  law,  that,  alike  in  man  and 
citable  temperament,  an  action  approach-  animals,  there  is  a  direct  connection  be¬ 
ing  to  it  is  sometimes  witnessed.  And  tween  feeling  and  motion  ;  the  last  grow- 
dancing  has  all  the  world  through  been  1"8  more  vehement  as  the  first  grows  more 
regarded  as  natural  to  an  elevated  state  mtense.  Were  it  allowable  here  to  treat 
of  mind.  Many  of  the  special  emotions  the  matter  scientifically,  we  might  trace 
show  themselves  in  special  muscular  general  law  down  to  the  principle 

actions.  The  gratification  resulting  from  ,  •‘"own  among  physiologists  as  that  of 

success  raises  the  head  and  gives  firmness  i  action.  Without  doing  this,  how¬ 
to  the  gait.  A  hearty  grasp  of  the  hand  ever,  the  above  numerous  mstances  justify 
is  currently  tuken  sis  indicative  of  friend- ;  gcneranzation,  that  mental  excitement 
ship.  Under  a  gush  of  aflTection  the  |  all  kinds  ends  in  excitement  of  the 
mother  clasps  her  chUd  to  her  breast,  muscles;  and  that  the  two  preserve  a 
feeling  as  though  she  could  squeeze  it  to  more  or  less  constant  ratio  to  each  other, 
death.  And  so  in  sundry  other  cases.  „  . . 


Even  in  that  brightening  of  the  eye  with 
which  good  news  is  received  we  may 


“  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  The 
Origin  and  Function  of  Music  /”  asks 


trace  the  same  truth  ;  for  this  appearance  reader.  Very  much,  as  we  shall  pro¬ 
of  greater  brilliancy  is  due  to  an  extra  ^  music  is  onginally  vocal, 

contraction  of  the  muscle  which  raises  the  ''^ocal  sounds  are  produ^d  by  the 

eyelid,  and  so  allows  more  light  to  fall  ag*^Dcy  of  certain  muscles.  These  mus- 


upon,  and  be  reflected  from,  the  wet  sur 
face  of  the  eyeball. 


cles,  in  common  with  those  of  the  body  at 
large,  are  excited  to  contraction  by  plea- 


llie  bodily  indications  of  pmnful  emo-  surable  and  painful  feelings.  And  there- 
tions  are  equally  numerous,  and  still  more  •"f®  **'.*'’  feelings  demonstrate  them- 
vehement.  Discontent  is  shown  by  raised  sounds  as  well  as  in  movements, 

evobrows  and  wrinkled  foreheail ;  disgust  Therefore  it  is  that  Carlo  barks  as  well  as 
by  a  curl  of  the  lip ;  offense  by  a  pout.  'yben  he  is  let  out  that  puss  purrs 
The  impatient  man  Iwats  a  tattoo  with  his  as  well  as  erects  her  tail  that  the  canary 
fingers  on  the  table,  swings  his  pendent  cm^ps  as  well  as  flutters,  ^erefore  it  is 
leg  with  increasing  rapidity,  gives  need-  .^]^®  angry  lion  roars  while  he  lashes 
less  pokings  to  the  nre,  and  presently  ^  side^  and  the  dog  growls  while  he  re¬ 
paces  with  hjisty  strides  about  the  room.  ^>^^8  his  lip.  Therefore  it  is  that  the 
In  great  grief  there  is  wringing  of  the  “aimed  animal  not  only  struggles,  but 
hands,  and  even  tearing  of  the  hair.  An  howls.  And  it  w  from  this  cause  that  in 
angry  child  stamps,  or  rolls  on  its  back  beings^  bodily  suffering  express^ 

and  kicks  its  heels  in  the  air ;  and  in  man-  itself  not  only  in  contortions  but  m  shrieks 
hood,  anger,  first  showing  itself  in  frowns,  and  groans  that  in  anger  and  fear  wd 
in  distended  nostrUs,  in  compressed  lips,  gnef  the  gesticulations  are  accompimied 
goes  on  to  produce  grinding  of  the  teeth,  shouts  and  screama  that  dehghtful 
clenching  of  the  fingers,  blows  of  the  fist  sensations  are  followed  by  excitations— 
on  the  table,  and  periiaps  ends  in  a  violent  i  aad  that  we  hear  screams  of  joy  and 
attack  on  the  offending  person,  or  in  shouts^  exultation.  _ 

throwing  about  and  breaking  the  furni-  V  Those  who  seek'bformatiOD  on  this  poinT  m^y 
lure.  From  that  pursing  of  the  month  by  Mr.  Alexander  Bain,  on  Animal 

indicative  of  slight  displeasure,  up  to  the  I  ituHixt  and  InUUigtnc*. 
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We  have  here,  then,  a  principle  under¬ 
lying  all  vocal  phenomena,  including  those 
of  vocal  music,  and  by  consequence  those 
of  music  in  general.  The  muscles  that 
move  the  chest,  larynx,  and  vocal  cords, 
contracting  like  other  muscles  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  intensity  of  the  feelings — every 
ditferent  contraction  of  these  muscles  in¬ 
volving,  as  it  does,  a  diflferent  adjustment 
of  the  vocal  organs— every  different  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  vocal  organs  causing  a 
change  in  the  sound  emitted — it  follows 
that  variations  of  voice  are  the  physiolo¬ 
gical  results  of  variations  of  feeling;  it 
follows  that  each  inflection  or  modulation 
is  the  natural  outcome  of  some  passing 
emotion  or  sensation  ;  and  it  follows  that 
the  explanation  of  all  kinds  of  vocal  ex¬ 
pression  must  be  sought  in  this  general 
relation  between  mental  and  muscular  ex¬ 
citements.  Let  us,  then,  see  whether  we 
can  not  thus  account  for  the  chief  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  the  utterance  of  the  feelmgs  : 
grouping  these  peculiarities  under  the 
heads  of  quaUty  or  timbre, 

pitch,  intervale,  and  rale  of  oarialion. 


LUNGS  AND  ORGANS  OF  VOICE. 

Between  the  lungs  and  the  organs  of 
voice,  there  is  much  the  same  relation  as 
between  the  bellows  of  an  organ  and  its 
pipes.  And  as  the  loudness  of  the  sound 
given  out  by  an  organ-pipe  increases  A^dth 
the  strength  of  the  blast  from  the  bellows, 
so,  other  things  equal,  the  loudness  of  a 
vocal  sound  increases  with  the  strength  of 
the  blast  from  the  lungs.  But  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  air  from  the  lungs  is  effected  by 
certain  muscles  of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 
The  force  with  which  those  muscles  con¬ 
tract  is  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of 
the  feeling  experiencetl.  Hence,  d  jiriori, 
loud  sounds  will  be  the  habitual  results  of 
strong  feelings.  That  they  are  so,  we 
have  daily  proof.  The  j)ain  which,  if 
moderate,  can  be  borne  silently,  causes 
outcries  if  it  becomes  extreme.  While 
a  slight  vexation  makes  a  child  whimper, 
a  fit  of  passion  calls  forth  a  howl  that  dis¬ 
turbs  the  neighborhood.  When  the  voices 
in  an  adjacent  room  become  unusually 
audiUe,  we  infer  anger,  or  surprise,  or  joy. 
Loudness  of  applause  is  significant  of 
great  approbation ;  and  with  uproarious 
mirth  we  associate  the  idea  of  high  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Commencing  with  the  silence  of 
apathy,  we  find  that  the  utterances  grow 


I  louder  as  the  sensations  or  emotions, 

I  whether  pleasurable  or  painful,  grow 
j  stronger. 

That  different  qualities  of  voice  accom¬ 
pany  different  mental  states,  and  that 
under  states  of  excitement  the  tones  are 
m_ore  sonorous  than  usual,  is  another  gen- 
I  eral  fact  admitting  of  a  parallel  explana- 
1  tion.  The  sounds  of  coininon  couversiv- 
tion  have  but  little  resonance ;  those  of 
strong  feeling  have  much  more.  Under 
rising  ill-temper  the  voice  acquires  a 
metallic  ring.  In  accordance  with  her 
constant  mood,  the  ordinary  8])eech  of  a 
virago  has  a  piercing  quality  quite  oppo¬ 
site  to  that  softness  indicative  of  placidity. 
A  ringing  laugh  marks  an  es)>eci:illy  joy¬ 
ous  temperament.  Grief  unburdcnmg  it¬ 
self  uses  tones  approaching  in  timbre  to 
those  of  chanting ;  and  in  his  most  pathe¬ 
tic  pass^es  an  eloquent  speaker  similarly 
falls  into  tones  more  vibratory  than  those 
common  to  him.  Now  any  one  may 
readily  convince  himself  that  resonant 
vocal  sounds  can  be  produced  only  by  a 
certain  muscular  effort  additional  to  that 
ordinarily  needed.  If  after  uttering  a 
word  in  his  sj)eakuig  voice,  the  reader, 
without  changmg  the  pitch  or  the  loud¬ 
ness,  will  sing  tliis  word,  he  w'ill  perceive 
that  before  he  can  sing  it  he  has  to  alter 
the  adjustment  of  the  vocal  organs,  to  do 
which  a  certain  force  must  bo  used  ;  and 
by  putting  his  fingers  on  that  external 
prominence  marking  the  top  of  the  larynx, 
he  will  have  further  evidence  that  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  sonorous  tone  the  organs  must  be 
drawn  out  of  their  usual  position.  Thus, 
then,  the  &ct  that  the  tones  of  excited 
feeling  are  more  vibratory  than  Uiose  of 
common  conversation,  is  another  instance 
of  the  connection  between  mental  ex¬ 
citement  and  muscular  excitement.  The 
speaking  voice,  the  recitative  voice,  and 
tne  singing  voice,  severally  exemplify  one 
general  principle. 

That  the  jkteh  of  the  voice  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  action  of  the  vocal  mus¬ 
cles,  scarcely  needs  saying.  All  know 
that  the  middle  notes  in  which  they  con¬ 
verse  are  made  without  any  appreciable 
effort ;  and  all  know  that  to  make  either 
very  high  or  very  low  notes  requires  a 
considerable  effort.  In  either  ascending 
or  descending  from  the  pitch  of  ordinary 
speech,  we  are  conscious  of  an  increasing 
muscular  strain  whicli,  at  both  extremes 
of  the  register,  becomes  porilively  painful. 
Heuoe  it  follows  from  our  general  prin- 
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ciple,  that  while  indifference  or  calmness 
will  use  the  medium  tones,  the  tones  used 
during  excitement  will  be  either  al)ove  or 
below  them,  and  will  rise  higher  and  higher, 
or  fall  lower  and  lower,  as  the  feelings 
grow  stronger.  This  physiological  deduc¬ 
tion  we  also  find  to  be  in  harmony  with 
familiar  facts.  The  habitual  sufferer  ut¬ 
ters  his  complaints  in  a  voice  raised  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  natural  key;  and 
agonizing  pain  vents  itself  in  either 
shrieks  or  groans — in  very  high  or  very 
low  notes.  Beginning  at  his  talking 
pitch,  the  cry  of  the  disappointed  urchin 
grows  more  shrill  as  it  grows  louder. 
The  “  Oh  !”  of  astonishment  or  delight,  be¬ 
gins  several  notes  below  the  midcile  voice, 
and  descends  still  lower.  Anger  expresses 
itself  in  high  tones,  or  else  in  “  curses 
not  loud  but  deep.'^  Deep  tones,  too,  are  I 
always  used  in  uttering  strong  reproaches. 
Such  an  explanation  as  “Beware!”  if 
made  dramatically — that  is,  if  made  with 
a  show  of  feeling — must  be  many  notes 
below  the  middle  voice.  Further,  we 
have  groans  of  disapprobation,  groans  of 
horror,  groans  of  remorse.  And  extreme 
joy  and  fear  are  like  accompanied  by 
shrill  outcries. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  subject  of  pitch,  is 
that  of  interval*  /  and  the  explanation  of 
them  carries  our  argument  a  step  further. 
While  calm  speech  is  comparatively  mo¬ 
notonous,  emotion  makes  use  of  fifths, 
octaves,  .and  even  wider  intervals.  Listen 
to  any  one  narrating  or  repeating  some¬ 
thing  in  which  he  has  no  interest,  and  his 
voice  will  not  wander  more  than  two  or 
three  notes  above  or  below  his  medium 
note,  and  that  by  small  steps ;  but  when 
he  comes  to  some  exciting  event,  he  will 
be  heard  not  onlv  to  use  the  higher  and 
lower  notes  of  his  register,  but  to  go 
from  one  to  the  other  by  larger  leaps. 
Being  un.able  in  print  to  imit.ate  these 
traits  of  feeling,  we  feel  some  difliculty  in 
fully  realizing  them  to  the  reader.  But 
wo  may  suggest  a  few  remembrances 
which  will  perhaps  call  to  mind  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  others.  If  two  men  living  in 
the  same  place,  and  frequently'  seeing  one 
another,  meet,  say  at  a  pubhc  assembly, 
any  phrase  with  which  one  may  be  heard 
to  accost  the  other — as,  “  Hallo,  are  you 
here  ?” — will  have  an  ordinary  intonation. 
But  if  one  of  them,  after  long  absence, 
has  unexpectedly  returned,  the  expression 
of  surprise  with  which  his  friend  may 
greet  him — “Hallo I  how  came  you  here?” 


— wall  be  uttered  in  much  more  strongly 
contrasted  tones.  The  tw'o  syllables  of 
the  word  “  Hallo  ”  wrill  be,  the  one  much 
higher  and  the  other  much  lower  than  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  sentence  will 
similarly  ascend  and  descend  by  longer 
steps.  Again,  if^  supposing  her  to  be  in 
an  adjoining  room,  the  mistress  of  the 
house  calls  “  Mary,”  the  two  syllables  of 
the  name  will  be  spoken  in  an  a.scending 
interval  of  a  third.  If  Mary  does  not  re¬ 
ply,  the  call  will  be  repeated  probably  in 
a  descending  fifth,  implying  the  slightest 
shade  of  annoyance  at  Mary’s  inattentioo. 
Should  Mary  still  m.ake  no  answer,  the  in¬ 
creasing  annoyance  will  show  itself  by  the 
use  of  a  descending  octavo  on  the  next 
'repetition  of  the  call.  And  supposing  the 
silence  to  continue,  the  lady,  u  not  of  a 
very  even^temper,  will  show  her  irritation 
at  IVLary’s  seemingly  intentional  negligence 
by  finally  calling  her  in  tones  still  mure 
widely  contrasted — the  first  syllable  being 
higher  and  the  last  lower  than  before. 
Now,  these  and  analogous  facts  which  the 
reader  will  readily  accumulate,  clearly 
conform  to  the  law  laid  down.  For  to 
make  large  intervals  requires  more  muscu¬ 
lar  action  than  to  make  small  ones.  But 
it  is  not  only  the  extent  of  vocal  intervals 
which  b  thus  explicable  as  due  to  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  nervous  and  muscular  ex¬ 
citement,  but  also  in  some  degree  their 
direction  as  ascending  or  descending. 
The  middle  notes  being  those  that  de¬ 
mand  no  appreciable  effort  of  muscular 
adjustment,  and  the  effort  becoming 
j;reater  as  we  either  ascend  or  descend. 
It  follows  that  a  departure  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  notes  in  either  direction  will  mark  in¬ 
creasing  emotion,  while  a  return  towards 
the  middle  notes  will  mark  decreasing 
emotion.  Hence  it  happens  that  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  («rBon  uttering  such  a  sentence 
as — “  It  was  the  most  splendid  sight  I 
ever  saw  I”  will  ascend  to  the  first  sylla¬ 
ble  of  the  word  “  splendid,”  and  thence 
will  descend :  the  word  “  splendid  ”  mark¬ 
ing  the  climax  of  the  feeling  produced  by 
the  recollection.  Hence,  again,  it  hap¬ 
pens  that,  under  some  extreme  vexation 
roduced  by  another’s  stupidity,  an  irasci- 
le  man,  exclaiming — “  What  a  confound¬ 
ed  fool  tlie  fellow  is !”  will  begin  some¬ 
what  below  his  middle  voice,  and  descend¬ 
ing  to  the  word  “  fool,”  which  he  will 
utter  in  one  of  his  deepest  notes,  will 
then  ascend  again.  And  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  word  “  fool  ”  will  not 
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only  be  deeper  and  louder  than  the  rest,  | 
but  will  also  have  more  emphasis  of! 
articulation — another  mode  in  which  mus-  j 
cular  excitement  is  shown.  There  is  some  I 
danger,  however,  in  giving  instances  like  ' 
this :  seeing  that  as  the  mode  of  render- ; 
ing  will  vary  according  to  the  intensity  j 
of  the  feeling,  the  right  cadence  may 
not  be  hit  upon.  With  single  words  | 
there  is  less  difficulty.  Thus  the  “  In- : 
deed  !”  with  which  any  surprising  fact  is  ' 
received,  mostly  begins  on  the  middle  i 
note  of  the  voice,  and  rises  ivith  the 
second  syllable ;  or  if  disapprobation  as  | 
well  as  astonishment  is  felt,  the  first  syl- 1 
lable  will  be  below  the  middle  note,  and  | 
the  second  lower  still.  Conversely,  the 
word  “  Alas  1”  which  marks  not  the  rise 
of  a  paroxysm  of  grie^  but  its  decline,  is 
uttered  in  a  cadence  descending  towards 
the  middle  note  ;  or  if  the  first  syllable  is 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  register,  the 
second  ascends  towards  the  middle  note. 
In  the  “  Heigh-ho !”  expressive  of  mental 
and  muscular  prostration,  we  may  see  the 
same  truth ;  and  if  the  cadence  appro¬ 
priate  to  it  be  inverted,  the  absurdity  of 
the  effect  clearly  shows  how^  the  meaning 
of  intervals  is  dependent  on  the  principle 
we  have  been  illustrating. 

The  remaining  characteristic  of  emo¬ 
tional  speech  which  we  have  to  notice,  is 
that  of  variabUity  of  pitch.  It  is  scarce¬ 
ly  possible  here  to  convey  adequate  ideas 
of  this  more  complex  manifestation.  We 
must  be  content  with  simply  indicating 
some  occasions  on  which  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served.  On  a  meeting  of  fnends,  for  in¬ 
stance — as  when  there  arrives  a  party  of 
much-wished-for  visitors — the  voices  of 
all  will  be  heard  to  undergo  changes  of 
pitch  not  only  greater  but  much  more 
numerous  than  usual.  If  a  speaker  at  a 
public  meeting  is  interrupted  by  some 
squabble  among  those  he  is  addressing, 
his  comparativmy  level  tones  will  be  m  | 
marked  contrast  with  the  rapidly  chang- 1 
in^  ones  of  the  disputants.  And  among  I 
children,  whose  feelings  are  less  under 
control  than  those  of  adults,  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  is  still  more  decided.  Dunng  a 
scene  of  complaint  and  recrimination  be¬ 
tween  two  excitable  little  girls,  the  voices  : 
may  be  heard  to  run  up  and  down  the  | 

nut  several  times  in  each  sentence. 

iich  cases  we  once  more  recognize  the 
same  law :  for  muscular  excitement  is 
shown  not  only  in  strength  of  contrac¬ 
tion,  but  also  in  the  rapidity  with  which 


different  muscular  adjustments  succeed 
each  other. 

Thus  we  find  all  the  leading  vocal  phe¬ 
nomena  to  have  a  physiological  basis. 
They  are  so  many  manifestations  of  the 
general  law  that  feeling  is  a  stimulus  to 
muscular  action  —  a  law  conformed  to 
throughout  the  whole  economy,  not  of 
man  only,  but  of  every  sensitive  creature 
— a  law,  therefore,  which  lies  deep  in  the 
nature  of  animal  organization.  The  ex¬ 
pressiveness  of  these  various  modifications 
of  voice  is  therefore  innate.  Each  of  us, 
from  babyhood  upwards,  has  been  sponta¬ 
neously  making  them,  w'hen  under  the  va¬ 
rious  sensations  and  emotions  by  which 
they  are  produced.  Having  been  con¬ 
scious  of  each  feeling  at  the  same  time 
taht  we  heard  ourselves  make  the  conse¬ 
quent  sound,  we  have  acquired  an  estab¬ 
lished  association  of  ideas  between  such 
sound  and  the  feeling  which  caused  it. 
When  the  like  sound  is  made  by  another, 
we  ascribe  the  like  feeling  to  him ;  and  by  a 
further  consequence  we  not  only  ascribe 
to  him  that  feeling,  but  have  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  it  aroused  in  ourselves.  Tlius 
these  various  modifications  of  voice  be¬ 
come  not  only  a  language  through  which 
w’e  understand  the  emotions  of  others, 
but  also  the  means  of  exciting  our  sympa¬ 
thy  with  such  emotions.* 


THEORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Have  we  not  here,  then,  adequate  data 
for  a  theory  of  music  ?  These  vocal  pe¬ 
culiarities  which  indicate  excited  feeling, 
are  those  which  especially  distinguish  song 
from  ordinary  speech.  Every  one  of  the 
alterations  of  voice  which  we  have  found 
to  be  a  physiological  result  of  pain  or 
pleasure,  is  carried  to  its  greatest  extreme 
in  vocal  music.  For  instance,  we  saw 
that,  in  virtue  of  the  general  relation  be¬ 
tween  mental  and  muscular  excitement, 
one  characteristic  of  passionate  utterance 
is  loudness.  Well,  its  comparative  loud¬ 
ness  is  one  of  the  distinctive  marks  of 
song  as  contrasted  with  the  speech  of 
daily  life  ;  and  further,  the  forte  jiassages 
of  an  air  are  those  intended  to  represent 
the  climax  of  its  emotion.  We  next  saw 
that  the  tones  in  which  emotion  expresses 
itself  are,  in  conformity  with  this  same 
law,  of  a  more  sonorous  timbre  than  those 
of  calm  conversation.  Here,  too,  song 
displays  a  still  higher  degree  of  the  pecu- 
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llarity ;  for  the  singing  tone  is  the  most 
resonant  we  can  make.  Again,  it  was 
shown  that,  from  a  like  cause,  mental  ex¬ 
citement  vents  itself  in  the  higher  and 
lower  notes  of  the  register ;  using  the 
middle  notes  but  seldom.  And  it  scarce¬ 
ly  needs  saying  that  vocal  music  is  still 
more  distinguished  by  its  comparative 
neglect  of  the  notes  in  which  we  talk, 
and  its  habitual  use  of  those  above  or  be¬ 
low  them ;  and,  moreover,  that  its  most 
passionate  elfects  are  commonly  produced 
at  the  tw'o  extremities  of  its  scale,  but 
more  especially  the  upper  one.  A  yet 
further  trait  of  strong  feeling,  similarly 
accounted  for,  was  the  employment  of 
larger  intervals  than  are  employed  in 
common  converse.  This  trait,  also,  every 
ballad  and  aria  carries  to  an  extent  be¬ 
yond  that  heard  in  the  spontaneous  utter¬ 
ances  of  emotion  :  add  to  which,  that  the 
direction  of  these  intervals,  which,  as  di¬ 
verging  from  or  converging  toward  the 
medium  tones,  we  found  to  be  physiolo¬ 
gically  expressive  of  increasing  or  decreas¬ 
ing  emotion,  may  be  observed  to  have  in 
music  like  meanings.  Once  more,  it  was 
j»ointed  out  that  not  only  extreme  but 
also  rapid  variations  of  pitch  are  charac¬ 
teristic  of  mental  excitement;  and  once 
more  we  see,  in  the  rapid  changes  of 
every  melody,  that  song  carries  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  as  far,  if  not  farther.  Thus  in 
respect  alike  of  loud/iess,  timbre^  pitchy  iti- 
fervals,  and  rate  of  variation^  st>ng  em- 
jdoys  and  exaggerates  the  nattiral  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  emotions— it  arises  from  a 
systematic  combination  of  those  vocal  pe¬ 
culiarities  which  are  the  physiological  ef¬ 
fects  of  acute  pleasure  and  ]>ain. 

Besides  these  chief  characteristics  of 
song  as  distinguished  from  common  speech, 
there  are  sundry  minor  ones  similarly  ex¬ 
plicable  as  due  to  the  relation  between 
mental  and  muscular  excitement ;  and 
before  proceeding  further,  these  should 
l>e  briefly  noticed.  Thus  certain  passions, 
and  perhaps  sll  passions  when  pushed  to 
an  extreme,  produce  (probably  through 
their  influence  over  the  action  of  the 
heart)  an  effect  the  reverse  of  that  which 
has  been  described :  they  cause  a  physical 
prostration,  one  symptom  of  which  is  a 
general  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and  a 
consequent  trembling.  We  have  the 
trembling  of  anger,  of  fear,  of  hope,  of 
joy ;  and  the  vocal  muscles  being  impli¬ 
cated  with  the  rest,  the  voice  too  liecomes 
tremulous.  Now,  in  singing,  this  tremu- 
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lousness  of  voice  is  very  effectively^  used 
by  some  vocalists  in  highly  pathetic  pass¬ 
ages  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  because  of  its 
effectiveness,  too  much  used  by  them — as 
by  Tamberlik,  for  instance.  Again,  there 
is  a  mode  of  musical  execution  known  as 
the  etaccato^  appropriate  to  energetic 
passages — to  passages  expressive  of  exhi 
laration,  of  resolution,  of  confidence.  The 
action  of  the  vocal  muscles  which  produces 
this  staccato  style,  is  analogous  to  the 
muscular  action  which  produces  the  sharp, 
decisive,  energetic  movements  of  body 
indicating  these  states  of  mind ;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  the  staccato  style  has 
the  meaning  we  ascribe  to  it.  Converse¬ 
ly,  slurred  interv'als  are  expressive  of 
gentler  and  less  active  feelings ;  and  are 
so  because  they  imply  the  sm^er  mus¬ 
cular  vi\'acity  due  to  a  low'er  mental 
energy.  The  difference  of  effect  result¬ 
ing  from  difference  of  time  in  music  is 
also  attributable  to  the  same  law.  Al¬ 
ready  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
more  frequent  changes  of  pitch  which 
ordinarily  result  from  passion  are  imitated 
and  developed  in  song ;  and  here  we  have 
to  add,  that  the  various  rates  of  such 
changes  appropriate  to  the  different  styles 
of  music,  are  further  traits  having  the 
same  derivation.  The  slowest  movements, 
largo  and  adagio.,  are  used  where  such 
depressuig  emotions  as  grief,  or  such  un¬ 
exciting  emotions  as  reverence,  are  to  be 
portrayed ;  while  the  more  rapid  move¬ 
ments,  andante,  aUegro,  presto,  represent 
successively  increasing  degrees  of  mental 
vivacity ;  and  do  this  because  they  imply 
that  muscular  activity  which  flows  from 
this  mental  vivacity.  Even  the  rhythm, 
which  forms  a  remaining  distinction  be¬ 
tween  song  and  siteecfa,  may  not  improba¬ 
bly  have  a  kindred  cause.  Why  the 
actions  excited  by  strong  feeling  ^ould 
tend  to  become  rhythmical  is  not  very 
obvious ;  but  that  they  do  so,  there  are 
divers  evidences.  There  is  the  swaying 
of  the  body  to  and  fro  under  pain  or 
grief,  of  the  leg  under  impatience  or  agi¬ 
tation.  Dancing,  too,  is  a  rhythmical  ac¬ 
tion  natural  to  elevated  emotion.  Tliat 
under  excitement  speech  acquires  a  cer¬ 
tain  rhythm  we  may  occasionally  perceive 
in  the  highest  efforts  of  an  orator.  In 
poetry,  w'hich  is  a  form  of  speech  used  for 
the  better  expression  of  emotional  ideas, 
we  have  this  rhythmical  tendency  deve¬ 
loped.  And  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
dancing,  poetry,  and  music  are  connate — 
15 
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are  originally  constituent  parts  of  the 
same  thing,  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
measured  movement  common  to  them  all 
implies  a  rhythmical  action  of  the  whole 
system,  the  vocal  apparatus  included  ; 
and  that  so  the  rhythm  of  music  is  a  more 
subtle  and  complex  result  of  this  relation 
between  mental  and  muscular  excitement. 

But  it  is  time  to  end  this  analysis, 
which  possibly  we  have  already  carried 
too  far.  It  is  not  to  be  8up|>osed  that  the 
more  special  peculiarities  of  musical  ex¬ 
pression  are  to  be  definitely  explained. 
Though  probably  they  may  all  in  some 
way  conform  to  the  principle  that  has 
been  worked  out,  it  is  obviously  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  trace  that  principle  in  its  more 
ramified  applications.  Nor  is  it  needful 
to  our  ar};umcut  that  they  should  be  so 
traced.  The  foregoing  facts  sutticiently 
prove  that  what  we  regard  as  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  traits  of  song  are  simply  the 
traits  of  emotional  speech  intensified  and 
systematized.  In  res|>ect  of  its  general 
characteristics,  we  think  it  has  l)een  made 
clear  that  vocal  music,  and  by  conse¬ 
quence  all  music,  is  an  idealization  of  tlie 
natural  language  of  passion. 

MUSIC  THE  IJLNOUAOK  OF  PASSION. 

As  far  as  it  goes,  the  scanty  evidence 
furnished  by  history  confirms  this  conclu¬ 
sion.  Note  first  the  fact  (not  properly 
an  historical  one,  but  fitly  grouped  with 
such)  that  the  dance- chants  of  savage 
tribes  are  very  monotonous,  and  in  virtue 
of  their  monotony  are  much  more  nearly 
allied  to  ordinary  speech  than  are  the 
songs  of  civilized  races.  Joining  with 
this  the  &ct  that  there  are  still  extant 
among  boatmen  and  others  in  the  East, 
ancient  chants  of  a  like  monotonous  cha¬ 
racter,  we  may  infer  that  vocal  music 
orijpnally  diverged  from  emotional  speech 
in  a  gradual,  unobtrusive  manner ;  and 
this  is  the  inference  to  which  our  argu¬ 
ment  points.  Further  evidence  to  the 
same  effect  is  supplied  by  Greek  history. 
The  early  poems  of  the  Greeks — which, 
be  it  remembered,  were  sacred  legends 
embodied  in  that  rhythmical,  metaphori¬ 
cal  language  which  strong  feeling  excites — 
were  not  recited,  but  chanted :  the  tones 
and  cadences  were  made  musical  by  the 
same  influences  which  made  the  speech 
poetical.  By  those  who  have  investigated 
the  matter,  this  chanting  is  believed  to 
have  been  not  what  we  call  singing,  but 


[Febniary, 

nearly  allied  to  our  recitative,  (far  simpler 
indeed,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fiict 
that  the  early  Greek  lyre,  which  had  but 
four  strings,  was  jdayed  in  uni»on  with 
the  voice,  which  was  therefore  confined 
to  four  notes,)  and  as  such,  much  less 
remote  from  common  speech  than  our 
I  singing  is.  For  recitative,  or  musical  re¬ 
citation,  is  in  all  respects  intermediate 
between  speech  and  song.  Its  average 
I  effects  are  not  so  lottd  as  those  of  song. 

!  Its  tones  are  less  sonorous  in  timhrt  than 
j  those  of  song.  Commonly  it  diverges  to 
I  a  smaller  extent  from  the  middle  notes — 

I  uses  notes  neither  so  high  nor  so  low  in 
^  pitch.  The  inten'ols  habitual  to  it  are 
I  neither  so  wide  nor  so  varied.  Its  rate 
I  of  variation  is  not  so  rapid.  And  at  the 
I  same  time  that  its  primary  rhythm  is  less 
[  decided,  it  has  none  of  that  secondary 
rhythm  jiroduced  by  recurrence  of  tlu* 
same  or  parallel  musical  phrases,  which  is 
;  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of 
i  song.  Thus,  then,  we  may  not  only  infer, 

;  from  the  evidence  furnished  by  existing 
j  barbarous  tribes,  that  the  vocal  music  of 
i  pre-historic  times  was  emotional  speech 
I  very  slightly  exalted ;  but  we  see  that 
j  the  earliest  vocal  music  of  which  we  have 
i  any  account,  differed  much  less  from  eino- 
j  tional  speech  than  does  the  vocal  music 
i  of  our  days. 

j  That  recitative — beyond  which,  by  the 
I  way,  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos  seem  never 
to  have  advanced — grew  naturally  out 
!  of  the  modulations  and  cadences  of  strong 
j  feeling,  we  have  indeed  still  current  evi- 
i  dence.  There  are  even  now  to  be  met 
I  with  occasions  on  which  strong  feeling 
i  vents  itself  in  this  form.  Whoever  has 
I  been  present  when  a  meeting  of  Quakers 
,  was  addressed  by  one  of  their  preach- 
!  ers,  (whose  practice  it  is  to  speak  only 
;  under  the  influence  of  religious  emo¬ 
tion,)  must  have  been  struck  by  the  quite 
I  unusual  tones,  like  those  of  a  subilued 
I  chant,  in  which  the  address  was  made. 
It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  intoning  used  in 
some  churches  is  representative  of  this 
same  mental  state ;  and  has  been  adopted 
on  account  of  the  instinctively  felt  wn- 
gruity  between  it  and  the  contrition, 
supplication,  or  reverence  verbally  ex¬ 
pressed. 

EMOnONAI.  SPEECH. 

! 

And  if,  as  we  have  good  reason  to  believe, 

'  recitative  arose  by  degrees  out  of  emo¬ 
tional  speech,  it  becomes  manifest  that  by 
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a  oontinnance  of  the  same  process  song  !  very  passionate.  Mendelssohn  is  described 
has  arisen  out  of  recitative.  Just  as,  by  those  who  knew  him  to  have  been  full 
from  the  orations  and  legends  of  snvaj^es,  of  fine  feeling.  And  the  almost  incredi- 
expressed  in  the  metaphorical,  allegorical  ble  sensitiveness  of  Chopin  has  been  illus- 
style  natural  to  them,  there  sprung  epic  trated  in  the  memoirs  of  George  Sand, 
poetry,  out  of  which  lyric  poetry  was  Assuming  then,  as  we  may  fairly  do,  that 
afterwards  developed ;  so  from  the  exalt- 1  this  unusually  emotional  nature  is  a  gen¬ 
ed  tones  and  cadences  in  which  such  ora-  I  eral  characteristic  of  musical  composers, 
tions  and  legends  were  delivered,  came  |  we  have  just  the  afjency  required  for  the 
the  chant  or  recitative  music,  from  1  development  of  recitative  and  song.  Iii- 
whence  lyrical  music  has  since  grown  up.  j  tenser  feeling  producing  intenser  mani- 
And  there  has  not  only  thus  been  a  simul-  ;  festations,  any  cause  of  excitement  will 
taneous  and  parallel  genesis,  but  there  |  call  forth  from  such  a  nature  tones  and 
is  also  a  parallelism  of  results.  For  lyri-  j  changes  of  voice  more  marked  than  those 
cal  poetry  <iiffers  from  epic  poetry,  just  as  I  called  forth  from  an  ordinary  person — will 
lyrical  music  differs  from  recitative ;  each  j  generate  just  those  exaggerations  which 
still  further  intensifies  the  natural  language  I  we  have  found  to  distinguish  the  lower 
of  the  emotions.  Lyrical  iKietry  is  more  I  vocal  music  from  emotional  speech,  and 
metaphorical,  more  hyperbolic,  more  el-  f  the  higher  vocal  music  from  the  lower, 
liptical,  and  adds  the  rhythm  of  lines  to  I  Thus  it  becomes  credible  that  the  four- 
the  rhythm  of  feet ;  just  as  lyrical  music  }  toned  recitative  of  the  early  Greek  poets 
is  louder,  more  sonorous,  more  extreme  !  (like  all  poets,  nearly  allied  to  corajM^sers 
in  its  intervals,  and  adds  the  rhythm  of  I  in  the  com{>arative  intensity  of  their  feel- 
phrases  to  the  rhythm  of  bars.  And  the  i  ings,)  was  really  nothing  more  than  the 
knomi  fact  that  out  of  epic  poetry  the  slightly  exaggerated  emotional  speech 
stronger  passions  developed  lyrical  jioetry  natural  to  them,  W’hich  grew  by  frequent 
as  their  appropriate  vehicle,  strengthens  use  into  an  organized  form.  And  it  is 
the  inference  that  they  similarly  developed  readily  conceivable  that  the  accumulated 
IjTical  music  out  of  recitative.  .agency  of  subsequent  poets  and  musicians 

Nor  indeed  are  we  without  evidences  inheriting  and  adding  to  the  products  of 
of  the  transition.  It  needs  but  to  listen  those  who  went  before  them,  suftioed  in 
to  an  ojHjra  to  hear  the  leading  gradations,  the  course  of  the  ten  centuries  which  we 
Between  the  comparatively  level  rccita-  know  it  took,  to  develop  this  four-toned 
tive  of  ordinary  dialogue,  the  more  varied  recitative  into  a  vocal  music  having  a 
recitative  with  wider  interv’als  and  higher  range  of  two  octaves, 
tones  used  in  exciting  scenes,  the  still  Not  only  may  w’e  so  understand  how 
more  musical  recitative  which  preludes  an  more  sonorous  tones,  greater  extremes  of 
air,  and  the  air  itself,  the  successive  steps  pitch,  and  wider  intervals  were  gradually 
arc  but  small ;  and  the  fact  that  among  ^  introduced,  but  also  how  there  arose  a 
airs  themselves  gradations  of  like  nature  |  greater  varie^  and  complexity  of  musical 
may  be  traced,  further  confirms  the  con-  j  expression.  For  the  same  more  passion- 
elusion  that  the  highest  form  of  vocal  |  ate,  enthusiastic  temperament  which 
music  was  arrived  at  by  degrees.  ;  naturally  leads  the  musical  composer  to 

Moreover,  we  have  some  clue  to  the  in-  j  express  the  feelings  possessed  by  others 
fluenccs  which  have  induced  this  develop-  [  its  well  as  himself  in  extremer  intervals 
ment,  and  may  roughly  conceive  the  pro-  '  and  more  marked  cadences  than  they 
cess  of  it.  As  the  tones,  intervals,  and  j  would  use,  also  leads  him  to  give  musical 
cadences  of  strong  emotion  formed  the  {  utterance  to  feelings  which  they  either  do 
elements  out  of  which  song  was  elaborat-  i  not  experience,  or  expt;rience  in  but  slight 
ed,  so  we  may  expect  to  find  that  still  I  degrees.  In  virtue  of  this  general  sus- 
stronger  emotion  produced  the  elabora-  ceptibility  which  distinguishes  him,  he  re- 
tion  ;  and  wo  have  evidence  implying  this,  j  gards  with  emotion  events,  scenes,  con- 
Many  instances  may  be  cited  showing  ;  duct,  character,  which  produce  upon  most 
that  musioAl  composers  are  men  of  ex-  I  men  no  appreciable  effect.  The  emotions 
tremely  acute  sensibilities.  The  Life  of  I  so  generated,  compounded  as  they  are  of 
Mozart  depicts  him  as  one  of  intensely  <  the  simpler  emotions,  are  not  expressible 
active  affections  and  highly  impressionable  by  intervals  and  cadences  natural  to 
temperament.  Various  anecdotes  repre-  these,  but  by  combinations  of  such  inter- 
sent  Beethoven  as  very  susceptible  and  vals  and  cadences  ;  whence  arise  more 
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involved  musical  phrases,  conveying  more 
complex,  subtle,  and  unusual  feelings. 
And  thus  we  may  in  some  measure  under- . 
stand  how  it  happens  that  music  not  only 
so  strongly  excites  our  more  familiar  feel¬ 
ings,  but  idso  produces  feelings  we  never 
had  before — arouses  dormant  sentiments 
of  which  we  had  not  conceived  the  pos-  ‘ 
sibility  and  do  not  know  the  meaning  ;  i 
or,  as  Richter  says — ^tells  us  of  things  we  ; 
have  not  seen  and  shall  not  see. 

I 

Indirect  evidences  of  several  kinds  re¬ 
main  to  be  briefly  pointed  out.  One  of  them 
is  the  difficulty,  not  to  say  impossibility, 
of  otherwise  accounting  for  the  expres¬ 
siveness  of  music.  Whence  comes  it  that 
special  combinations  of  notes  should  have  ! 
special  effects  upon  our  emotions?  that 
one  should  give  us  a  feeling  of  exhilara¬ 
tion,  another  of  melancholy,  another  of 
affection,  another  of  reverence  ?  Is  it 
that  these  special  combinations  have  in¬ 
trinsic  meanings  apart  from  the  human 
constitution? — that  a  certain  number  of 
aerial  waves  per  second,  followed  by  a 
certain  other  number,  in  the  nature  of 
things  signify  ^rie^  while  in  the  reverse 
order  they  signify  joy ;  and  similarly 
with  all  other  intervals,  phrases,  and 
cadences  ?  Few  will  be  so  irrational  as 
to  think  this.  Is  it,  then,  that  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  these  special  combinations  are  con- 1 
ventional  only — that  we  learn  their  im¬ 
plications,  as  we  do  those  of  words,  by 
observing  how  others  understand  them  ?  j 
This  is  an  hypothesis  not  only  devoid  of 
evidence,  but  directly  opposed  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  every  one.  How,  then,  are 
musical  effects  to  be  explmned  ?  If  the 
theory  above  set  forth  be  accepted,  the 
difficulty  disappears.  If  music  taking  for 
its  raw  material  the  various  modiflcations 
of  voice  which  are  the  physiological  re¬ 
sults  of  excited  feeling,  intensifies,  com¬ 
bines,  and  complicates  them — if  it  exag¬ 
gerates  the  loudness,  the  resonance,  the 
pitch,  the  intervals,  and  the  variability,  | 
wliich,  in  virtue  of  an  organic  law,  are  j 
the  characteristics  of  passionate  speech —  ! 
ifi  by  carrying  out  these  further,  more  j 
consistently,  more  unitedly,  and  more 
sustainedly,  it  produces  an  idealized  lan¬ 
guage  of  emotion ;  then  its  power  over 
us  Incomes  comprehensible.  But  in  the 
absence  of  this  theory  the  expressiveness 
of  music  appears  to  be  inex]>iicable. 

Again,  tne  preference  we  feel  for  cer- 
tiun  qualities  of  sound  presents  a  like 


difficulty,  admitting  only  of  a  like  solu¬ 
tion.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  tones 
of  the  hum.an  voice  are  more  pleasing 
than  any  others.  Grant  that  music  takes 
its  rise  from  the’  modulations  of  the 
human  voice  under  emotion,  and  it  be¬ 
comes  a  natural  consequence  that  the 
tones  of  that  voice  should  appeal  to 
our  feelings  more  than  any  others,  and 
so  should  be  considered  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  any  others.  But  deny  that  music 
has  this  origin,  and  the  only  alternative  is 
the  untenable  position  that  the  vibrations 
proceeding  from  a  vocalist’s  throat  are, 
objectively  considered,  of  a  higher  order 
than  those  from  a  horn  or  a  violin.  Simi¬ 
larly  with  harsh  and  soft  sounds.  If  the 
conclusiveness  of  the  foregoing  reasonings 
be  not  admitted,  it  must  be  supposed  that 
the  vibrations  causing  the  last  are  intiin- 
sically  better  than  those  causing  the  first ; 
and  that,  in  virtue  of  some  pre6stablishe(l 
harmony,  the  higher  feelings  and  natures 
produce  the  one,  and  the  lower  the  other. 
But  if  the  foregoing  reasonings  be  valid, 
it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  we 
,  shall  like  the  sounds  that  habitually  nc- 
‘  company  agreeable  feelings,  and  dislike 
;  those  that  habitually  accompany  dis¬ 
agreeable  feelings. 

EXPRESSIVENESS  OP  MUSIC. 

Once  more,  the  question  —  How  is  the 
expressiveness  of  music  to  be  otherwise 
accounted  for  ?  may  be  supplemented  by 
the  question —  How  is  the  genesis  of  mu¬ 
sic  to  be  otherwise  accounted  for  ?  That 
music  is  a  product  of  civilization  is  mani¬ 
fest  ;  for  though  savages  have  their  dance- 
chants,  these  are  of  a  kind  scarcely  to  be 
dignified  by  the  title  musical:  at  most, 
they  supply  but  the  vaguest  rudiment  of 
music,  properly  so  called.  And  if  music 
has  been  by  slow  steps  developed  in  the 
course  of  civilization,  it  must  have  been 
developed  out  of  something.  It*  then,  its 
origin  is  not  that  above  alleged,  what  is 
its  origin  ? 

Thus  we  find  that  the  negative  evidence 
confirms  the  positive,  and  that  taken  to¬ 
gether  they  furnish  strong  proof.  We 
have  seen  that  there  is  a  physiological  re¬ 
lation,  common  to  man  and  ail  animals, 
between  feeling  and  muscular  action  ;  that 
as  vocal  sounds  are  produced  by  muscular 
j  action,  there  is  a  consequent  physiological 
I  relation  between  feeling  and  vocal  sounds; 
I  that  all  the  modifications  of  voice  express- 
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ive  of  feeliii"  arc  the  direct  results  of  this 
j)hy8iological  relation  ;  that  music,  adopt¬ 
ing  all  these  modifications,  intensifies  them 
more  and  more  as  it  ascends  to  its  higher 
and  higher  forms,  and  becomes  music 
simply  in  virtue  of  thus  intensifying  them  ; 
that  from  the  ancient  epic  poet  Wanting 
his  verses,  down  to  the  modem  musical 
com|X)8er,  men  of  unusually  strong  feel¬ 
ings,  prone  to  express  them  in  extreme 
forms,  have  been  naturally  the  agents  of 
these  successive  intensifications  ;  and  that 
so  there  has  little  by  little  arisen  a  wide 
divergence  between  this  idealized  language 
of  emotion  and  its  natural  language :  to 
which  direct  evidence  we  hjive  just  added 
the  indirect  —  that  on  no  other  tenable 
hyjKithesis  can  either  the  expressiveness 
or  the  genesis  of  music  be  explained. 

And  now,  what  is  the  function  of  music? 
Has  music  any  eflfect  beyond  the  immedi¬ 
ate  pleasure  it  produces  ?  Analogy  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  has.  The  enjoyments  of  a 
good  dinner  do  not  end  with  themselves, 
but  minister  to  bodily  well-being.  Though 
people  do  not  marry  with  a  view  to  main¬ 
tain  the  race,  yet  the  passions  which  im- 

tel  them  to  marry  secure  its  maintenance. 

*.arental  affection  is  a  feeling  which,  while 
it  conduces  to  parental  h.appine8s,  insures 
the  nurture  or  offspring.  Men  love  to 
accumulate  property,  often  without 
thought  of  the  benefits  it  produces  :  but 
in  pursuing  the  pleasure  of  acquisition 
they  indirect  open  the  w'ay  to  other 
pleasures.  The  wish  for  public  approval 
impels  all  of  us  to  do  many  things  w’hich 
we  should  otherwise  not  do  —  to  under¬ 
take  great  labors,  face  great  d.anger8,  and 
habitually  rule  ourselves  in  a  way  that 
smooths  social  intercourse:  that  is,  in 
gratifying  our  love  of  approbation  we  sub¬ 
serve  divers  ulterior  purposes.  And  gen¬ 
erally,  our  nature  is  such  that  in  fulfilling 
each  desire  we  in  some  w'ay  facilitate  the 
fulfillment  of  the  rest.  But  the  love  of 
music  seems  to  exist  for  its  own  sake. 
The  delights  of  melody  and  harmony 
do  not  obviously  minister  to  the  welfare 
either  of  the  individu.al  or  of  society.  May 
we  not  suspect,  however,  th.at  this  excep¬ 
tion  is  apparent  only  ?  Is  it  not  a  ration¬ 
al  inquiry — What  are  the  indirect  benefits 
which  accrue  from  music,  in  addition  to 
the  direct  pleasure  it  gives  ? 

But  that  it  would  take  us  too  far  out 
of  our  track,  we  should  prelude  this  inqui¬ 
ry  by  illustrating  at  some  length  a  certain 


general  law  of  progress  —  the  law  that 
alike  in  occupation.s,  sciences,  arts,  the  di¬ 
visions  that  had  a  common  root,  but  by 
continual  divergence  have  become  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  are  now  being  separately  de¬ 
veloped,  are  not  truly  independent,  but 
severally  act  and  react  on  each  other  to 
their  mutual  advancement.  Merely  hint¬ 
ing  thus  much,  however,  by  way  of  show¬ 
ing  that  there  are  many  analogies  to 
justify  us,  we  go  on  to  express  the  opinion 
that  there  exists  a  relationship  of  this  kmd 
between  music  and  speech. 

All  speech  is  compounded  of  two  ele¬ 
ments,  the  words  ana  the  tones  in  which 
they  are  uttered  —  the  signs  of  ideas  and 
the  signs  of  feelings.  While  a  particular 
set  of  articulations  express  the  thought,  a 
particular  set  of  vocal  sounds  express  the 
more  or  less  of  pain  or  pleasure  which  the 
thought  gives.  Using  the  word  cadence 
in  an  unusually  extended  sense  as  compre¬ 
hending  all  modifications  of  voice,  w'e  may 
say  that  cadence  i»  the  commentary  of  the 
emotions  upon  the  propositions  of  the  in¬ 
tellect.  This  duality  of  spoken  language, 
though  not  formally  recognized,  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  practice  by  every  one  ;  and  every 
one  knows  that  very  often  more  weight 
attaches  to  the  tones  than  to  the  words. 
Daily  experience  8upj>lies  cases  in  which 
the  same  sentence  of  disapproval  will  be 
understood  as  meaning  little  or  meaning 
much,  according  to  the  inflections  of  voice 
which  accompany  it ;  and  daily  experi¬ 
ence  supjdies  still  more  striking  cases  in 
which  words  and  tones  are  in  direct  con¬ 
tradiction — the  first  expressing  consent, 
while  the  last  express  reluctance ;  and  the 
last  being  believed  rather  than  the  first. 

These  two  distinct  but  interwoven  ele¬ 
ments  of  speech  have  been  undergoing  a 
simultaneous  development.  We  know 
that  in  the  course  of  civilization  words 
have  been  multiplied,  new  parts  of  speech 
have  been  introduced,  sentences  have 
grown  more  varied  and  complex ;  and 
we  may  fairly  infer  that  during  the  same 
time  new  modifications  of  voice  have 
come  into  use,  fresh  intervals  have  been 
adopted,  and  cadences  have  become  more 
elaborate.  For  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that,  along  with  the 
undeveloped  verbal  forms  of  barbarism, 
there  existed  a  developed  system  of  vocal 
inflections  ;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  neces¬ 
sary  to  suppose  that,  along  with  the  higher 
and  more  numerous  verbal  forms  needed 
to  convey  the  multiplied  and  complicated 
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ideas  of  civilized  life,  there  have  grown 
up  those  more  involved  changes  of  voice 
which  express  the  feelings  proper  to  such 
idciis.  If  intellectual  language  is  a  growth, 
so  also,  without  doubt,  is  emotional  lan¬ 
guage  a  growth. 

Now,  the  hypothesis  which  we  have 
hinted  above  is,  that  beyond  the  direct 
pleasure  which  it  gives,  music  has  the  in¬ 
direct  elfect  of  developing  this  language 
of  the  emotions.  Having  its  root,  as  we 
have  endeavored  to  show,  in  those  tones, 
intervals,  and  cadences  of  speech  which 
express  feeling — arising  by  the  combina¬ 
tion  and  intensifying  of  the8<> — and  com¬ 
ing  finally  to  have  an  embodiment  of  its 
own — music  has  all  along  been  re&cting 
upon  speech,  and  increasing  its  power  of 
rendering  emotion.  The  use  in  recitative 
and  song  of  inflections  more  expressive 
than  ordinary  ones,  must  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  have  tended  to  develop  the  ordinary 
ones.  Familiarity  with  the  more  varied 
combinations  of  tones  that  occur  in  vocal 
music,  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  give 
greater  variety  of  combination  to  the 
tones  in  which  we  utter  our  impressions 
and  desires.  The  complex  musical  phrases 
bv  which  composers  have  conveyed  com¬ 
plex  emotions,  may  ration.ally  be  supposed 
to  have  influenced  us  in  making  those  in¬ 
volved  cadences  of  conversation  by  which 
we  convey  our  subtler  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings,  That  the  cultivation  of  music  has 
no  effect  on  the  mind,  few  wdll  be  absurd 
enough  to  contend.  And  if  it  has  an  ef¬ 
fect,  what  more  natural  effect  is  there 
than  this  of  developing  our  perception  of 
the  meanings  of  inflections,  qu.alities,  and 
modulations  of  sound,  and  giving  us  a 
correspondingly  increased  power  of  using 
them?  Just  as  mathematics,  taking  its 
start  from  the  phenomena  of  physios  and 
astronomy,  and  presently  coming  to  lie  a 
separate  science,*  has  since  reicted  on 
physics  and  astronomy  to  their  immense 
advancement — just  as  chemistry,  first 
arising  out  of  the  processes  of  metallurgy 
and  the  industrial  arts,  and  gradually 
growing  into  an  independent  study,  has 
now  become  an  aid  to  all  kinds  of  produc¬ 
tion  — just  as  physiology,  originating  out 
of  medicine  and  once  subordinate  to  it, 
but  latterly  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  is 
in  our  day  coming  to  be  the  science  on  j 
which  the  progress  of  medicine  depends ;  ' 
so  music,  having  its  root  in  emotional  Ian-  ' 
guage,  and  gradually  evolved  from  it,  has  ! 
ever  been  reacting  upon  and  further  ad-  j 


I  vancing  it.  Whoever  will  examine  the 
facts  will  find  this  hypothesis  to  be  in  har¬ 
mony  w’ith  the  method  of  civilization 
every  where  displayed, 
i  It  will  8caro(*Iy  be  expected  that  much 
direct  evidence  in  support  of  this  conclu¬ 
sion  can  be  given.  The  fiicts  are  of  a 
kind  which  it  is  difficult  to  measure,  and 
i  of  which  we  have  no  records.  Some  sug¬ 
gestive  traits,  however,  may  be  noted, 
i  May  we  not  say,  for  instance,  that  the 
Italians,  among  whom  modern  music  wms 
'  earliest  cultivated,  and  who  have  more  es- 
'  pecially  practiced  and  excelled  in  melody 
;  (the  division  of  music,  with  which  our  ar¬ 
gument  is  chiefly  concerned) — may  we  not 
say  that  these  Italians  speak  in  more  va- 
I  ried  and  expre-ssive  inflections  and  ca- 
I  deuces  than  any  other  nation  ?  On  the 
I  other  hand,  may  we  not  say  that,  confined 
!  almost  exclusively’  as  they  have  hitherto 
been  to  their  national  airs,  which  have  a 
I  marked  fiimily  likeness,  and  therefore  ac- 
I  customed  to  but  a  limited  range  of  musi- 
!  cal  expression,  the  Scotch  are  unusually 
:  monotonous  in  the  intervals  and  modula- 
'  lions  of  their  speci-h  ?  And  again,  do  we 
not  find  .among  different  classes  of  the 
j  same  nation,  differences  that  have  like  im¬ 
plications  ?  The  gentleman  and  the  clown 
stand  in  very  decitied  contrast  with  re¬ 
spect  to  variety  of  intonation.  Listen  to 
the  conversation  of  a  servant-girl,  ami 
then  to  that  of  a  refined,  accomplished 
lady,  and  the  more  delicate  and  complex 
changes  of  voice  used  by  the  latter  will 
be  conspicuous.  Now,  without  going  so 
far  as  to  say  that  out  of  all  the  differences 
of  culture  to  which  the  upper  .and  lower 
classes  are  subjected,  difference  of  musical 
culture  is  that  to  which  alone  this  differ¬ 
ence  of  speech  is  ascribable  ;  yet  we  may 
fairly  8.ay  that  there  seems  a  much  more 
obvious  connection  of  cause  and  effect  be¬ 
tween  these  than  bettveen  any  others. 
Thus  while  the  inductive  evidence  to 
which  we  can  aj)peal  is  but  scanty  and 
vague,  yet,  what  there  is,  favors  our  po¬ 
sition. 

-MUSIC  AND  inXMAN  HAPPINESS. 

Probably  most  will  think  that  the  func¬ 
tion  here  assigned  to  music  is  one  of  very 
little  moment.  Hut  further  reflection  may 
lead  them  to  a  contrary  conviction.  In 
its  bearings  u]>on  human  happiness,  we 
believe  that  this  emotional  language 
wliich  musical  culture  develojts  and  re- 
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lines,  is  only  second  in  importance  to  the 
language  of  the  intellect :  p<‘rhaps  not 
even  second  to  it.  For  these  variations  of 
loudness,  timbre,  pitch,  and  the  other 
luodilie^itions  of  voice  jiroduced  by  feel¬ 
ings,  are  the  means  of  exciting  like  feelings 
in  others.  Joined  witli  gestures  and  ex¬ 
pressions  of  face,  they  give  life  to  the  oth¬ 
erwise  dead  words  in  which  the  intellect 
utters  its  ideas ;  and  so  enable  the  hearer 
not  only  to  wvderatand  the  state  of  mind 
they  accompany,  but  to  partake  of  that 
state.  In  short,  they  are  the  chief  media 
of  sympathy.  And  if  we  consider  how 
much  both  our  general  welfare  and  our 
immediate  pleasures  depend  upon  sympa¬ 
thy,  we  shall  recognize  the  importance  of 
whatever  makes  this  sympathy  greater. 
If  wo  bear  in  mind  that  by  their  fellow- 
feeling  men  are  led  to  behave  kindly  and 
considerately  to  each  other — that  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  cruelty  of  the  barba¬ 
rous  and  the  humanity  of  the  civilized  re¬ 
sults  from  the  increase  of  fellow-feeling ; 
if  we  bear  in  mind  tlxat  this  faculty  which 
nuikes  us  sharers  in  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  others,  is  the  basis  of  all  the  higher  af¬ 
fections — that  in  friendship,  love,  and  all 
domestic  pleasures,  it  is  an  essential  ele¬ 
ment  ;  if  we  bear  in  mind  how  much  our 
dii'ect  gratifications  are  intensified  by 
sympathy — how,  at  the  theater,  tlte  con¬ 
cert,  the  picture  gallery,  we  lose  half  our 
enjoyment  if  we  have  no  one  to  enjoy 
with  us ;  if^  in  short,  we  bear  in  imud 
that  for  all  happiness  beyond  w'hat  the 
unfriended  recluse  can  have,  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  this  same  sympathy — we  shall 
see  that  the  agencies  which  communicate 
it  can  scarcely  be  overrated  in  value.  The 
tendency  of  civilization  is  more  and  more 
to  repress  the  antagonistie  elements  of 
our  characters  and  to  develop  the  social 
ones  —  to  curb  our  purely  selDsh  desires 
and  exorcise  our  unselfish  ones — to  replace 
private  gratifications  by  gratifications  re¬ 
sulting  from,  or  involving,  the  happiness 
of  others.  And  while  by  this  adaptation 
to  the  social  state  the  sympathetic  side  of 
our  nature  is  being  unfoMed,  there  is  sim¬ 
ultaneously  growing  up  a  language  of 
sympathetic  intercourse  — a  language 
through  which  we  communicate  to  others 
the  happiness  we  feel,  and  arc  made 
sharers  in  their  happiness.  This  double 
process,  of  which  the  effects  are  already 
sufficiently  appreciable,  must  go  on  to  an 
extent  of  which  we  can  as  yet  nave  no  ad¬ 


equate  conception.  Tlie  habitual  conceal¬ 
ment  of  our  feelings  diminishing,  as  it 
must,  in  proportion  as  our  feelings  become 
such  as  do  not  demand  concealment,  we 
may  conclude  th.at  the  exhibition  of  them 
will  become  much  more  vivid  than  men 
now  dare  allow  it  to  be  ;  and  this  implies 
a  more  expressive  emotional  language. 
At  the  same  time  feelings  of  a  higher  and 
more  complex  kind,  as  yet  experienced 
only  by  the  cultivated  few,  will  become 
general ;  and  there  will  be  a  correspond¬ 
ing  development  of  the  emotional  language 
into  more  mvolved  forms.  Just  as  there 
has  silently  grown  up  a  language  of  ideas, 
which,  rude  as  it  at  first  was,  now  enables 
us  to  convey  with  precision  the  most  sub¬ 
tle  and  complicatea  thoughts  ;  so  there  is 
still  silently  growing  up  a  language  of 
feelings,' whicTi,  notwithstanding  its  pre¬ 
sent  imperfection,  we  may  expect  will  ul¬ 
timately  enable  men  vividly  and  complete¬ 
ly  to  impress  on  each  other  all  the  emo¬ 
tions  which  they  experience  from  moment 
to  moment. 

Thus  if,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show, 
it  is  the  function  of  music  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  this  emotional  language, 
we  may  regard  it  as  an  aid  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  that  higher  happiness  which  it 
indistinctly  shadows  forth.  Those  vague 
feelings  of  inexperienced  felicity  wiiich 
music  arouses  —  those  indefinite  impres¬ 
sions  of  an  unknown  ideal  life  whi<m  it 
calls  up,  may  be  considered  as  a  prophecy, 
to  the  fultillmcut  of  which  music  is  itself 
partly  instrumental.  Tlie  strange  capacity 
which  we  have  for  bemg  so  affected  by 
melody  and  harmony,  may  be  taken  to 
imply  both  that  it  is  w’ithin  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  our  nature  to  realize  those  intenser 
delights  they  dimly  suggest,  and  that  they 
are  ui  some  way  concerned  in  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  them.  On  this  supposition  the 
{K>wer  and  the  meaning  of  music  become 
comprehensible ;  but  otherwise  they  are 
a  mystery. 

We  will  only  add,  that  if  the  probabili¬ 
ty  of  these  corollaries  be  admitted,  then 
music  must  take  rank  as  the  highest  of  the 
tine  arts — as  the  one  which,  more  than 
any  other,  ministers  to  human  welfare. 
And  thus,  even  leaving  out  of  view  the 
immediate  gratifications  it  is  hourly  giv¬ 
ing,  we  can  not  too  much  applaud  that 
progress  of  musical  culture  which  is  be¬ 
coming  one  of  the  characteristics  of  our 
age. 
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From  Tftlt'i  E  d  i  d  b  u  r  g  b  Magaiine. 


THE  0  C  E  A 


The  sea  in  its  great  stillness  seemed  one 
huge  sheet  of  glass,  reflecting  from  its 
gently  heaving  bosom  the  sun’s  warm 
glistening  rays.  Heaven  spread  her  can¬ 
opy  of  deepest  azure, whereon  white,  fleecy 
gold-tipped  clouds  floated  like  tenant 
specters  of  the  air — sporting  erewhile  in 
mimic  chase,  and  then  vanishing  into  an 
essence  more  ethereal  than  themselves. 

Nothing  of  earth,  dull  earth,  was  visi¬ 
ble.  Not  one  trace  of  land  to  dim  the 
brightness  of  the  glowing  scene — not  one 
being  of  human  mould  ;  nothing  of  earth¬ 
ly  life  to  mar  the  lonely  beauty  of  the  ocean 
solitude.  Yet  there  was  life ;  and  beings  of 
life  floated  on  each  rippling  wave — danc¬ 
ing  on  the  creamy  foam.  Life — strange, 
unknown  life  to  poor  blind  mortals — life 
of  the  spirit  kina,  dwelling  in  rare  cabi¬ 
nets  of  beauty:  for  there  were  nymphs 
with  floating  locks  of  gold  and  snowy 
skins,  and  beaming  eyes  of  fatal  brilliancy, 
which  woo — and  wn — and  promise — but 
to  curse. 

The  sisters  of  the  deep  kept  holiday ; 
as  frequently  th^  sported  on  the  surface 
of  their  world.  Tbev  touched  their  harps 
of  shells  with  fairy  fingers,  and  in  sweep¬ 
ing  cadence  drew  forth  rich  tones  of  mel¬ 
ody,  and  then  they  sung  and  laughed,  and 
sung  again,  in  very  mirth  and  mischief. 

“  On  to  the  emerald  of  the  ocean,  on 
and  away  they  sped,  that  merry  crew, 
borne  on  great  dolphins’  backs.  On  to 
that  spot  which,  with  truth,  they  styled 
the  emerald  of  the  ocean — an  island — a 
mere  speck  of  earth — an  oasis  of  beauty 
in  that  great  desert  of  the  waters.  Tall 
pines  grew  from  the  mossy  turf,  which 
seemed  but  floating  in  the  clear  green 
deep.  Tall  pines,  of  melancholy  form 
and  moulding,  looking  as  though  they 
were  the  tenements  of  disembodied  spirits 
imprisoned  there  —  so  the  mind  would 
suggest — for  some  dim  error  of  the  past. 

Tnither  the  water-spirits  fled — thither 
to  hold  their  festival,  and  their  songs  and 
gleesome  mirth  rang  in  wild  music  over 
the  broad  expanse  of  ocean. 

But  one  being,  and  she  the  loveliest’  of 
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them  all,  rested  so  sad  and  silent.  Nu 
melody  springing  from  her  harp — no  mirth 
dwelling  on  her  ruby  lips ;  her  eyes  cast 
down,  and  pearly  tears  imprisoning  the 
heavy  lashes  to  her  cheek ;  her  hair, 
even  her  hair  seeming  to  hang  in  sadness, 
and  shroud  in  gloom  the  beauty  of  her 
fiiiry  loveliness. 

“Eola” — and  the  gay  sisters  clustered 
round  her,  and  linked  their  arms,  and 
danced — she  in  the  midst,  like  a  pure  rnar- 
ble. 

“  Eola,  ever,  ever  sad ;  come  join  with 
ns  and  cast  ofl’  this  dull  garb  of  griel^ 
which  better  fits  the  stolid  children  of 
mortality  than  oce.an’s  fairy  d.aughters.” 

Then  Eola  mused,  and  mused,  and  then 
repeated  their  light  words  —  repeated 
them,  as  dreaming  of  their  import,  forget¬ 
ful  of  their  utterer. 

“  Stolid  children  of  mortality,”  she  said, 
“  can  those  be  dull  whose  outward  fonn 
enshrines  the  precious  diamond  of  a  soul  ; 
the  gem  which  sparkles  through  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  life  ?  A  never-(l}-ing,  never- 
ending  soul ;  a  spirit  reaching  through  all 
space  and  time.  O  blessed  fate ! — to  be 
more  than  a  mere  bubble — more  than  a 
thing  of  foam — a  breath — a  vapor.” 

And  now  she  stood  alone  ;  for  her  g.ay 
companions,  wearied  of  her  mood,  had 
left  her.  Tlien  a  balmy  air  spread  round 
her,  waving  her  golden  tresses,  lifting 
them  from  her  snowy  skin  ;  and  looking 
up,  she  saw  descending  on  his  outstretch¬ 
ed  pinions  the  radiant  form  of  one  of  the 
groat  spirits  of  the  air. 

“  Eola,”  he  said,  as  alighting  he  stood 
beside  her,  “  Eola,  to  heaven’s  great  dome 
thy  words  have  fled,  betokening  a  high, 
aspiring  dream  in  thy  poor  perishable 
mindless  form ;  speak  now,  an«i  say,  why 
shouldst  thou  wish  to  be  more  than  thy 
gay  companions  ?  or  pine  for  aught  more 
lasting  than  this  life  upon  the  moon-lit 
waters — of  merry  gambolbig  on  the  sun- 
warmed  waves  ?” 

She  raised  her  eyes,  and  the  intense  ex¬ 
pression  of  those  blue  orbs  answered  him  : 

“  Why  should  I  wish  to  be  other  than 
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I  am  ?”  she  said.  “  Why  ?  because  the 
subtle  (juestion,  Why  art  thou  thus  ?  hath 
forced  itself  ujwn  me  with  restless  eager¬ 
ness,  and  my  spirit-mind,  or  that  which 
should  be  mina,  hath  answered  to  that 
great  question,  I  know  not.  The  ban  of 
ignorance  hath  fallen  so  darkly  on  me, 
that  I  have  cried  for  knowledge ;  thence 
came  the  hope,  the  longing,  the  one  wish, 
to  have  part  in  that  great  state,  when  all 
ignorance  shall  be  changed  into  most  per¬ 
fect  knowledge.  And  now,  kind  spirit, 
answer  thou  that  question.  Why  am  I 
that  I  am — the  fleeting  bubble  of  a  day  ?” 
He  bent  his  glance  u|)on  her,  sternly  yet 
sorrowing. 

“  Why  art  thou  even  that  ?”  he  said. 
“  Shall  the  clay  say  to  the  potter.  Why 
didst  thou  form  me  ?  Look  at  yon  glit¬ 
tering  ray  of  light,  sparkling  on  the  bright 
waters,  canst  thou  tell  w’hy  that  was 
made — created  ?  Earth  would  have  giv¬ 
en  her  golden  fruits  without  that  gleam  ; 
man  would  have  breathed,  and  all  exist¬ 
ence  lieen  as  ioyous  had  that  single  stream 
of  liquid  light  been  dimmed  in  its  birth 
by  some  dark  heavy  cloud ;  yet,  ’tis  there 
— the  fact  we  know ;  but  the  why  ?  re¬ 
mains  one  of  the  countless  mass  of  myster¬ 
ies  which  surround  us.  Mysteries,  which 
as  they  open  to  us  all,  reveal  the  sterling 
truth  of  the  great  goodness  and  the  love 
of  Him  who  made  us  and  all  things  with 
us.  That  sunbeam  of  the  air  lives  but  its 
day,  its  hour,  its  own  bright  hour,  and 
then  it  dies,  having  done  its  destiny. 
Thou  art  a  sunbeam  of  the  ocean  ;  thou 
with  thv  bright  presence,  and  thy  locks, 
which  /all  like  a  golden  shower  around 
thee,  and  thy  short  day  will  cease  when 
the  inexplicable  purpose  for  which  ’twas 
given  shall  be  accomplished.  Pine  not 
for  that  which  is  withheld — thy  day  is 
brief,  but  free  from  toil  and  care.” 

“  I  would  liear  toil,  and  care,  and  rack¬ 
ing  pain  and  sorrow  to  be  like  thee ;  to 
have  that  which  shall  live  forever ;  to 
know  that  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  and 
the  hopes  which  stir  me  shall  exist,  when 
the  frail  body  fades ;  to  know  that  I  shall 
live  again,  when  ocean  and  her  children 
are  naught  but  a  dreamy  atom  of  the 
transient  past.” 

“  Thou  wouldst  have  an  immortal  soul?” 

“  I  would.”  And  her  blue  eyes  sought 
the  angel’s,  and  her  lovely  fonn  dwelt  for 
an  instant  in  his  heavenly  orbs. 

“  Would  that  thine  own  immortal  na¬ 


ture  could  le.ave  its  impress  on  this  frame, 
even  as  my  image  exists  there.” 

And  she  pointed  to  the  reflected  picture 
of  herself. 

“  O  spirit !  messenger,  or  whatsoe’er 
j'e  be !  speak  to  my  longing  ear,  and  bid 
It  hope ;  tell  my  weary  heart  there  is 
some  way,  some  blessed  way,  in  which  I, 
the  bubble  of  the  ocean,  may  become 
something  more  than  that and  she  bent 
her  knee  before  the  angel,  and  raised  her 
snow-white  arms,  as  though  she  would 
have  caught  the  promise  as  it  fell  from 
him. 

“  Child  of  the  Ocean,  thy  prayer  is 
heard  and  answered.  Seest  thou  yon 
vivid  ray  of  rare  electric  light  ?  Swifter 
than  thought,  swifter  than  aught  thou 
couldst  cqnceive,  thy  prayer  on  it  flew  up¬ 
wards,  and  the  answer  came  ere  the  breath 
of  thy  last  word  had  circled  in  the  air. 
Thou  wouldst  become  immortal — in  spirit 
imperishable — seek  then  that  which  is  un¬ 
changeable  ;  to  dwell  therein  be  thine  ex¬ 
istence,  thought,  he.art  feeling ;  be  en¬ 
shrined  in  that  which  is  eternal,  and  then 
thou  shaft  so  become. 

“  To  aid  thee  in  thy  purpose,  help  thee 
in  thy  course,  I  will  l^tow  all  human  at¬ 
tributes  —  reason,  reflection,  intellect. 
Thou  shaft  retain  thy  fairy  nature,  thou 
poor  ephemeris  of  an  hour,  but  I  will 
clothe  it  with  a  human  form,  resembling 
thy  fair  self,  of  more  than  human  beauty. 
Now  speed  on  thy  way,  and  seek  to  in¬ 
corporate  thyself  with  some  imperishable 
glory.” 

He  waved  his  wings,  and  as  she  stood 
trembling  beneath  the  soft  breeze  of  their 
fanning,  a  change  came  o’er  her,  a  won¬ 
drous  cljangc.  iler  blue  eyes  mellowed  to 
a  deej»er  light,  her  lip  was  curved  with 
thought,  her  brow  grew  to  reflection,  and 
her  form,  erewhile  but  simply  graceful, 
now,  in  each  rounded  line,  each  gentle 
movement,  became  expressive  of  the 
pathos  of  the  soul ;  while  garments — gar¬ 
ments  of  mortal  shape — came  as  a  dreamy 
mist,  and  clad  her  wondrous  beauty. 

Meekly  she  bowed  her  lovely  head,  and 
waited  for  the  next  command  ;  and  then 
the  angel  wafted  her  forth  on  her  mortal 
path,  in  quest  of  an  immortal  destiny. 

She  stood — and  a  fountain  of  clear  lim- 

Eid  w.ater  mirrored  her  graceful  form. 

lOst  in  a  childlike  admiration  of  her  beau¬ 
ty,  reveling  in  her  new-born  human  feel¬ 
ings,  hoping  with  ho|)e,  for  the  first  time 
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ill  her  existence — for  hope  is  a  part  of  a  — ^tlie  mere  instrument  of  him  to  whom 
prosjiective  future,  which  only  now  was  both  tlioy,  ami  time,  and  all  things  are 
hers — she  feared  to  move,  lest  she  should  subservient. 

crush  some  some  fre.sh-found  thought  or  “  But  even  could  their  colossal  grandeur 
feeling.  “  Seek  the  imperishable,  dwell  in  endure  through  the  long  forever,  how 
that,  and  thou  shalt  be  so  too,”  she  mur-  couldst  thou  incorporate  thyself  with 
mured  as  she  looked  around  her,  as  her  -them  ?  Thou,  a  being  of  light  and  love, 
eyes  fell  on  the  beauty  of  the  place  to  grow  into  their  cold  and  stony  nature ! 
which  she  had  been  wafted.  Leave  these  dead  rocks,  and  speed  thee* 

It  was  a  garden — a  bright  paradise,  to  tlie  city.  Scan  the  minds,  and  thoughts, 
A  soft  verdant  lawn  stretched  in  the  dis-  and  hearts  of  men.  Look  to  the  immate- 
tance.  Trees,  of  dark  foliage  and  grace-  rial  for  endurance ;  all  that  is  material 
ful  forms,  bordered  this  lawn ;  while  mar-  must  perish  ;  the  immaterial  only  lasteth 
ble  statues,  and  broad  marble  steps,  the  to  all  eternity.  Now,  on  thy  way  again.” 
work  of  man,  added  their  mute  embellish-  But  the  gentle  Eola  shrank  from  the 
ment  to  the  scene,  and  the  blue  sea  rolled  noisy  city,  and  her  timid  eyes  fixed  on  the 
idly  in  the  distance.  angel’s  face. 

The  Child  of  Ocean  stood  entranced.  “  Thou  w’ilt  be  near  me,  great  and  hea- 
A  i^acock’s  gaudy  feather  lay  at  her  feet,  venly  guide  ?”  she  said ;  “  near  me— 
“  Where  art  thou,  then,  proud  bird  ?”  she  shielding  off  hann  and  danger  ?” 
said.  “  Wilt  thou  not  bear  me  company  “  Those  who  would  strive  for  the  boon 
in  this  sweet  place  ?  Where  art  thou,  thou  cravest,  must  enter  boldly  on  their 
bird  ?  Art  gone — gone  ?”  Then  echo,  contest  with  the  world — willing  to  dare 
from  her  rocky  hiding-place,  repeated,  in  each  danger,  cross  each  shallow  of  their 
successive  tones :  “Gone!  gone!  gone!”  tortuous  path,  meet  every  threatening 
“Is  this  my  future  destiny — here  to  peril.  Canst  thou  do  this ?” 
dwell?  ever  here?  Is  this  fair  scene,  and  She  raised  her  head  in  terror  at  Ids 
all  that  I  behold,  imperishable  ?”  and  she  words,  as  her  trembling  voice  uttered  the 
glanced  around  her.  reply. 

Alas  !  the  massive  marble  of  the  steps  “  Alas !”  she  cried,  “  I  can  not  dare  the 
had  cracked  ;  weeds  trailed  their  length  perils  thou  dost  speak  of;  lam  too  weak 
along  the  ground  ;  the  autumn  tints  dwelt  alone  to  meet  the  terrors  of  the  world, 
on  the  drooping  trees ;  W'hile  falling  leaves  But  thou  shalt  strengthen  me.  Oh  !  I 
completed  the  sad  picture  of  decay  creep-  will  weary  thee  with  mine  earnest  prayers 
ing  over  the  now  deserted  garden.  till  thou  dost  grant  me  ail  the  strength  I 

Then  Kola’s  head  drooped  low ;  for,  need.”  And  again  she  knelt  before  the 
with  her  fresh  young  hopeful  feelings,  she  angel ;  but  he  bade  her  rise, 
had  thought  to  make  this  place  her  rest,  “  Bow  not  the  knee  to  me,”  he  said  ; 
her  home.  “  to  such  as  I  am,  prayer  is  not  pet  mitted  ; 

“  But  I  must  hence,”  she  sighed —  that  alone  is  made  to  One  before  whom  I 
“  hence ;  there  is  naught  enduring  here  ”  jun  but  dust.  Pray  unto  him,  ask  him  to 
— and  she  cast  a  sorrowing  glance  around  uphold  thee  in  thy  hour  of  danger ;  for  U) 
her,  as  again  she  took  her  way  to  a  lofty  those  who  thus  pray  his  great  word  is 
mountain-ridge,  and  rested  on  the  summit  passed,  that  his  strength  shall  be  made 
of  a  snow-clad  peak.  “  Can  these  per-  perfect  in  their  weakness.” 
ish  ?”  and  her  eye  wandered  over  the  And  a  smile  of  glory  played  round  his 
mas.sive  grandeur  of  the  scene.  “  Can  angel’s  lips.  Then  Eola  walked  along,  her 
these  mighty  giants  of  the  earth  crumble  eyes  raised  to  the  heaven  of  their  own 
beneath  the  almost  impercfmtible  touch  of  color,  her  heait  yeaniing  for  the  help  her 
time  ?  Surely  the  imperishable  dwelleth  trembling  lips  refused  to  crave, 
here,  in  these  mighty  monarchs  of  the  ,  Entering  the  city  with  a  lagging  step, 
w'orld !”  treading  its  mazes  with  timid  fear,  she 

But  a  voice  answered  her :  passed  through  each  crowded  street  and 

“Foolish  being,  fit  type  of  erring  hu-  thoroughfare.  Thousands  of  human  beings 
man  wisdom,  pause  ami  reflect — exercise  all  hasting  with  8j>eed,  and  bent  on  some 
that  attribute  bestowed  on  thee.'  These  special  purj)ose,  passed  before  her,  jostling 
rocks,  these  massive  mountains,  of  gigan-  each  other  in  their  busy  traffic,  heedlt^ss  of 
tic  strength,  shall  crumble  into  dust  before  all,  it  seemed,  stive  the  passing  ai^tion  of 
the  destroying  influence  of  time.  Time  !  the  moment.  How  her  mind  groaned  lor 
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solitude,  reiwse !  Her  mind  seemed 
crushed  by  the  moving  m-oss  of  life  before 
her. 

Faint  and  weary,  she  leant  against  the 
sculptured  pillar  of  a  gateway,  and  her 
sad  eyes  looked  round,  and  asked  for  sym¬ 
pathy — sought  to  find  one  congenial  spirit 
to  her  own — hut  sought  in  vain  ;  and  then 
her  heart  wandered  to  her  good  angel 
guide.  “  (Ireat  spirit,”  she  cried, 
“  through  whose  ineijdicable  power  I  now 
stand  here,  grant  me  thy  presence — ^if  but 
for  one  moment — thy  chei'ring  presence  ; 
leave  me  not  thus  alone,  in  this  dread 
place,  to  pine,  and  droop,  and  <lie !”  But 
the  angel,  though  near,  still  held  himself 
invisible  ;  and  she — poor  Eola — even  as 
she  8])oke,  sank  fainting  on  the  hard  un¬ 
feeling  earth. 

But  not  unheeded ;  for,  at  th.at  instant, 
forth  from  that  gate  came  one  who  gazed 
on  her  as  she  lay — gazed  on  her  face  of 
matchless  beauty,  on  her  vailed  eyes, 
closed  as  in  death,  on  the  radiant  brow 
and  ruby  lip,  the  graceful  form,  and  wavy 
tresses  of  the  golden  hair ;  and,  as  he 
gazed,  he  wondered  whence  should  come 
such  matchless  beauty,  such  rare  loveli¬ 
ness  ;  and  then  he  thought,  why  was  she 
there  alone  —  wa.s  she  then  friendless? 
She  should  be  so  no  longer.  lie  would 
be  friend,  and  more  than  friend  to  her. 

With  tender  care  he  raised  her  from 
the  ground,  and  bore  her  safely  into  the 
palace  at  whose  gate  she  lay ;  and  as  he 
held  her  in  his  anns,  as  gently  as  if  she 
were  an  infant,  his  breath  blew  on  her 
pallid  face,  and  warmed  it  into  life  again. 
And  then  her  blue  eyes  opened,  and,  with 
a  start,  she  would  have  dragged  herself 
away,  but  he  held  her  closely^,  and  tried  j 
to  soothe  her  with  words  of  kindness,  and  | 
begged  of  her  to  trust  to  him,  to  listen  to  | 
him,  look  on  him,  to  live  for  him,  and  be  i 
his  own  forever. 

“Forever?”  and  she  raised  her  timid 
eyes ;  “  forever — for  the  long  and  dim 
forever  ?  Shall  I  dwell  here  with  thee 
forever,  loving,  and  loved  by  thee?” — 
and  her  wild  eyes  looked  startling  in  their 
eager  biilliance  as  she  waited  for  his  an¬ 
swer. 

A  smile  dwelt  on  his  arching  lip  as  his 
admiring  look  clung  to  her  face. 

“We  will  dwell  in  e.ach  other’s  love,” 
he  said  :  “  mine,  for  thee,  will  last  through 
life,  through  death.” 

“  Ami  I  shall  live,  and  move,  and  dwell 
in  that,  and  when  all  I  know  is  not  ?” 


!  He  kissed  her  glowing  check,  and 
I  hushed  her  questions  with  words  of  new 
j  {iromise. 

I  And  Eola  drank  in  with  eager  thirst 
'  tho.se  promises :  “  mine  1”  she  murmured  ; 
“  mine  the  great  boon  now !  I  have  found 
that  which  shall  outlive  all  time  1 — and  I 
'  live  in  it  1  Mine  the  great  gift  of  immor- 
!  tality  1”  And  her  own  words  lulled  her 
[  into  a  peaceful  slumber,  as  she  lay  resting 
in  his  arms. 

!  She  dreamed,  and  her  vision  was  of  a 
I  garden,  where  each  bright  flower  seemed 
to  outvie  in  beauty  its  gay  corapeei’s ; 
birds  of  dazzling  plumage,  insects  with 
[  golden  wings,  flitted  from  flower  and 
I  shrub,  and  filled  the  air  with  their  gay 
j  songs  and  dreamy  hutnmings. 

I  But  a  strange,  cold  blight  came  o’er  the 
i  scene :  the^  flowers  withered,  the  bright 
I  birds  drooped  their  colored  pinions,  and 
their  glad  songs  were  mute !  Slowly  all 
faded  from  her  straining  sight — naught 
but  a  misty  void  remained — while  a  voice 
'  spake  words  of  sad  meaning : 

'  “  Child  of  the  Ocean ! — spirit  of  the 

I  deep  ! — trust  not  to  fleeting  earth  for  per¬ 
manence  !  Mark  well  this  passing  vision, 

I  and  lay  it  to  thine  heart.  Where  are  the 
flowers  and  birds,  and  all  that  gave  life 
and  beauty  to  the  scene?  fa<ied — gone — 
and  lost.  Thus  shall  it  be  with  all  hopes 
rising  from  earth  and  earthly  bliss.  Child 
'  of  the  Ocean  !  thou  art  in  a  misty  dream, 
j  following  a  cheating  phantom,  which  lures 
thee  on  to  bitter  woe  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.” 

With  a  sob,  she  woke,  and  flung  her 
arms  around  the  neck  of  him  who  held 
her. 

“  Thou  dost  love  me  still  ?”  she  cried, 
“  .and  thy  love  shall  last  ?  Oh  !  I  have 
had  a  dream,  dashing  the  cup  of  happi- 
i  nc.ss  from  my  lij),  and  oflering  in  its  place 
a  bitter  draught  of  sorrow.  But  thou 
wilt  love  me  ever  ?” 

And  again  he  answered  her.  “  For¬ 
ever,  dear  one,  ever.”  And  the  days  pass¬ 
ed  on,  e.ach  hour  giving  birth  to  some 
new  joy,  until,  as  in  her  dream,  her  path 
of  life  was  studded,  strewn  with  flowera ; 
and  the  music  of  her  own  glad  heart 
rivaled  the  melody  of  the  birds  of  song. 

But  the  dream  was  inetaphored  more 
closely,  for  the  dull  blight  came — came  as 
it  hiid  come  in  the  vision,  marring  the 
beauty  of  the  scene. 

The  love  of  him  she  loved  so  well  grew 
cold ;  the  dull  blight  came  in  that ;  his 
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words  of  soothing  kindness  ceased,  and  I 
fngid  courtesy,  or  scarcely  that,  usurped 
their  place — there  fell  the  blight  again. 
She  sought  to  chase  the  growing  mist 
far  from  her,  but  it  crept  on  and  on, 
shrouding  her  in  its  damp,  death-like 
coldness. 

Her  cheek,  her  bright  youn^  cheek,  be¬ 
came  pale  and  wan  with  gnef,  and  her 
dim  eye  betokened  naught  but  sorrow, 
and  he — the  idol  she  had  worshiped  with 
her  warm  young  heart — cared  neither  for 
the  pallor  nor  the  sorrow. 

There,  in  that  hour  of  woe,  back  to  her 
despairing  mind,  stealing  o’er  her  smart¬ 
ing  senses,  came  a  low  and  gentle  whisper : 

“  Child  of  the  wave,  thou  hast  built 
thine  house  upon  the  sand,  and  it  has 
fallen  around  thee ;  thou  hast  placed  thy 
hopes  in  the  fleeting  things  of  earth,  and 
in  mercy  those  hopes  have  been  destroy¬ 
ed.  Thou  hast  but  tasted  of  the  fate  of 
all  mundane  creation— change.” 

She  listened ;  and  as  the  angel  spoke, 
she  stretched  her  arras  towards  heaven  to 
Him  who  must  endure  when  all  things 
else  are  gone,  crying :  “  Take  me  to  thy¬ 
self,  enshrine  me  in  thine  own  imperish¬ 
able  love,  let  me  dwell  there,  in  that  which 
can,  and  shall,  and  will  endure,  when  this 
w'orld,  with  its  false  and  cheating  hopes, 
is  gone.” 

And  with  clasped,  outstretched  hands, 
writh  thoughts  and  hopes  of  heaven  spring¬ 
ing  in  her  heart,  and  warm  and  fervent 
prayers  on  her  lips,  she  turned  her  eyes 
upwards. 

Then  came  a  glorious  band,  who,  with 
their  balmy  wings  wafted  the  damp  and 
noxious  nust  away — wafted  her  woe  far 
from  her ;  wafted  her  earthly  hopes,  re¬ 
grets,  back  to  her  earthly  home. 


j  Once  more  her  guide  hovered  above 
her.  “  Blest  child  of  he.aven  now  !”  he 
I  said,  “  learn  the  one  great  truth  :  life — 
eternal  life,  such  as  thou  wouldst  have, 

'  can  be  found  in  this  great  love  alone ;  a 
'  love  w’hich  dwells  in  every  thorn  and  brier 
-of  man’s  tangled  path ;  a  love  which, 
scourging  that  it  may  repay,  draws  the 
'  sad  heart  bleeding  to  Him  who  heals  it 
with  the  balm  of  his  free  salvation.” 

He  ceased :  and  the  sky  became  one 
beam  of  glory.  The  dull  earth  sank  be¬ 
neath  the  feet  of  Eola.  On  the  clear  air 
she  rose,  borne  by  the  gentle  breath  of 
angels’  wings,  through  the  ethereal  azure 
of  the  sky. 

“Farewell,  ye  earth,”  she  sighed; 
“  fiirewell  ye  palaces  and  scenes,  w'hich  pro¬ 
mise  so  much  brightness  to  the  craving 
heart,  and  cheat  it  with  that  promise. 

“  I  have  tasted  of  your  sweets,  and 
they  turned  to  bitterness  in  my  mouth, 
i  I  have  quaffed  the  cup  of  your  false-named 
'  delights,  your  w'Ud  intoxicating  pleasures, 
and  turned  from  them  with  loathing  to 
the  draught  of  Heaven’s  deep  well  of 
crystal  purity — that  living  water  w'hich 
quenches  thirst  forever. 

“  Farewell,  beings  of  earth  !  w’ho  strive, 
and  toil,  and  run  the  active  race  of  life 
with  eagerness,  for  some  bubble  which, 
when  gained,  bursts  in  the  hand  that 
grasps  it :  some  glittering  toy  which 
throws  its  tinsel  brightness  in  your  eyes, 
blindihg  them  to  the  glory  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness. 

!  “  Farew'ell !”  and  with  her  eyes  fixed 

upw’ards,  her  clasped  hands  extended,  and 
her  lips  murmuring  her  fervent  words  of 
rayer  and  praise,  she  rose  higher  and 
igner,  until  she  passed  from  our  sight 
I  into  the  endless  vista  of  eternity. 


From  Cbambert's  Journal. 


HAPPINESS  AND  HEALTH. 


A  HALE  gentleman  of  ninety-four  had 
one  evening  contributed  largely  to  the 
entertainment  of  a  social  party  by  his 
performances  on  the  violin.  After  his 
departure,  the  remainder  of  the  company 


set  themselves  to  speculating  on  the 
causes  of  the  good  health  and  soundness 
of  condition  which  he  continued  to  enjoy 
at  so  advanced  an  age.  After  many 
theories  had  been  discussed,  one  gentle- 
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iritin,  who  happenetl  to  be  a  near  relative 
of  the  venerable  violinist,  told  his  compa¬ 
nions  that  “  he  believed  they  were  all 
w'ronj? — upon  good  grounds  of  observa¬ 
tion,  it  was  his  conviction  that  Mr. - 

owed  his  singidnr  length  of  days  and 
good  health  to  nothing  el^  than  his  play¬ 
ing  on  the  violin  !  He  had  been  a  player 
4)11  that  instrument  ^or  the  last  seventy- 
eight  years^  had  during  that  time  played 
more  or  less  every  day,  enjoyed  it  keen¬ 
ly,  made  others  happy  by  his  strains,  and 
ilerived  happiness  from  seeing  them  ha|>- 
py  :  lively  music  had  been  the  very  salt 
of  life  to  him — he  scarcely  ever  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  dull  or  in  low  spirits. 
As  there  was  no  other  special  circum¬ 
stance  in  his  condition,  it  became  appa¬ 
rent  that  Mr. - had  reached  an  unusual 

age,  in  unbroken  health  and  strength, 
solely  by  his  playing  on  the  fiddle  !”  The 
company  was  startled  at  first,  but,  after  a 
little  reflection,  they  fully  admitted  that, 
in  all  probability,  the  right  explanation 
had  been  given. 

And  it  undoubtedly  was  so.  It  is  now 
quite  settled  among  physiologists,  that 
cheerfulness  sustains,  and  care  depresses 
health,  and  that  a  certain  .amount  of  happy 
sensations  is  necessary  to  the  prolongation 
of  life.  The  doctrine  w'orks  out  its  verity 
in  a  striking  manner  wherever  there  are 
large  bodies  of  men  concerned,  as  in  mili¬ 
tary  or  naval  expeditions.  That  officer, 
it  18  acknowledged,  is  sure  to  have  the 
healthiest  regiment  or  ship’s  crew  who 
best  can  sustain  their  cheerfulness  or  keep 
them  in  merriment ;  and  for  this  reason  it 
bi'comes  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to 
encounige  the  men  in  the  getting  up  of 
])lays  and  sports  among  themselves.  This 
w'as  done  with  the  best  eftects  by  Captain 
Parry  during  his  compulsory  wintering  in 
the  Arctic  regions.  We  will,  on  the  same 
grounds,  pledge  any  reputation  we  may 
have  for  wisdom,  to  the  conclusion  that, 
in  two  families  of  young  children,  brought 
up  in  circumstances  otherwise  identical, 
and  starting  with  equal  advantages  in 
point  of  constitution,  that  will  be  the 
healthiest,  and  come  to  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  set  of  men  and  women,  which  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  parents  of  cheerful 
and  kindly  dispositions ;  which  has  been 
most  encouraged,  under  decent  bounds, 
to  laugh,  to  play,  to  dance,  to  sing  ;  has 
been  least  frowned  at,  awed  down,  and 
frightened ;  wdiich,  in  short,  has  been 
made  the  happiest. 


Health  all  .admit  to  be  necessary  to 
happiness.  It  is  a  common-place  of  little 
direct  value  to  mankind.  Happiness  is 
one  of  the  pre-requisites  of  health — t?iere 
is  an  ajKithegm  comparatively  new,  and 
of  grcjit  value.  Yes,  it  is  so  in  this  world, 
that  without  a  fair  measure  of  happiness — 
that  is,  a  tolerably  continuous  flow  of 
easy,  cheerful,  and  agreeable  sensations — 
there  can  be  no  consistent  good  health, 
and,  consequently,  no  such  thing  as  long 
life.  When  a  friend,  therefore,  wishes 
one  long  life,  health,  and  happiness,” 
he  uses  a  needlessly  long  formula.  If  he 
were  to  wdsh  us  happuiess  only,  he  would 
be  doing  all  that  could  be  desired  in  the 
case. 

As  the  world  now  is,  we  certainly  see 
in  it  a  vast  amount  of  unlnappiness — the 
unhappiness  which  arises  from  want  of  phy¬ 
sical  necessaries — the  unhappiness  arising 
from  the  cares  connected  with  social  re- 
spon.sibilities — the  unhappiness  arisingfrom 
moral  aberrations,  from  misapplied  and 
mistreated  affections,  from  the  inflnite 
variety  of  tyrannies  and  cruelties  we  ex¬ 
ercise  towards  each  other.  Most  sad  is 
the  scene  consequently  presented  even  in 
the  most  advanced  communities.  Yet 
this  comfort  is  seen  through  all — know¬ 
ledge  has  a  manifest  control  over  the 
matter,  by  the  improved  conditions,  the 
better  regulations,  the  more  equable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  means,  which  it  introduces, 
as  well  as  by  the  control  which  it  gives 
us  severally  over  our  various  emotions ; 
and  knowledge  we  know  to  be  a  power 
altogether  unlimited.  We  may  therefore 
fairly  expect  that  happiness  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  even  till  it  overspreads  all.  Such 
appears  to  have  been  the  constitution  of 
humanity.  While  the  humbler  animals 
were  as  well  at  the  beginning  as  they 
could  be,  man  was  made  to  start  with 
only  great  potentialities;  the  perfection 
of  his  state  in  the  world  was  only  to  be 
reached  through  the  use  of  his  resisonable 
mind  working  out  the  best  conditions  for 
itself. 

There  is  little  immediate  good  in  con¬ 
templating  the  matter  in  this  general 
point  of  view.  Enough  for  practical  pur- 

Eoses  that  we  see  the  direct  bearing  of 
appiness  upon  health,  and  consequently, 
it  may  be  8.aid,  on  the  highest  secular  in¬ 
terests  of  society.  Thb  brings  us  at  once 
to  the  duty  we  are  under  towards  our 
fellow-cro.atures  with  regard  to  what  we 
can  do  for  their  happiness. 
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If  it  be  true — and  there  seems  no  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt  it — tliat  every  one  of  us, 
liowever  bumble  or  iiisifrniiicant,  has  some 
induenee  over  the  sensations  and  expe¬ 
riences  of  some  one  else — it  may  bt*  as  a 
member  of  a  household,  or  as  one  of  many 
in  a  workshop,  or  as  a  householder  in  a 
“  neighborhood  ” — the  duty  of  trying  to 
ditfuse  a  happy  state  of  feeling  instead  of 
the  opposite,  may  well  come  upon  us  with 
a  deeper  sense,  if  we  remember  what  are 
the  ultimate  effects  of  our  conduct — that 
these  are  really  a  life  and  death  matter  to 
our  neighbors.  None  of  us,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  wish  to  murder  our  neighbors. 
Well,  but  oon.rider  that  to  take  from  their 
happiness  in  any  sensible  degree  is  to 
shorten  their  expectation  or  chance  of 
life.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  partial  murder  to 
make  them  unhappy  ?  Make  them,  on 
the  contrary,  happy  even  in  the  smallest 
degree,  cheer  them  with  but  a  kind  word, 
lessen  by  the  simplest  act  of  friendly  help 
the  load  of  their  cares,  and  you  positively 
add  to  their  days  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Can  you  in  any  w'ay  come  nearer 
to  the  power  of  divinity  itself^  than  in 
thus  doing  what  m  you  lies  to  foster  and 
prolong  wh.at  divinity  alone  can  give  ? 

The  humblest  person  may  also  exercise 
an  influence  in  this  matter  by  the  opinions 
regarding  it  which  he  forms,  avows,  and 
acts  upon.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  with 
many,  happiness  is  not  a  thing  quite  re¬ 
spected  as  It  might  to  be.  They  confoiind 
it  with  pleasure,  or  they  are  more  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  of  the  serious  than  of  the 
cheerful  parts  of  life.  The  puritan  view 
actuates  some :  there  is  even  such  a  thing 
as  a  puritan  severity  w'ithout  any  visilde 
connection  with  religion — solely  from  na¬ 
tural  austerity,  or  from  twisted  and  per¬ 
verse  sentiments.  Thus  in  many  ways, 
even  to  the  enactment  of  law’s,  a  check 
is  imposed  on  the  happiness  of  society. 
We  would  most  respectfiilly  appeal  to  all , 
the  well-meaning  but  erring  mortals  here  i 
concerned,  to  reflect  on  what  it  is  to  de- 1 
liberately  will  that  such  and  such  peojde 
shall  be  less  happy  than  they  seem  in- ! 
dined  to  be,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  I 
thing,  that  they  shall  only  be  happy  in  a  I 


j  certain  prescrilxjd  way.  Tliere  may  be 
I  some  uuplea.siint-!ooking  adjuncts  in  the 
1  case.  A  thousand  people  can  not  meet  in 
one  place  for  any  kind  of  pastime,  but 
there  will  be  some  rude  and  reckless  enjo- 
tions  amongst  them.  They  m.ay  not  al- 
’t^'ays  eat  and  drink  what  is  sure  to  do 
them  good.  Still  the  great  queation  re 
mains,  Is  there  not  more  benetit  from' 
the  happiness  they  have  had  together, 
than  harm  from  these  little  drawbacks? 
And  it  may  also  be  asked,  can  w'e  safely 
di.spense  with  the  happiness,  even  were  it 
'only  to  be  purcha.sed  at  a  greater  cost  ? 
Can  human  beings  be  moral  without  be¬ 
ing  allowed  a  certain  daily  pabulum  of 
happiness,  as  well  as  other  necessaries  ? 
It  is  much  to  be  feared  not :  at  Iciist,  we 
have  ahvays  found  that  a  too  austere 
frame  of  life,  imposed  upon  them  by 
whatever  force,  and  for  howsoever  good 
purposes,  only  led  to  a  reaction  in  which 
all  decent  restraints  were  swept  away. 
There  is  one  thing,  too,  which  very  good 
people  never  think  of,  but  which  they 
ought  seriously  to  lay  to  heart — namely, 
the  effects  of  high-strung  virtOe,  its  tastes, 
habits,  and  opinions,  in  creating  or  pro¬ 
moting  the  growth  of  its  opposite — a.s, 
for  example,  through  the  privilege  it  as¬ 
sumes  of  avoiding  all  contact  of  the  erring, 
or  through  the  discouraging  effect  of  a 
condemn.ation  which  they  mean  to  be 
wholesome,  and  therefore  make  more  se¬ 
vere  than  the  delinquent  can  own  to  be 
just.  It  is  doubtless  in  great  j»art  owing 
to  this  very  cause,  that  there  is  never  so 
large  and  wretched  a  class  of  abandoned 
or  refuse  jieojde  in  rude  as  in  civilized 
communities.  We  would  have  the  good, 
then,  to  try  to  work  out  their  good  de¬ 
signs  and  wishes  leas  in  the  condemnation 
of  errors  than  in  measures  for  their  pre¬ 
vention,  among  which,  they  may  be  a,s- 
sured,  none  can  be  more  effectual  than 
the  promotion  of  a  reasonable  and  innocent 
happiness.  By  this  the  lives  of  men  are 
made  more  healthy ;  their  dependence  on 
hurtful  stimulants  is  lessened;  they  be¬ 
come  altogether  a  more  satisfactory  spec¬ 
tacle  to  both  God  and  man. 
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From  the  National  Reviaw. 


POPDLAR  LEGENDS  AND  FAIRY  TALES.* 


Lkokni>8  and  fairy  tal^  would  seom  to 
be  the  natural  form  in  which  simple  minds 
and  simple  ages  instinctively  express  the 
workings  of  their  rich  imagination  and 
their  unsophisticated  moral  sense.  The 
ideas  and  feelings  which  ari.se  from  their 
intercourse  with  Nature  and  with  each 
other,  and  their  first  dim  perceptions  of 
spiritual  truths,  are  moulded  by  the  poetic 
genius  of  a  rude  people  into  symbolic 
characters  and  circumstances,  and  are 
given  forth  in  mythic  story  and  in  legend-  j 
ary  song — song  and  story,  in  which  the 
moral  is  always  strictly  subordinated  to 
the  dramatic  element.  The  infancy  of 
nations  and  the  infancy  of  individuals  dis¬ 
play  similar  mental  characteristics:  in  both 
we  discern  the  same  tendency  to  clothe 
thought  in  figure,  and  to  embody  feeling 
and  opinion  in  invented  action — the  same 
boundless  imagination,  the  same  insatiable 
love  of  marvelous  adventure.  As  years 
advance,  and  culture  spreads  and  deepens, 
our  mental  disposition  changes ;  mere 
story  loses  its  hold  upon  us ;  and  ideas,  as 
such,  acqYiire  a  new  and  specific  value  in 
our  sight :  v'e  begin  to  estimate  outward 
things  rather  according  to  the  amount  of  i 
meaning  they  suggest,  than  according  to  j 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  beauty  they  con¬ 
tain.  Even  poets  and  prose  writers  of 
fiction,  who  alone  are  expected  to  retain 
in  the  midst  of  advanced  civilization  the 
qualifications  which  belong  to  till  in 
primitive  and  ruder  times,  succumb  to  the 
universal  law ;  the  subjective  element 


*  Kinder  und  Uauamdrchen.  Gesammelt  durch 
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becomes  obstrusively  prominent,  and  the 
dramatic  part  of  a  story  is  obscured  or 
disguised  by  the  reflective  and  moralizing 
dra|)ery  so  profusely  thrown  around  it. 
The  greatest  excess  in  this  direction  is  to 
be  found  in  the  German  literature  of  th«; 
present  day,  and  most  esi^cially  in  work.« 
like  those  of  Anerb.ach  which  mingle 
legends  and  metaphysics  in  a  most  un¬ 
childlike  fj^shion.  In  77ie  Barerfooted 
Maiden,  for  example,  the  whole  interest 
of  the  l>ook  consists  in  the  delicate  per¬ 
ception  with  w’hich  the  analogies  between 
nature  and  the  human  mind  are  seized 
ujM)n,  and  the  felicity  with  which  the  hid¬ 
den  tyjies  and  meanings  of  the  outer 
world  are  laid  bare.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  process,  however  interesting  in  itself, 
is  inherently  antagonistic  to  the  natural 
w’orkings  of  a  child’s  mind,  and,  if  under¬ 
stood  at  all,  must  promote  in  it  a  morbid 
and  undesirable  condition. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  limits  of 
traditional  literature.  The  early  litera¬ 
ture  of  every  country  partakes  largely,  if 
it  does  not  consist  entirely,  of  the  legend¬ 
ary  element;  that  is  to  say,  it  results 
from  the  working  of  no  single  mind,  but 
is  the  joint  production  of  a  whole  people, 
.and  grows  by  the  successive  contributions 
of  many  generations.  A  time  comes  when 
these  national  legends  are  collected  and 
moulded  into  epic  shape  by  one  or  more 
individuals ;  and  thus  they  reach  us  in  the 
form  of  an  Odyssey,  an  Edda,  a  Kalewala, 
or  a  Nibelungen  Lied.  The  contents  of 
these  poems,  as  far  as  we  have  the  means 
of  judging,  are  almost  entirely  based 
upon  legendary  materials  ;  but  they  have 
lost  much  of  the  distinctive  legendary 
character.  In  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
they  are  improved ;  but  we  miss  the 
thoroughly  unconscious  treatment  and 
the  naivete  of  expression  which  constitute 
the  great  charms  of  the  people’s  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  only  from  such  works  as  the 
Kinder  und  Haugmdrehen  of  the 
Brothers  Grimm  that  we  can  form  any 
complete  estimate  of  the  genuine  popular 
legend.  The  authors  of  that  valuable 
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and  interesting  collection  gathered  its  ’ 
stories  from  the  lips  of  the  Geriusui  pea¬ 
santry,  and  have  given  them  to  us  unal¬ 
tered  and  unembellished,  as  nearly  as  possi-  J 
ble  in  the  words  in  which  they  were  nar- , 
rated,  preserving  even  the  patois  of  the  , 
originals.  We  are  thus  in  possession  of  a  i 
complete  and  truthful  version  of  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  poetical  of  popular 
literatures.  In  the  concluding  volume  6f 
their  work,  published  last  year,  the , 
Brothers  Grimm  have  enterea  upon  a  : 
wider  field ;  aud,  for  the  purposes  of  com-  j 
parative  criticism,  have  narrated  some  of  j 
the  corresponding  Mdrclien  of  other  coun- ! 
tries,  besides  giving  a  succinct  account  of  j 
the  various  collections  that  have  from  i 
time  to  time  been  made.  These  are  yery  , 
numerous,  but  differ  widely  in  their  value,  ■ 
the  tendency  too  often  having  been  to  ; 
manufacture  pretty  and  ingenious  stories 
out  of  the  popular  materials,  instead  of : 
recording  the  latter  in  all  their  native  | 
simplicity  and  vi^or.  I 

One  very  curious  fact,  which  has  al- 1 
ways  furnished  matter  of  surprise,  is  in- 
coutrovertibly  established  by  the  volumes  j 
we  are  reviewing,  namely,  the  universal  j 
diffusion  of  the  same  stories,  not  only  in 
distant  parts  of  the  same  country,  but  in  j 
different  countries  and  among  different : 
races  of  men.  lliat  those  ideas  which  < 
are  common  to  mankind  should  ever^ 
where  form  the  kernel  of  popular  tales,  is  I 
natural ;  but  it  is  curious  to  find  them  | 
clothed  exactly  in  the  same  garb,  and  | 
liandled  with  the  s.ame  dramatic  treat-  j 
ment.  Thus  we  can  easily  understand  | 
that  the  obvious  adv'antages  of  skill  and  , 
activity  over  mere  size  and  strength  should  | 
have  given  rise  to  that  hero  of  world-wide  | 
celebrity,  the  valiant  Tom  Thumb.  Once  | 
created,  the  humor  of  the  people  has ' 
found  endless  enjoyment  in  depicting  the 
mishaps  that  arise  from  the  discrepancy 
between  him  and  the  general  order  of  the 
creation.  The  German  Tom  Thumb  in¬ 
quires  one  day  of  Frau  Mama  what  is 
being  cooked  for  dinner.  She  tells  him  to 
look ;  whereupon  he  peeps  on  tiptoe  into 
the  pot,  is  caught  off  nis  feet  by  the  steam 
and  floated  up  the  chimney.  By  his  in¬ 
genuity,  however,  he  saves  the  parson's 
house  from  a  gang  of  burglars,  drives  a 
cart  by  sitting  m  the  horse’s  ear,  and  ex¬ 
tricates  himself  most  dexterously  from 
the  various  plights  in  which  he  is  placed 
by  his  diminutive  stature.  A  poet  of  Cos 
tells  us  that  the  Greek  Tom  Thumb  wore 


lead  in  his  shoes  for  fear  of  being  whisked 
away  by  the  wind ;  and  Aristarchus  as¬ 
serts  that  he  was  of  the  weight  of  one 
obolus.  In  Denmark  the  same  hero  lived 
for  some  time  in  a  snuff-box,  and  married 
a  wife  three  ells  and  three-quarters  tall. 

-  Again,  the  virtue  of  hospitality  has  in 
all  ages  been  sung  by  men  and  rewarded 
by  tlie  gods.  Philemon  and  B-aucis  have 
a  place  in  the  legends  of  every  country. 
There  is  much  similarity  between  the 
German  Mdrchen  of  “  The  Rich  Man  and 
the  Poor  Man”  and  the  corresponding 
Chinese  legend.  In  the  Latter,  Fo  comes 
down  upon  earth  to  try  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  is  hospitably  received  by  a  poor 
widow.  She  sits  up  all  night  to  make 
him  a  new  shirt,  and  on  leaving  next 
morning  Fo  pronounces  the  following 
blessing :  “  May  God  reward  you  for  what 
you  have  done  to  me  ;  and  may  the  first 
thing  that  you  begin  to  do  after  I  leave, 
not  cease  till  the  sun  sets.”  Thoughtless 
of  the  meaning  of  his  words,  the  widow 
begins  measuring  her  cloth  to  see  how 
much  is  left  ;  and  she  measures  on  and  on 
till  sunset  before  coming  to  the  end  of  the 
piece.  The  room  is  then  full  of  linen,  and 
she  has  become  a  rich  wonnan.  Hearing 
of  this  good  luck,  a  miserly  neighbor 
jilaces  herself  at  her  door,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  an  opportunity  of  doing  an  equally 
remunerative  deed  of  charity.  Fo  a|>- 
pears  in  rags,  as  before,  and  is  treated  in 
the  same  way.  On  leaving  next  morning, 
he  repeats  the  blessing.  Iler  pig  at  that 
moment  begins  to  grunt,  and  she  thinks 
to  herself :  “  I  shall  be  measuring  linen 
all  day  and  unable  to  feed  him ;  I  had 
better  give  him  some  water  before  begin¬ 
ning.”  She  takes  up  her  |»ail,  and  begins 
to  pour ;  but  she  soon  finds  she  has  not 
the  power  of  stopping.  There  she  stands 
and  {lours  on  and  on  till  sunset,  when  the 
whole  village  is  inundated,  and  she  has  to 
bear  the  ill-will  of  her  neighbors.  The 
German  version  is  more  complicated,  but 
contains  many  of  the  same  features.  The 
reward  is  bestowed  in  the  sha{)e  of  three 
j  wishes,  which  in  the  case  of  the  {loor  man 
are  wisely,  aud  in  the  case  of  the  rich  man 
are  foolishly,  chosen.  Grimm  records  an 
Indian  legend  which  contains  a  moral 
essentially  the  same,  but  differently 
treated. 

One  of  the  richest  and  most  interest¬ 
ing  fields  of  legendary  lore  that  has  been 
'  explored  is  that  of  the  negroes  of  Bor- 
nou.  A  German  of  the  name  of  Kblle, 
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who  lived  five  years  at  Sierra  Leone,  and 
mastered  the  Uornou  language,  made  a 
collection  of  all  he  could  gather  from  the 
natives  ;  and  it  is  astonishing  to  find  how, 
even  among  that  remote  and  isolated 
people,  we  encounter  the  familiar  ele¬ 
ments  of  Euroi>ean  story,  and,  indeed, 
with  one  exception,  the  same  dramatic 
machinery.  That  exception  con.si.st8  in 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  supcniatural : 
agencies,  such  as  giants,  dwarts,  elves, 
and  fairies,  and  the  restriction  of  interest 
therefore  to  human  and  animal  life.  The 
latter  greatly  preponderates ;  the  fables 
are  very  numerous,  and  of  a  high  order. 
Each  animal  has,  as  in  our  European  fa¬ 
bles,  his  distinct  character,  and  his  place 
in  society ;  and  a  certain  humor  is  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  assumption  that  the  com¬ 
munity  is  swayed  by  human  motives  and* 
governed  by  human  laws.  The  few  Bor- 
nou  legends  recorded  by  Kblle  which 
treat  of  men,  and  of  their  sayings  and 
doings,  contain  many  delicate  touches  of 
satire  and  feeling.  The  follow'ing  is  a 
good  specimen :  “  There  was  once  upon 
a  time  a  man  of  God  who  had  a  wife  with 
one  eye,  and  a  horse.  He  understood  the 
language  of  the  beasts  of  the  field  and 
the  birds  of  the  mr.  One  day  a  bird  flew 
by  him,  and  he  began  to  laugh  at  what  it 
said,  liis  wife  inquired  the  cause  of  his 
merriment.  ‘  I  can  not  tell  you,’  answered 
he.  ‘  But  I  know,’  said  she ;  ‘  you  are 
laughing  because  I  have  only  one  eye.’ 

‘  Nay,’  replied  the  husband,  ‘that  I  saw 
before  I  fell  in  love  with  you  and  married 
you.’  This  answer  satisfied  his  wife  for 
the  time  ;  but  one  night  it  happened  that 
a  rat  and  his  spouse  were  laughing  and 
joking  so  boisterously  on  the  roof  that 
they  both  lost  their  footing  and  fell  to 
ground.  ‘That  was  a  sorry  joke,’  said 
the  female  rat,  ‘  I  have  broken  iny  back.’ 
The  man,  who  w’as  lying  in  bed  and  had 
overheard  their  conversation,  could  not 
refrain  from  laughing  at  this  mishap ; 
whereupon  his  wife  started  up,  held  him 
fast,  and  declared  that  he  should  not  leave 
the  house  until  he  had  told  her  the  cause 
of  his  laughter.  ‘  Let  me  go,’  cried  he  ; 
but  his  wife  persisted  in  her  demand,  and 
he  was  at  length  forced  to  confess  his  se¬ 
cret.  The  next  morning,  when  he  went 
to  see  his  horse,  and  it  began  to  neigh, 
he  found  to  his  astonishment  that  ho  un¬ 
derstood  not  a  single  word,  nor  could  he 
make  out  what  the  other  anhuals  were 
talking  about.  Then  he  sat  himself  down 
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in  his  house,  hung  his  head,  and  said  to 
himself :  ‘  God  punishes  the  man  who 
opens  his  heart  and  betrays  his  innermost 
thoughts.  I  understood  the  language  of 
the  animals,  but  now  the  devil  has  drawn 
me  aside  from  the  right  path.  The  I^ord 
has  closed  my  cars  because  I  have  be¬ 
trayed  ray  secret  to  a  woman.’  ”  There* 
is  a  story  in  the  Arabian  Nights  which 
has  the  same  beginning  as  this ;  but  its 
conclusion  is  not  so  happy,  and  contains  a 
difterent  and  less  original  and  significant 
moral.  When  the  man  is  on  the  |>oint  of 
betraying  his  secret,  he  overhears  a  cock- 
remarking  that  he  can  keep  titty  hens  in 
order,  and  that  it  is  very  strange  his 
master  can  not  manage  one  wife.  It  then 
suggests  that  a  good  boating  would  be 
the  proper  remedy.  This  advice  is  tbl- 
low’ed,  and  the  wife  ceases  her  importuni¬ 
ties.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  a 
resemblance  between  the  African  and 
European  legends  is  a  circusistance  of 
more  import  than  a  like  resemblance  be- 
tw’een  the  legends  of  Europe  and  those  of 
some  parts  of  Asia.  Though  the  bon<l 
may  be  very  remote,  still  within  the 
circle  of  the  great  Jndo-Germanic  family 
a  similarity  of  fundamental  ideas  and  a 
coincidence  of  facts  can  be  explained. 

liemarkablo  as  is  this  identity  in  the 
legends  of  different  countries,  as  showing 
the  universal  prevalence  of  certain  ideas, 
and  the  tendency  to  express  them  in  the 
same  manner,  the  variety  and  differences 
of  those  legends  form  a  subject  still  more 
.suggestive  and  interesting.  Not  only  is 
the  distinctive  character  of  a  people  to  be 
traced  in  its  popular  tales,  but  from  them 
we  can  judge  in  some  rough  way  of  the 
degree  of  civilization  to  which  it  has 
attained.  Through  the  labors  of  the 
Brothers  Grimm,  and  other  painstaking 
collectors,  w'e  are  now  in  possession  of 
sufficient  materials  to  institute  an  elabo¬ 
rate  comparison  between  the  legendary 
literature  of  many  different  countries  and 
ages ;  but  the  task  W'ould  require  great 
research,  as  well  as  considerable  critical 
acumen.  We  can  in  this  article  only  point 
out  certain  broatl  lines  of  demarkation, 
and  notice  a  few  striking  characteristics. 

Among  the  most  genuine  records  of 
very  primitive  legends,  are  those  which 
we  possess  of  the  North-Araerican  In¬ 
dians — the  general  features  of  which  will 
be  found  to  be  reproduced  in  all  the  ear¬ 
liest  poetry  that  has  reached  us;  while 
the  constant  intercourse  with  Nature  in 
16 
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her  grandest  and  wildest  aspects  has  in¬ 
fused  a  breadth  and  boldness  into  the 
legends  in  question  which  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  to  constitute  their  special  features. 
The  characteristics  which  mark  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  these  Indian  tribes  in  the  scale  of 
civilization,  and  which  proceed  from  the 
fact  that  their  communion  with  Nature  is 
as  intimate  as  their  communion  with  their 
fellow-men,  are  the  personification  of  the 
natural  objects  by  which  they  are  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  the  restriction  of  interest  to 
the  simplest  wants  and  pleasures  of  man. 
Thus  we  hear  of  the  air  being  still  when 
the  winds  give  themselves  over  to  sleep. 
The  goddess  of  the  everlasting  snow, 
whose  breath  is  icy-cold,  receives  life, 
warmth,  and  feeling  when  she  becomes 
the  wife  of  a  mortal  man  ;  on  his  death 
she  returns  to  the  northern  light.  The 
sun,  called  the  great  day-star,  is  a  man 
with  wife  and  children ;  when  he  closes 
his  eyes  it  is  night.  These  early  legends 
give  us  endless  versions  of  the  creation, 
and  accounts  of  the  first  man — ^how  he 
supplies  the  world  with  sun  and  moon, 
and  contrives  by  some  awkward  mis¬ 
chance  to  bring  misery,  sickness,  and 
death  into  it.  In  one  legend  he  climbs 
for  many  days  up  a  sun-ray,  and  at  length 
arrives  at  the  great  day-star,  one  of  whose 
daughters  he  gains  for  his  wife.  Equal 
breadth  of  conception  and  equally  gi¬ 
gantic  imagery  are  to  be  fo«ind  in  the 
legend  of  Gesser  Khan,  which  exists  in 
the  Mongol  language ;  but  probably,  as 
Grimm  remarks,  had  its  origin  in  Tliibet, 
and  certmnly  bears  traces  of  the  infiuence 
of  Hindoo  mythology.  Gesser  is  the 
incarnation  of  a  deity.  Superhuman 
strength,  and  the  power  of  metamor¬ 
phosing  himself  into  any  other  being,  are 
the  attributes  which  prove  his  origin: 
“  The  earth  trembles  when  Gesser  weeps.” 

The  mythic  element  is  equally  strong 
in  the  legends  of  Finland,  as  they  are 
known  to  us  through  the  Kdewala.  The 
dramatic  interest  oi  that  poem  consists  in 
the  aoquirition  of  a  beautiful  bride ;  and 
the  heroes  are  of  the  same  Titanic  mould 
as  those  familiar  to  us  in  the  North- 
American  tales.  Among  the  Esthonian 
Fins  are  to  be  found  man^  legends  con¬ 
taining  features  somewhat  sunilar  to  those 
of  the  Kalewala,  that  is  to  say,  features 
ariring  out  of  the  same  state  of  civiliza- 
•  tion,  or  non-civilization ;  but  here  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  people  has  thrown 
a  milder  tone  over  their  mythical  concep- 
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tions.  There  is’a  grace  and  tenderness 
in  their  legends  more  akin  to  the  soft  fan¬ 
cies  of  the  South ;  they  remind  us  of 
many  of  the  early  Greek  myths.  Grimm 
records  one  in  which  the  Great  Father 
gives  the  light  which  burns  in  his  halls  to 
4.he  care  of  two  immortal  servants,  a 
youth  and  a  maiden.  To  the  latter,  whose 
name  is  Ammarik,  (Abendrothe,)  he  says : 

“  Mjr  daughter,  to  thee  I  confide  the  sun ; 
put  It  out,  and  see  that  no  harm  comes  of 
the  fire.”  Then  to  the  youth,  whose 
name  is  Koit,  (Morgenrothe,)  he  says : 

“  My  son,  thy  office  is  to  give  light  to  the 
sun,  and  to  set  it  again  on  its  course.” 
The  sun  never  fails  to  appear  ;  in  winter 
its  rest  is  long,  in  summer  it  has  but  a 
short  time  for  repose.  In  the  latter  sea¬ 
son  Ammarik  gives  it  directly  into  the 
hands  of  Koit,  who  relights  it  at  once. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  they  look  into 
each  other’s  brown  eyes,  their  hands 
touch,  and  their  lips  meet ;  the  Great 
Father  sees  and  says :  “  Be  ha|>py  as  man 
and  wife.”  They  answer:  “Father,  dis¬ 
turb  not  our  present  happiness;  let  it 
suffice,  and  our  love  will  be  ever  young 
and  fresh.”  During  four  weeks  in  the 
year  they  meet,  and  then  Ammarik  lays 
the  extinguished  sun  into  Koit’s  hand ; 
Ammarik’s  cheek  flushes  pink,  and  a  rosy 
reflection  plays  on  the  sky  until  the  time 
comes  for  Koit  to  relight  the  sun.  When 
Ammarik  stays  too  long,  the  nightingale 
mockingly, upbraids  her,  and  sings:  “Thou 
lingering  maiden,  the  night  is  too  long.” 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  legends  of 
lUb  description  are  mere  fanciful  crea¬ 
tions;  there  is  a  strong  admi.vture  of 
belief  in  all  such  personifications  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  they  are  always  closely  con¬ 
nected  with,  if  they  do  not  entirely  com¬ 
pose,  the  religion  of  a  primitive  people. 
This  faith  is  the  natural  result  of  simple 
minds  ooming  into  direct  contact  with  the 
marvels  of  Nature,  and  only  dies  out 
when  experience  has  somewhat  defined 
the  limits  of  the  actual  and  the  ideal — 
the  possible  and  the  impossible.  Mythicjil 
conceptions  of  this  primitive  class  go  on 
multiplying  and  acquiring  precision  and 
development  until  the  age  for  their  crea¬ 
tion  draws  to  a  close ;  they  are  then  fixed 
and  embodied  by  the  national  poets,  and 
constitute  the  early  literature,  especially 
the  great  epic  poems,  of  a  people. 

The  fable  is  another  form  of  legend 
that  takes ’its  rise  in  an  uncivilized  state 
of  society,  and  naturally  so  from  the  con- 
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slant  intercourse  of  men  with  the  animal 
creation.  In  the  North- American  collec¬ 
tion,  the  fables  do  not  form  a  separate 
class  of  stories ;  but  animals  are  raised  to 
the  same  footing  as  human  beings,  under¬ 
stand  their  language,  join  in  their  pur¬ 
suits,  and  associate  in  their  daily  life. 
The  reason  is  expressly  stated  why  some 
among  them  lost  the  power  of  under¬ 
standing  the  human  speech.  In  the  Bor- 
riou  collection,  fables  form  a  distinct  class; 
btit  their  character  is  still  strictly  popular 
and  unconscious.  Not  so  in  the  great 
Hindoo  collection  imported  into  Persia  in 
the  sixth  century,  and  known  in  England 
as  the  Pilpay  Fables,  in  which  the  didac¬ 
tic  purpose  is  very  j^rominent.  Indeed, 
among  the  Hindoos,  tables  were  regarded 
as  about  the  most  important  vehicles  for 
conveying  practical  lessons  of  wisdom  and 
morality.  Still  these  possess  one  great 
charm  wanting  in  most  of  the  more 
modern  {)roduction8  of  this  kind ;  the 
'^ise  sjiws  proceed  from  the  animals  them- 1 
selves,  instead  of  appearing  in  the  form 
of  dry  and  polished  aphorisms  at  the  end 
of  the  tales :  the  effect  is  irresistibly 
comic.  The  fables  of  jEsop  and  his  imi¬ 
tators  can  not,  of  course,  be  reckoned 
among />o/>Mtar  productions;  they  are  the 
conscious  expression  of  what  the  Germans 
tenn  the  Thiermdrchen,  the  finest  Euro¬ 
pean  type  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  “  Rey¬ 
nard  the  Fox,”  and  have,  like  almost  every 
form  of  literature,  their  unconscious  germ 
in  the  early  creations  of  the  people. 

The  most  interesting  and  amusing 
legeniis  are,  however,  those  which  appear 
ill  a  more  .advanced  state  of  societv,  which 
treat  of  human  intercourse  and  of  feelings 
.and  events  which  readily  excite  our  sym¬ 
pathy.  This  field  of  pojiular  entertaui- 
ment  is  boundless.  Each  province  and 
each  village  has  its  own  tales  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  all  strongly  tinged  with  local  color- 
y®f'  presenting  a  certain  universal 
character,  which  makes  the  remotest  seem 
like  old  and  familiar  friends.  Many  good 
collections  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  of  the  most  noteworthy  among 
them.  Tfie  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain¬ 
ment  ;  n  Pentamerone,  published  at 
Naples,  by  Giambatista  Basile,  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  Perrault’s  French 
fairy  tales;  Anton  Dietrich’s  Russian 
Popular  Tales ;  The  Fairy  Legends  and 
Traditions  of  the  South  of  Ireland ;  and 
Grimm’s  collection  of  German  Mdrchen, 
are  aU  genuine  works ;  that  is  to  say,  they 


give  us  the  real  popular  tales,  unadul¬ 
terated  by  any  addition  of  the  author’s  in¬ 
vention.  Of  all  these  collections,  Grimm’s 
is  the  most  pleasing  and  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  ;  pleasing  on  account  of  the  merry 
honest  humor,  kindly  feeling,  and  sound 
morality  it  contains,  and  valuable  as  dit- 
playing  an  unusual  variety  of  motive  and 
character,  wdiich  is  probably  as  much  due 
to  the  collectors  as  to  the  German  peo¬ 
ple.  By  more  careful  research,  they  have 
given  a  completeness  to  the  subject  in 
which  most  of  the  other  works  are  defi¬ 
cient.  In  the  Kinder  und  Hausmdrehen 
every  phase  of  the  {mpular  mind  is  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  piety,  pathos,  humor,  and  poetry, 
all  play  their  part,  and  we  feel  that  the 
tales  give  us  an  entire  knowledge  of  the 
people,  and  carry  us  completely  behind 
the  scenes.  Their  comparative  deficiency, 
therefore,  in  two  elements,  the  terrible 
and  the  malignant,  which  form  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ingredients  of  so  many  popular  tales, 
is  a  fact  of  some  significance.  In  the 
few  Mdrchen  in  which  our  imagination 
is  wTought  up  to  a  painful  pitch,  or 
our  hatred  and  indignation  strongly 
excited,  the  effect  is  never  allowed 
to  last  long,  but  is  neutralized  by  some 
touch  of  pleasantry  or  kindly  stroke  of 
fate.  Thus  the  most  ghastly  and  terrible 
story  in  the  collection  :  “  The  Legend  of 
One  who  went  out  into  the  World  to 
learn  Fear,”  is  rendered  almost  comic  by 
the  imperturbable  calmness  and  sang-froid 
of  the  hero,  who  never  knew  what  it  was 
to  shudder.  When  he  sleeps  under  the 
gallows,  he  takes  down  the  dead  bodies 
at  midnight  and  sets  them  upright  round 
the  fire  to  warm  them.  In  the  enchanted 
castle  he  sleeps  for  the  same  benevolent 
purpose  with  his  cousin’s  corpse,  fights 
and  subdues  in  turn  all  the  evil  spirits  of 
the  place,  and  destroys  the  spell  that  hung 
over  the  castle.  Of  course  the  castle  be¬ 
longs  to  a  king,  and  the  king  has  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  the  hero  marries  the  daughter. 
But,  much  as  he  loves  his  wife,  he  is  not 
happy,  but  keeps  saying  to  himself :  “  Oh ! 
that  I  knew  what  it  is  to  shudder  1”  The 
king’s  daughter,  annoyed  at  her  husband’s 
discontent,  sends  one  day  for  a  pail  of 
water  full  of  little  gudgeons,  and  throws 
it  over  him  while  he  is  asleep.  He  wakes 
suddenly,  and  cries  out :  “  1  shudder  1  I 
shudder !  Thank  God,  my  wife,  I  have 
known  what  it  is  to  shudder  !” 

Similar  horrors  are  to  be  encountered 
in  the  enchanted  castle  which  Bmder 
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Lustig  delivers  from  the  spell  of  a  ma¬ 
lignant  power ;  but  he  is  provided  with 
his  magical  knapsack,  and  when  the  imps  ^ 
get  fierce  and  kick  too  hard,  he  has  merely  | 
to  wish  them  into  the  knapsack,  and  in 
they  jump,  and  the  lock  is  tum^  upon 
them.  Even  Death  appears  in  the  kindly  [ 
form  of  a  generous  godfather,  and  is  a  I 
great  contrast  to  the  weird  mournful  j 
Banshee  of  the  Irish  legends.  The  dwarfe,  j 
who  are  supposed  to  be  the  incarnations 
of  malignity,  are  made  so  ridiculous  that  i 
they  become  subjects  for  amusement  | 
rather  than  for  dislike,  liumpelstilzchen  ' 
is  to  carry  off  the  queen’s  child  if  she  does  I 
not  guess  his  name  in  three  days.  She  I 
sends  out  messengers  to  collect  all  the  1 
names  in  the  kingdom ;  and  by  chance  ! 
they  hear  liumiKjlstilzchen  repeating  his  I 
as  he  dances  round  his  fire  in  the  wood. 
When  he  comes  next  day  to  carry  off  his 
rize,  the  queen  guesses  right.  Thus 
alked,  the  little  man  gets'  into  a  terrible 
rage,  and  stamps  so  hard  with  his  right 
foot  that  he  thrusts  his  leg  into  the  ground. 
Then  in  his  passion  he  se'izes  his  left  leg 
with  such  violence  that  he  tears  himself 
in  two.  In  “  Snow-white  and  Rose-red,” 
the  malicious  little  dwarf  gets  caught  in 
a  tree  w'hich  he  is  trying  to  split  with  an 
axe  ;  the  wood  closes  together  and  holds 
him  fast  by  the  end  of  the  beard.  On 
another  occasion,  when  he  is  fishing,  the 
beard  gets  entangled  in  his  line.  A  large 
fish  bites ;  then  comes  the  tug  of  war  ; 
and  had  not  the  good  children  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  vicious  little  creature,  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  fish  would  h.ave 
drawn  him  into  the  water  than  that  he 
would  have  drawn  the  fish  out. 

The  delineation  of  certain  simple  cha¬ 
racters  forms  an  endless  vehicle  for  the 
humor  and  pleasantry  of  a  ]>eople.  Bruder 
Lustig,  with  his  easy  careless  kindness, 
hearty  good-humor,  rough  coarse  nature, 
and  utter  want  of  principle,  is  a  splendid 
creation.  Round  the  thoughtlcs.s  simple¬ 
ton  and  the  incorrigible  booby  gather  in 
the  Oerman  imagination  a  host  of  ridi¬ 
culous  blunders  and  adventures.  Thus 
Frieder  goes  out  to  work,  and  tells  his 
wife  Catherlieschen  to  have  his  dinner 
ready  when  he  oomes  back.  She  puts  a 
sausage  on  the  fire  to  fry,  stands  over  it 
and  thinks  to  herself  “  While  the  sausage 
is  frying  I  may  as  well  draw  the  beer 
so  she  takes  a  jug  and  goes  down  into 
the  cellar.  While  the  beer  is  running, 
Catherlieschen  suddenly  remembers  that 


the  dog  IS  not  tied  up,  and  may  get  hold 
of  the  sausage.  In  a  twinkling  she  is  up¬ 
stairs  ;  but  the  dog  has  got  hold  of  the 
sausage,  and  is  running  away  with  it  as 
fast  as  he  can.  Catherlieschen,  lieing  an 
active  •wom.an,  runs  after  him;  but  the 
dog  is  faster  than  she,  and  the  sausage 
goes  bounding  over  the  fields.  “  Wh.at’s 
done  c.an’t  be  undone,”  says  Catherlies¬ 
chen  ;  so  being  tired,  she  returns  home  at 
a  leisurely  pace.  But  all  the  time  she  is 
away  the  beer  keeps  running,  until  the 
barrel  is  empty  and  the  cellar  full.  “  Oh  !” 
cries  Catherlieschen  when  she  sees  the 
mishap,  “  what  shall  I  do  to  prevent 
Frieder  finding  it  out?”  At  length  she 
remembers  that  at  the  last  fivir  they  bought 
a  sack  of  wheat-flour;  so  she  fetches  it, 
and  strews  it  on  the  ground  to  dry  up  the 
beer.  Another  day,  when  she  is  going 
out,  her  husband  tells  her  to  secure  the 
door  of  the  cottage  ;  she  therefore  takes 
it  off  its  hinges  and  carries  it  with  her. 

We  have  numberless  instances  of  in¬ 
veterate  laziness,  and  of  the  incon¬ 
veniences  which  sloth  will  submit  to 
rather  than  stir  a  limb ;  all  of  the  same 
character  as  the  old  story  in  which  a  fel¬ 
low,  sooner  than  move,  lies  under  the 
droppings  of  the  roof,  with  the  water 
running  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other. 
Ingenious  exaggerations  form  another 
class  of  jwpular  tales,  much  richer  in  inven¬ 
tion  and  more  varied  in  incident  than  the 
famous  Miinchhauson  stories.  A  king 
promises  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  him 
who  can  tell  the  most  amusing  fibs ;  and 
forthwith  follows  a  string  of  absurdities, 
in  which  the  imagination  runs  riot  with 
such  readiness  and  daring  that  the  mere 
perusal  of  them  ttikes  away  our  breath. 

Grimm’s  collection  contains  a  good 
many  directly  moral  stories  ;  but  in  the 
Genaan  MareJ^en  the  didactic  purpose  is 
never  exclusively  prominent :  they  all 
contain  stories  interesting  in  themselves, 
and  the  moral  is  thrown  into  the  bargain. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  legend  of  “  The 
Rich  Man  and  the  Poor  Man,”  the 
Chinese  version  of  which  we  have  nar¬ 
rated  ;  and  the  story  of  “  King  Thrush- 
beard,”  in  which  a  beautiful  princess 
j  scornfully  rejects  all  the  suitors  that  ap¬ 
pear  at  her  father's  court.  She  is  very 
severe  on  a  certain  good-natured  king, 
whose  chin  she  declares  to  be  like  the 
beak  of  a  thrush.  At  last  her  lather 
waxes  wrath,  and  vows  she  shall  marry 
the  first  man  who  comes  to  his  gates.  A 
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few  days  after,  a  strolling  musician  stops 
and  sings  under  the  window.  The  prin¬ 
cess  is  married  to  him  and  taken  off  to 
his  cottage,  where  she  has  to  scrub  the 
floor,  cook  the  dinner,  and  take  pottery- 
ware  to  market.  But  this  poetic  justice 
is  too  severe  for  the  kindly  Uerman  Muse. 
When  the  pride  is  taken  out  of  her  by 
liard  work,  she  discovers  her  beggar-hus¬ 
band  to  be  the  good  king  Thrushbeard  in 
disguise.  The  wedding  is  again  cele¬ 
brated  with  every  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance,  and  “  they  live  happily  for  the 
rest  of  their  days.”  But  besides  these 
direct  and  common-place  morals,  there 
often  occur  in  the  (Terman  Mdrt'hfn  finer 
touches  of  thought  and  feeling ;  indica¬ 
tions  of  deeper  and  less  olivions  truths  ; 
dim  gropings  of  the  popular  mind  after  a 
higher  class  of  realities.  Thus,  in  Dost 
Madchen  ohm  a  miller  sells  his 

child  to  the  devil ;  but  the  latter  can  not 
approach  her,  although  she  has  become 
his  property,  on  account  of  her  goodness 
and  purity.  In  Der  (revaffer  Tod,  a  |)Oor 
man  chose  Death  as  the  godfather  of  his 
twelfth  child;  and  when  the  child  was 
grown  up.  Death  conferred  on  him  a  gift 
by  which  to  make  his  fortune.  lie  showed  ! 
him  an  herb,  and  said  :  “  When  you  hear 
of  any  one  being  sick,  go  to  their  bedside, 
and  if  you  see  me  standing  at  the  head 
you  can  promise  that  they  will  recover  ; 
give  them  of  this  herb,  and  it  will  cure 
them.  But  if  you  see  me  standing  at  the 
feet  of  the  sick  man,  he  is  mine  ;  sav  that 
there  is  no  hope,  for  there  is  not  a  doctor 
in  the  world  who  could  save  him.  In 
this  w'ay  the  youth  became  a  renowned 
doctor  ;  and  when  the  king  Avas  taken  ill 
he  was  sent  for  to  cure  him.  But  on  ap¬ 
proaching  the  royal  bed,  he  saw  Death 
standing  at  the  feet  of  the  king.  Then 
he  thought  to  himself :  “  I  will  outwit 
Death  for  once  ;  he  is  my  godfather,  .and 
will  not  take  it  amiss.”  So  he  turned  the 
patient  rotind  with  his  head  to  whore 
Death  w.as  standing,  and  administered  the 
herb.  The  king  recovered ;  but  Death 
looked  black,  and  said  :  “  This  time  it  has 
gone  well  with  you  l)ecause  I  am  your 
godfather,  but  beware  of  attempting  such 
a  thing  again.”  Now'  it  happened  some 
time  after,  that  the  king’s  daughter  be¬ 
came  very  ill ;  and  the  king  ^>rotnised  her 
in  marriage  to  whoever  should  cure  her. 
The  doctor  came,  and  saw  Death  standing 
at  her  feet.  His  godfather  looked  at  him 
with  a  threatening  countenance  ;  but  the 


beauty  of  the  princess  so  entranced  him 
that  he  noticed  nothing  else ;  he  turned 
her  round  on  the  bed,  administered 
the  herb,  and  she  recovered.  But 
Death  was  not  to  be  disregarded  a  second 
time ;  he  seized  the  doctor  with  his  icy 
hand,  and  dragged  him  into  a  stibterrancan 
cavern.  There  were  flaming  in  endless 
rows  thousands  upon  thousands  of  candles 
of  different  sizes ;  every  moment  some 
went  o!it,  and  others  burnt  up  again,  so 
that  the  little  lights  seemed  to  be  danc¬ 
ing  up  and  dowm  in  constant  change. 
“  These  are  the  life-lights  of  men,”  said 
Death  ;  “  the  big  ones  belong  to  children, 
the  middle-sized  to  people  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  the  small  ones  to  old  people ; 
but  it  often  happens  that  children  and 
vonng  people  have  small  lights  too.” 
^heu  the  doctor  asked  to  see  his  light  ; 
and  Death  pointed  to  a  little  flame 
that  was  flickering  very  feebly.  “  O  my 
godfather !”  cried  the  astonished  doc¬ 
tor,  “  be  good  to  me  and  grant  me  a  new' 
light,  in  order  that  I  may  enjoy  life,  be¬ 
come  a  king,  and  have  the  beautiful  prin¬ 
cess  for  my  wife.”  “  I  can  not,”  an- 
I  swered  Death,  “  one  must  be  extinguished 
before  a  new  one  can  be  lighted.”  “  Then 
set  the  old  one  on  a  ncAV  one,  and  the  new 
one  will  go  on  burning  as  soon  as  the  old 
one  is  extinguished,”  cried  the  doctor. 
Death  fetched  a  large  new  light,  as  if  he 
w'ere  going  to  comply  writh  his  wish  ;  but 
to  revenge  himself,  he  purposely  knocked 
down  the  little  light,  .and  it  Avent  out. 
Then  the  doctor  sank  down,  and  fell  him¬ 
self  into  the  hands  of  Death. 

The  Bornou  legend  th.at  we  mentioned 
.aboA'e  is  of  the  same  thoughtful  char.acter. 
The  special  gift  of  the  man  of  God,  the 
one  secretly-treasured  power  that  has 
been  bestoAA'ed  upon  him,  vanishes  the 
moment  he  confesses  it  to  another  mortal. 
In  one  of  the  linssian  tales,  called  “The 
Story  of  the  Duck  with  Golden  Eggs,” 
Krutchin.a,  the  personification  of  SorroAA', 
takes  away  the  crust  of  bread  from  a 
|>oor  family,  but  git'es  them  a  duck  in¬ 
stead,  Avhich  every  day  .lays  a  golden  egg. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  typical  of  the 
rich  return  that  Sorrow'  gives  for  her  spol¬ 
iations  ;  but  when  features  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  occur  frequently  in  a  popular  litera¬ 
ture,  Ave  are  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
are  not  all  the  mere  aimless  productions 
of  imagination,  but  that  they  result  from 
!  an  endeavor  to  express  certain  definite 
i  feelings  and  distinct  ide.as. 
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The  few  Russian  legends  that  are  known  ' 
to  us  were  collected  in  Moscow  some  | 
ears  ago  by  a  German,  and  have  lately 
een  translated  into  English.  M.  Anton  ' 
Dietrich  did  not,  like  the  Brothers  Grimm, 
gather  them  from  the  people,  but  translat- ' 
ed  them  from  the  rough,  illustrated,  and  ^ 
ill-spelt  copies  which  he  found  in  the  pic¬ 
ture-shops  of  Moscow.  In  this  fonn  tliey 
arc  published  in  countless  numbers  all 
over  Russia,  and  are  exempt  from  the ! 
control  of  the  censorship  as  the  inalienable 
heritage  of  the  people.  They  are  worthy 
of  the  heroic  type,  and  they  show  a  fine 
martial  spirit,  but  we  miss  the  humor  and 
the  tenderness  of  the  German  Mdrchen  ; 
there  are  unmistakable  national  features 
in  all  of  them.  Some  few  are,  indeed, ' 
similar  in  incident  to  the  legends  of  other  i 
countries.  The  “  Seven  Brothers  Simeon”  ' 
is  the  same  as  the  German  “  Six  who  got  j 
through  the  whole  World,”  and  the  Ita-  i 
lian  tale  of  “  The  Flea.”  “  The  Winged  • 
Wolf”  is  the  same  as  the  German ' 
“Waters  of  Life;”  and  “Emelyan  the  | 
Fool  ”  is  the  story  of  “  Peruonto”  in  the  | 
Pentamerone.  But  the  entirely  Russian  i 
style  in  which  they  are  told  points  to  an  i 
independent  Sclavonic  origin,  and  ranges 
them  among  those  universal  legends  that  \ 
seem  indigenous  to  every  variety  of  peo¬ 
ple.  Of  the  Neapolitan  fairy  tales  re- ! 
corded  in  the  Pentatnerotie,  as  far  as  dif- : 
ference  from  and  similitude  to  the  Ger- ' 
man  MdrcJten  are  concerned,  w'e  can  say  i 
the  same.  In  soundness,  simplicity,  and  ^ 
naturalness,  they  are,  however,  inferior 
both  to  these  and  to  the  Russian.  They 
proceeded  from  a  people  ignorant  and 
illiterate  enough  for  the  legendary  stage 
of  literature ;  but  surrounded  by  a  vicious  i 
and  luxurious  civilization,  that  has  to  a 
certain  extent  changed  their  simplicity  | 
into  puerility,  their  humor  into  coarseness, ' 
and  their  poetry  into  idle,  unhealthy  fancy,  i 
There  are  some  few  that  are  interesting  ' 
and  pleasing,  but  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  told  is  throughout  strained  in  the  i 
extreme.  Thus,  when  Cinderella’s  slipper  i 
is  brought  to  the  prince,  he  addresses  it  I 
as  follows  :  “  If  the  basement  indeed  is  so  i 
beautiful,  what  must  the  building  be  ?  O 
l>eauteous  candlestick !  where  is  the  light : 
that  consumes  me  ?  O  tripod  of  the  bright 
boiler  in  which  life  simmers !  O  beautiful 
cork,  fastened  to  the  angling-line  of  Love, 
with  which  he  has  caught  my  soul,  lo,  I 
embrace  you,  I  pres.s  you  to  my  heart ; ! 
and  if  I  can  not  reach  the  plant,  I  adore  | 


at  least  the  roots ;  if  I  can  not  possess 
the  capital  of  the  column,  I  kiss  the  base ! 
You,  who  until  now  w'ere  the  pri.son  of  a 
white  foot,  are  now  the  fetters  of  an  un¬ 
happy  heart.”  An  unfortunate  princess 
“  lets  fly  the  falcon  of  her  soul  after  the 
quail  of  grief.”  In  “  Nennillo  and  Nen- 
nella”  we  have  the  following:  “But  at  the 
hour  when  all  creatures,  summoned  by  the 
constables  of  night,  pay  to  nature  the  tax 
of  needful  repose,  the  two  little  children 
began  to  feel  afraid  at  remaining  in  that 
lonesome  place,  where  the  waters  of  a 
river,  w’hich  w'as  thrashing  the  imperti¬ 
nent  stones  for  obstructing  its  course, 
would  have  frightened  even  a  Rodo- 
monte.”  This  is  an  exaggeration  of  the 
style  we  meet  in  the  Arabian  Nights'*  En¬ 
tertainment,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent  na¬ 
tural  to  the  people  of  the  east  and  of  the 
south.  The  Italian  stories  have  another 
feature  too  in  common  with  the  Thousaml 
and  one  Nights.  Many  things  in  them 
are  defined,  which  in  the  German  legends 
are  left  vague  and  uncertain.  Thus  the 
king’s  son,  instead  of  simply  “  going 
forth”  in  search  of  a  beautiful  wife,  walks 
to  the  coast  of  France,  there  takes  a 
Genoese  boat  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  thence  sails  in  a  larger  vessel  to  the 
Indies,  where  he  at  length  finds  her  in 
the  island  of  the  Ogresses.  These  details 
somewhat  destroy  the  poetic  atmosphere 
of  the  tales.  The  English  tnanslation  is 
worthy  of  all  praise  :  it  shows  a  thorough 
knowledge  ot  Neapolitan  and  the 

{mpular  mind  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
►oth  of  which  w’ere  necessary  to  a  full 
understanding  of  the  Pentamerone. 

The  Fairy  Ijtgends  and  Traditions  of 
the  South  of  Ireland  have  familiarized  us 
with  a  large  class  of  Celtic  tales,  and  in¬ 
troduced  us  to  one  of  the  moat  compli¬ 
cated  systems  of  fairy  machinery.  There 
is  about  these  Irish  traditions  a  w’ild, 
mournful,  imaginative  character  common 
to  all  Celtic  legends.  Those  of  Bretagne 
are  of  a  similar  kind.  They  never  eon- 
tain  any  purely  human  interest,  but  treat 
of  the  intercourse  of  men  with  the  world 
of  spirits.  Nor  is  that  intercourse,  as  in 
the  German  legends,  easy  and  comfort¬ 
able  ;  there  is  no  mutual  understanding, 
no  intimacy,  no  interchange  of  kindly 
services.  We  can  not  calculate  on  satis¬ 
factory  conclusions,  and  entertain  the 
cheerful  conviction  in  the  midst  of  over¬ 
whelming  troubles  that  all  will  come  right, 
that  the  youngest  brother  will  marry  the 
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princess,  and  that  they  will  live  happily  for 
the  rest  of  their  days.  There  is  some 
thing  uncanny  about  them.  We  have 
no  good  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  tradi¬ 
tions  ;  Tabart’s  work  is  merely  a  compila¬ 
tion  from  the  Arabian  Nights,  Perrault, 
the  Countess  Aulnoy,  and  others.  It 
contains,  however,  three  legends,  two  of 
which  are  exclusively  English,  and  one  of 
which  has  an  indejtcndent  English  exist¬ 
ence,  namely,  “  Jack  the  Giant-killer,” 
‘‘Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk,”  and  “Tom- 
Thumb.”  We  deeply  regret  that  the 
birth-place  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  the 
Comishman,  forbids  us  to  cherish  the  be¬ 
lief  that  that  hero  was  an  Anglo-Saxon 
pur  sang.  Still  it  is  impossible  that  the 
plucky  little  man  who  made  our  youthful 
hearts  bound  with  sympathetic  heroism, 
and  who  has  ever  since  lived  in  our  minds 
as  the  ideal  of  valor  and  enterprise,  should 
have  had  nothing  but  Celtic  blood  in  his 
veins.  We  prefer  to  believe  that  his 
C/ornish  father  sallied  forth  into  the  neigh¬ 
boring  counties  in  search  of  a  wife,  and 
found  her  in  the  shape  of  an  honest  sturdy 
Anglo-Saxon  farmer’s  daughter,  who 
became  the  mother  of  our  hero.  For  Jack 
is  highlv  practical  as  well  as  chivalrous; 
he  uses  his  brains  as  well  as  his  fists,  which 
is  not  common  in  legends  of  the  heroic 
cast.  He  knows  that  the  Giant  Cormoran, 
who  was  eighteen  feet  high  and  three 
yards  round,  w.as  not  to  be  slain  by  the 
simple  strength  of  his  arm ;  so  he  conde¬ 
scends  to  make  use  of  his  wits  as  well,  digs 
a  pitfall,  and  gets  the  monster  into  it 
before  attacking  him.  But  we  know  not 
what  rash  presumption  h.as  led  us  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  character  of  Jack  the  GLant- 
killcr.  He  is  a  great  living  fact,  to  be 
received  whole ;  a  creed,  to  be  accepted 
thankfully  and  without  question  or  criti¬ 
cism.  Suffice  it  to  say,  for  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  our  national  pnde,  that  the  corre¬ 
sponding  German  hero,  “  The  Brave 
Tailor,”  bears  about  the  same  relation  to 
Jack  that  the  shrill  false  little  squeak  of  a 
penny  whistle  does  to  the  sound  bold  note 
of  the  huntsman’s  horn. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  large  class 
of  fairy  tales  that  have  oeen  manufactured 
in  modem  days  for  the  amusement  of  the 
young.  Inventions  of  this  kind  are  not, 
as  we  before  remarked,  the  natural  occu¬ 


pations  of  cultivated  minds,  and  are 
therefore  never  very  successfully  treated 
by  them.  Nor  is  the  attempt  to  produce 
fresh  stories  at  all  necessary,  while  we 
h.ave  so  rich  a  crop  ready  for  the  sickle. 
It  would  be  equally  wise  to  spend  our  time 
and  minds  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
field-daisy.  Fairy  tales  of  this  class  gen¬ 
erally  run  into  one  of  two  extremes:  either 
they  contain  no  moral  at  all,  and  are  the 
mere  vapid  and  senseless  creations  of  an 
unbridled  imagination ;  or  they  are  so 
closely  bound  down  to  their  moral  that 
they  become  dull  and  strait-laced,  and 
we  lose  all  pleasure  in  the  tale.  One 
chief  characteristic  of  the  popular  legend 
is  the  way  in  w'hich,  even  wnere  the  di¬ 
dactic  purpose  is  prominent,  the  story  at 
times  takps  the  bit  between  its  teeth,  and 
bounds  off  in  defiance  of  all  restraint  and 
careless  of  all  consequences.  Thus,  in 
the  Russian  legend  that  we  noticed  above, 
after  Krutchina  takes  the  bread  from  the 
j)Oor  people  and  gives  them  the  duck  with 
the  golden  eggs,  the  latter  becomes  the 
cause  of  a  series  of  comical  adventures 
perfectly  irrelevant  to  the  main  gist  and 
meaning  of  the  story.  It  is  this  freedom, 
this  utter  disregard  of  all  artistic  claims, 
by  which  we  may  always  recognize  the 
genuine  productions  of  a  people’s  fancy. 
These  deficiencies,  if  they  be  such,  are 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  artless¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  with  which  they  are 
accompanied,  and  the  entire  absence  of 
any  thing  like  trick.  Long  many  they 
remain  the  chief  mental  food  of  the  child ! 
It  is  no  easy  task  to  amuse  ;  and  we  know 
I  of  what  value  to  the  mind  is  the  capacity 
of  entertainment.  We  should  cherish 
every  thing  that  encourages  and  strength¬ 
ens  that  useful  faculty.  Besides  the 
amusement  too,  more  strong,  sound,  broail 
!  morality  will  sink  into  a  child’s  he.art 
I  from  the  study  of  the  best  fairy  tales  than 
j  from  the  wisest  of  homilies  or  the  most 
instructive  of  books ;  and  while*  appre¬ 
ciating  their  value  as  a  means  of  educa¬ 
tion,  w’e  must  not  overlook  their  interest 
as  the  most  genuine  expression  of  a  peo¬ 
ple’s  character,  and  one  of  the  most  trust¬ 
worthy  records  we  possess  of  their  habius 
and  customs,  and  their  tone  of  thought, 
in  different  ages  and  countries. 
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THE  LOST  DIAMONDS. 

I  possEJisED  some  valuable  diamonds  whereabout,  but  no — the  diamonds  were 
which  had  been  unset,  and,  as  I  was  on  a  lost.  I  need  not  say  how  grieved  and 
visit  to  Paris,  I  thought  I  would  have  them  puzzled  I  was,  and  how  inexplicable  the 
re-set.  A  friend,  an  old,  dear,  and  valued  loss  appeared.  No  suspicion,  however, 
friend,  accompanied  me  to  a  jeweler’s  of  the  only  person  present  at  their  pack- 
to  make  inquiries  as  to  what  would  be  ing  distressed  me  ;  I  should  as  soon  have 
the  cost.  The  tradesman,  after  examin-  suspected  my  nearest  and  dearest  relative, 
ing  them  carefully,  pronounced  them  to  Some  time  elapsed  ere  I  again  found  my- 
1)6  of  great  value,  and  said  the  cheapest  self  in  Paris ;  and  then,  from  all  sides,  I 
form  of  setting  would  come  to  about  heard  the  fame  of  Alexis,  the  “  subject  ” 
thirty  pounds.  We  did  not,  at  the  mo-  whose  trance-powers  approached  the  mir- 
ment,  decide  about  it,  and  a.s,  shortly  aculous.  A  strong  desire  and  curiositv 
afterwards,  business  compelled  me  to  awoke  in  my  mind  to  ask  ?iim  if  he  could, 
leave  Paris,  I  deferred  the  arrangement  in  his  clairvoyant  state,  give  me  any 
of  my  diamonds  till  mv  retuni.  dust  be-  tidings  of  my  lost  jewels, 
fore  I  came  away,  I  clianged  my  maid —  I  must  mention  here,  that  shortly  after 

an  Englishwoman — for  a  French  femme  my  return  to  Paris,  I  had  received  my 

de  chambre,  the  former  having  matrimo-  former  waiting-woman  back  again,  and 
nial  designs  ;  and  consequently,  being  not  that  I  now  made  her  accompany  me  to 
quite  willing  to  trust  the  stranger,  I  Alexis’s  house. 

undertook  to  pack  my  jewels,  etc.,  myself.  |  We  were  received  with  great  civility  by 
For  this  purpose,  I  had  my  jewel-case  and  j  the  mesmerist,  who,  having  thrown  his 
desk  brought  to  the  drawing-room,  and  I  “subject”  into  a  sleep,  desired  me  to  place 
began  arranging  my  ornaments  and  pa-  i  my  hand  in  his,  and  ask  him  any  question 
pers.  Whilst  I  was  thus  occupied,  two  !  I  chose.  I  obeyed,  saying  simply : 
gentlemen  called  successively  ;  the  latter  “  Whv  do  1  come  to  you  ?  ” 

being  Dr.  S - ,  the  friend  who  had  ac-  “  Madame  a  perdue  quelque  chose.” 

companied  me  to  the  jeweler’s.  During  “  What  is  it  ?” 

the  time  I  chatted  with  him,  I  took  out  “Ah,  jevois!  A  little  packet  it  is  of 

the  diamonds,  wrapped  them  in  white  white  paper,  tied  with  ribbon  and  with  a 

paper,  tied  them  with  narrow  ribbon,  and  {  green  seaV'* 

sc^ed  the  tiny  packet  with  green  wax.  1 1  I  was  startled. 

then  placed  it  in  a  small  box,  and  put  it  j  “  What  does  it  contain  ?”  I  asked. 

into  my  jewel-case.  At  that  very  moment  “  II  contient  des  pierres  blanches.  Eh  ! 

my  maid  asked  if  she  could  speak  with  j  des  diamans 

me,  and  excusing  myself  to  Dr.  S - ,  1 1  “  You  are  right ;  now  tell  me — Where 

left  hipi ;  never,  of  course,  dreaming  of  |  have  I  put  it  ?  I  have  lost  it.” 
locking  up  my  half-packed  jewels.  “  Non  ;  madame  ne  I’a  pas  perdu.  Elle 

I  was  absent  a  few  moments,  and  found  !  a  6t6  bien  vole.” 

everv  thing,  apparently,  as  I  had  left  it.  |  “  Vole  !  mais -  Can  you  see  the 

I  finished  my  packing,  and  the  jewels  re- 1  thief?” 

mained  in  their  hiding-places  till  I  had  “  Oui,  madame ;  il  fait  comme  fa.” 
reached,  and  been  some  days  in  London.  And  he  mimicked  so  exactly  the  face  of 
Then  the  wish  to  have  the  diamonds  re-set  my  old  friend,  that  my  attendant  exclaim- 
retumed,  and  I  went  to  seek  them,  in  ed  immediately : 

order  to  take  them  to  Roundell  and  “  O  ma’am !  it  is  Dr.  S - !” 

Bridges.  J  opened  the  case,  lifted  off  the  “  What  is  his  name  ?”  I  asked  breath- 
lid  of  the  small  box,  and  found  the  dia-  lessly. 

monds  gone  !  I  searched  every  other  box  “  His  Christian  name  is  the  same  as  my 
in  the  case,  hoping  I  had  mistaken  their  own.  I  can  see  no  mere.” 
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Alexander  was  my  friend’s  name  ;  the  ! 
clairvoyant,  Alexis.  Need  I  say  I  left  the 
mesmerist’s,  after  paying  my  Napoleon, 
fully  assured  of  the  culpability  of  my 
former  friend  ?  But  what  could  have  in¬ 
duced  such  a  man  to  rob  me?  Some 
dire  temptation  it  must  have  been.  I 
would  give  him  every  opportunity  of 
retrieving  his  error,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  would  recover  my  lost  diamonds.  The 
opportunity  for  speaking  to  him  occurred 
very  shortly.  We  met  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards.  Assuming  a  jesting  air,  1  laughed, 

and  said:  “  By  the  by,  Dr.  S- - ,  when 

do  you  intend  to  let  me  have  my  dia¬ 
monds  ?  You  have  carried  on  the  jest 
(juite  long  enough  now,  and  given  me  a 
severe  fright.” 

He  turned  deadly  pale ;  there  was  no 
mistaking  his  change  of  countenance. 

“Your  diamonds,  Mrs. - ;  I  don’t 

know  what  you  mean  I” 

“  Why,  you  know  you  took  them  the 
night  I  was  packing  up — for  a  jest,  of 
course — but  it  is  really  time  to  end  it  now. 

I  know  it  was  you  who  did  it.” 

“From  a  mesmerist,  1  suppose,”  said 
he,  but  without  expressing  the  least  indig¬ 
nation  at  the  charge.  “  Really,  some  day 
you  will  go  mad  about  mesmerism  !” 

I  confessed  that  I  had  been  to  Alexis. 

“  Well,”  said  he  calmly,  “  I  shall  go  to 
him  also.” 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  called  on  me,  | 
producing  a  written  paper  from  Alexis, 

declaring  that  he  did  not  mean  Dr.  S. - 

by  his  description.  I  l>ecame  indignant : 

“  You  have  bribed  him  to  give  it  you !” 

I  exclaimed.  “  I  also  have  again  visited 
Alexis,  and  was  reproached  by  him  and 
the  mesmerist  for  exi>osing  them  to  a 
judicial  trial  for  wdiat  they  had  told  me.  I 
believe  you  have  the  diamonds ;  I  insist 
on  your  returning  them.” 

Again  ho  grew  deadly  pale,  and  repeat¬ 
ed  :  “  I  did  not  take  them.” 

I  was  very  angry.  If  he  had  resented 
such  an  accusation ;  if  ho  had  been  vio¬ 
lently  angry  with  me,  or  very  indignant, 

I  should  have  believed  him  innocent ;  but 
that  pale,  troubled  face,  those  calm,  meek 
<lenials!  I  rang  the  boll.  “Show  Dr. 
S - out.”  And  turning  from  him  in¬ 

dignantly,  I  left  the  room.  Of  course, 
we  met  no  more. 

Years  rolled  on.  I  thought  I  had  lost 
both  my  friend  and  my  diamonds.  We 


were  again  in  London.  One  morning  my 
husband  wanted  something  I  had  in  my 
dressing-case.  I  carried  it  into  his  dress¬ 
ing-room,  seated  myself,  and  began  look¬ 
ing  for  it.  At  length  I  o|>€ned  the  little 
box,  memorable  for  having  held  the  small 
white  paper  parcel.  3Iy  husband  will  tell 
you  that  the  next  moment  I  startled  him 
by  a  cry. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  Emily  ?” 

“  Oh !”  I  gasped,  “  the  diamonds — the 
diamonds !” 

Yes,  there  they  were :  they  had  never 
left  their  first  hiding-place.  It  happened 
thus :  The  box  had  a  deep  lid,  the  green 
wax  was  still  wet  when  I  shut  it  down ;  it 
adhered  to  the  lid,  and  remained  there. 
Every  time  before,  when  I  had  removed 
the  lid,  I  had  put  it  down  as  I  took  it  oft* 
— the  tdp  upwards.  Now,  by  a  strange 
chance,  I  turned  the  top  dowm,  and  behold 
the  diamonds  were  within  it.  I  leave 
you  to  imagine  how  grieved  I  was  at  my 
unjust  suspicions  of  my  dear  old  friend. 
If  I  had  known  where  to  find  him,  I 
should  at  once  have  written  to  beg  his 
forgiveness.  Happily,  I  at  length  heard 
of  him.  I  was  invited  to  dine  M'ith  an 
old  East-Indian  friend,  u-ho  on  my  arrival 
said : 

“I  have  an  old  friend  of  yours  staying 
with  me — Dr.  S - . 

“  I  am  so  glad.  Shall  I  see  him  ?” 

I  “No.  I  told  him  you  were  coming, 
and  he  siiid  he  would  dine  at  the  club,  for 
that  you  would  not  sit  in  the  same  room 
with  him.” 

“  Did  he  tell  you  why  he  thought  so  ?” 

“  No  ;  he  said  you  were  angry  with  him.” 

The  meek,  generous-hearted  man  had 
never  even  hinted  at  the  cruel  injustice  I 
had  done  him.  As  soon  as  I  returned 
home,  I  wrote  him  the  most  penitent  of 
notes — and  was  forgiven.  Thus  I  recov¬ 
ered  both  my  friend  and  my  diamonds ; 
but  I  have  never  quite  forgiven  mesmer¬ 
ism  for  the  pain  it  caused  me  ;  nor  can  I 
to  this  day  explain  by  what  unaccount¬ 
able  means  Alexis  \sms  able  to  tell  all 
about  my  loss,  and  yet  to  bo  so  grievous¬ 
ly  far  oft’  the  truth. 

I  must  add,  that  I  went  to  a  about 
the  diamonds,  and  he  would  have  given 

me  a  writ  on  Dr.  S - ,  but  old  friendship 

prevented  mo  from  exposing  him  in  any 
way.  How  rejoiced  1  was  that  I  had  not 
done  so ! 
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THE  CURABILITY  OF  CONSUMPTION.* 


A  NEW  edition  of  this  treatise,  which 
has  gone  througli  four  or  five  editions  in 
as  many  years,  demands  a  word  or  two 
from  us.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  edi¬ 
tion,  the  author  expressed  himself  as  fol¬ 
low’s  : 

“  After  an  experience  of  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  during  which  time  not  less  than  30,000 
cases  of  .consumption,  in  all  its  various  sti^res, 
have  come  before  me,  1  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting — notwithstanding  a  different  opinion 
is  entertained  by  many  medical  practioners — 
that  this  disease,  when  judiciously  and  skill¬ 
fully  treate^  is  as  curable  as  any  other  disease, 
the  curability  of  which  is  not  disputed.” 

In  maintaining  such  a  position  at  that 
time,  Dr.  Ramadge  stood  almost  alone ; 
hut  already  has  a  more  hopeful  view’  of 
this  W’ide-spread  malady  begun  to  obtain 
among  professional  men.  The  results  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  Laennec,  the  celebrated  French 
surgeon,  have  produced  some  effect.  Sir 
Charles  Clark,  in  his  Treatise  on  Pvlmo- 
nary  Affections^  admits  the  services  of  the 
Frenchman,  and  declares  himself  unable  to 
resist  the  evidence  which  points  to  the 
possibility  of  cure.  Dr.  Ramadge  endea- 1 
vors  to  restore  the  healthy  action  of  the 
chest  by  respiration  through  a  tube.  The 
artificial  action  gradually  induced  in  this 
way  enlarges  the  capacity  of  the  lung, 
prevents  the  formation  of  fresh  tubercle, 
and  tends  to  bring  together  the  lips  of 
any  cavity  which  may  have  been  formed, 
so  as  to  effect  by  art  what  post-mortem 


•  By  Francis  H.  Ramadoe,  M.D.,  Oxon,  etc.,  otc. 
lAwginane. 


examinations  abundantly  declare  to  be 
often  produced  by  nature — a  cicatrizing 
of  the  injured  part.  The  efficacy  of  this 
plan  depends  not  so  much  upon  any  me¬ 
dicated  vapors  which  may  be  inhaled,  as 
on  the  construction  of  the  inhaling  tube 
itself,  which  retards  the  expiration,  and  so 
fills  out  the  air  cells.  Medical  men  arc 
already  beginning  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  change  of  climate  can  avail  only  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  disorder.  Italy, 
Madeira,  and  the  South  of  France,  so  full 
of  the  graves  of  our  countrymen,  show’ 
how  fallacious  is  the  hope,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  of  any  lasting  benefit 
from  the  mere  inffuence  of  climate.  Dr. 
Ramadge  has  had  much  jirejudice  to  con¬ 
tend  with,  but  our  English  love  of  fair 
play  will,  w’e  believe,  secure  him  a  final, 
though  a  tardy,  justice.  He  has  not 
caught  up  a  theory  on  any  partial  or  in¬ 
adequate  basis  of  induction.  His  plan  has 
now  been  subjected  for  a  long  time  to  a 
practical  test.  It  has  sustained  that  test 
with  honor.  We  can  not  regard  it  as  a 
crime  if  the  author  of  a  discovery  that  will 
save  multitudes  of  lives,  follows  the  dic¬ 
tate  of  humanity  and  reason,  and  desires 
to  make  it  widely  know’n.  If  it  be  a  sin 
to  cure  patients  who  ought,  by  right,  to 
have  died  in  the  regular  way,  then  Dr. 
Ramadge  is  a  most  notorious  sinner — and 
may  the  catalogue  of  his  sins  be  seven-fold 
multiplied !  We  are  quite  disjioRed  to 
believe  that  some  years  hence  his  jilan  will 
be  in  general  adoption,  and  his  name  en¬ 
rolled  among  the  benefactors  who  have 
adorned  the  healing  art. 


New  Planet. — ^Tlie  forty-fifth  planet 
of  the  solar  system  was  discovered  a  few 
W’eeks  since  by  an  amateur  astronomer 
named  Goldschmidt.  The  same  gentle¬ 
man  discovered  the  last  new  planet  of 


the  system,  the  forty-fourth ;  the  ahoice 
of  a  name  for  w’hich  was  left  to  Baron 
Humboldt,  who  has  just  named  it  Nysa, 
after  one  of  the  Nymphs  who  nursed 
Bacchus. 
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AMERICA  AND  AMER 

The  letters  which  constitute  this  volume 
arc  of  the  most  interesting  kind,  and  such 
as  a  traveler  may  bring  before  the  public 
with  the  strictest  propriety.  Though  ac¬ 
tually  addressed  to  the  author’s  home, 
they  are  just  so  far  removed  above  the 
level  of  a  familiar  correspondence  as  to 
denote  a  half-formed  plan  of  reserving 
them  for  an  ulterior  use.  For  this  their 
style  and  substance  equally  adapt  them. 
Mr.  Jobson  traveled  in  company  with  Dr. 
Hannah,  as  a  friendly  deputation  from  the 
Wesleyan  Conference  to  their  brethren  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Amer¬ 
ica  ;  and  this  settled  purpose  gives  a  cer¬ 
tain  unity  and  completeness  to  the  history 
of  their  tour.  Hut  the  scope  and  spirit  of 
the  letters  is  far  more  general,  and  rather 
colored  than  restricted  by  the  specbl  mis¬ 
sion.  Every  page  gives  evidence  of  the 
serious  spirit  of  observation  which  animat¬ 
ed  the  writer,  as  he  passed  with  a  rang¬ 
ing;,  ready  eye,  and  an  open  heart  and 
mind,  from  city  to  city,  ana  from  State  to 
State,  over  tracts  of  country  full  of  the 
elements  of  deepest  interest  to  a  Christian 
Englishman.  Mr.  Jobson  was  especially 
impressed  by  the  magnificent  scenery 
which  it  was  his  fortune  to  witness  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  that  great  continent.  Hoth 
his  pencil  and  his  pen  are  here  called  in  to 
aid  the  communication  of  his  pleasure.  In 
a  sketch  of  the  Mississippi  by  moonlight, 
both  instruments  have  served  him  well. 
The  following  passage,  in  which  descri|>- 
tion  and  reflection  arc  happily  combined, 
'U'ill  aftbrd  the  reader  a  distmetidea  of  the 
author’s  style : 

“  Towards  the  evening  of  our  first  day 
on  the  river,  a  vision  of  indescribable  mag¬ 
nificence  and  glory  burst  ujM»n  us.  Thie 
sun  was  sinking  behind  the  hills  and  for¬ 
est  trees  on  our  left,  and  had  irradi.ated 
all  that  side  of  the  sky  with  the  richest 
orange  and  crimson  light.  His  golden 
beams  pierced  through  the  fringes  of  the 
massive  foliage,  and  shone  .aslant  on  the 
water.  The  colors  deepened  into  glowing 
carmine  and  lake  tints,  until  at  length  the 

*  Amfriea  and  American  Methodism.  By  the 
Rev.  F.  J.  .Tobwn.  Illustrated  from  ori^nal 
Sketches  by  the  Author.  London.  J.  S.  Virtue. 


ICAN  METHODISM.* 

whole  scene  seemed  dyed  in  scarlet,  and 
yet  shone  as  if  on  fire.  On  our  right, 
over  the  dark  forest,  now  came  up  the 
moon,  apparently  twice  as  large  as  we  see 
it  in  England,  and  not  pale  and  silvery, 
but  red  and  glowing,  as  if  it  had  ascended 
from  out  a  fnmace  of  molten  gold.  It 
rose  rapidly  into  the  heavens,  gilded  not 
only  the  hills  and  the  trees,  but  threw 
sucli  a  p.athway  of  splendor  across  the 
river,  that  w'e  seemed  surrounded  with 

dazzling  enchixntment . But  the  Fu- 

ture-c-the  Future!  is  the  thought  which 
swells  within  j'ou  as  you  gaze  on  this 
grand  river ;  indeed,  it  is  the  thought 
which  is  perpetually  rising  uppermost  go 
where  you  will  in  America.  No  hoary 
castles  or  ivy-hung  monastic  ruins  serve 
to  wing  back  your  thoughts  to  the  Past 
in  this  region.  Eacli  forest-clearing  and 
embryo  giant  city  lead  you  to  ask,  amidst 
the  exhaustloss  resources  of  the  vast  coun¬ 
try  :  “  What  will  this  America  and  its 
I>eoplc  be  in  the  Future?”  This  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  with  its  unparalleled 
richness  of  soil,  and  wdth  ev’ery  variety  of 
climate,  has  in  it  more  th.an  one  and  a 
quarter  million  of  square  miles,  and  would 
hold  without  inconvenience,  all  the  nations 

of  Europe . Already  there  are  ten 

or  twelve  millions  of  people  in  this  im¬ 
mense  valley,  and  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
a  year  enter  it  afresh.  And  when  it  is 
remembered  th-it  the  Mississippi  River 
lies  .along  the  middle  of  the  United  States, 
.and  has  as  much  land  on  the  west  of  it  as 
it  has  on  the  east,  the  mind  shrinks  from 
the  fatigue  of  stretching  itself  to  conceive 
what  America  and  its  Mississippi  valley 
shall  one  day  become.” — Pp.  295-299. 

We  must  bring  this  notice  to  a  close 
with  a  hearty  commendation  of  Mr.  Job- 
son’s  book.  For  many  of  our  readers  the 
special  purpose  of  the  writer,  as  a  visitor 
to  the  gre.at  and  flourishing  Church  plant¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Wesley’s  humble  messengers, 
will  be  its  principal  attraction.  To  us, 
too,  it  is  a  most  interesting  feature ;  and 
if  we  do  not  dwell  upon  it  now,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  we  hope  to  treat  more  largely  of 
the  history  and  prospects  of  American 
Methodism. — London  Quarterly. 
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The  western  wind  sighed  through  the 
palm  groves  of  an  Indian  clime,  and  the 
sun’s  glowing  rays  brightened  into  the 
mellow  horizon.  The  ^y,  and  sea,  and 
land  were  blazing  with  the  glory  of  the 
dying  day,  as  an  Indian  mother  bowed 
her  graceful  head  over  the  fragile  being 
who  owed  to  her  its  new-found  life  ;  her 
hair  in  its  wild  luxurbnce  covered  the  in¬ 
fant  form,  and  her  tears  fell  fast  on  its 
tender  limbs. 

She  wept,  for  she  thought  of  the  sin 
.and  sorrow  of  the  world  it  h.ad  entered  ; 
she  wept,  for  she  felt  the  impotency  of 
her  own  mind  alone  to  s.ave  it  from  that 
sin  ;  and  we[)t,  because  she  had  heard  so  I 
little,  and  knew  so  little,  of  the  way  in 
which  that  might  be  done,  or  of  that 
gre.at  Being  who,  in  his  divine  love,  came 
from  heaven  to  earth,  atnl  went  from 
earth  to  heaven  again  on  this  sin-destroy- 
ingtnission. 

^e  gentle  west  wind  moaned  round 
that  young  loving  mother,  kissed  her 
heated  brow,  bathed  her  limbs  with  its 
cooling  stream,  sought  to  waft  her  sorrow 
from  her,  and  sang  its  own  murmuring 
lullaby  to  woo  her  into  rest. 

“  Rest  thee,  Fayaway,  child  of  the  i 
golden  East,”  it  sighed ;  “  grieve  not  at  1 
the  doom  of  earth ;  weep  not  for  that  | 
M*hich  as  yet  is  not — which  never  may  be.  j 
Rest  thee,  Fayaway ;  rest  thee,  gentle  i 
one,  and  let  me  kiss  thine  eyelids  into 
sleep.  I’ll  murmur  round  thee  in  thy 
slumbers,  W’hisper  to  thee  in  thy  dreams, 
and  wander  from  thee  to  heaven’s  blue 
vault,  only  to  summon  thence  those  blest 
guardians  of  the  sky,  whose  office  of  love 
it  henceforth  shall  be  to  watch  thy  tender 
child.  Rest  thee !  rest  thee !”  and  the 
wind  murmured  until  the  Indi.an  girl  slept 
beside  her  child. 

Then  it  hushed  its  lulling  breezes,  and 
fled  towards  the  distant  west — farther 
and  farther  it  went  on  its  heaven-boun<l 
mission — farther  and  farther. 

The  sun  had  set ;  the  air  became  murky 
and  still ;  insects  buzzed  and  fluttered ; 
noisome  reptiles  crawled  forth — the  wily 


snake  and  poisonous  adder — stole  near 
the  spot  where  lay  that  gentle  being  and 
her  helpless  infant. 

But  there  came  one  creature,  more 
subtle,  more  d.angcrous  than  all.  Slowly, 
ste<althily  it  advanced,  and  breathed  on 
the  sleeping  child.  Its  serpent  form  was 
raised  as  its  poisoned  tongue  darted  at 
the  infiint — another  moment,  and  its  sting 
had  entered  that  tender  frame ;  but  the 
gentle  western  breeze  returned,  and 
brought  on  its  balmy  wings  beings  of 
light  and  love,  of  seraph  essence,  of 
angelic  nature,  who  spread  their  out¬ 
stretched  pinions  betw'een  the  slimy  rep¬ 
tile  and  the  sleeping  babe.  “  Away!  ” 
they  said ;  and  the  willing  echo  repe.ated 
the  comm.and,  as  the  reptile  dragged  its 
coiling  length  far  from  the  presence  of 
those  angel  ministers. 

Then  a  low  soft  sound  fell  from  those 
j  seraph  Hits,  and  played  among  the 
i  m.ango’s  fluttering  leaves,  till  it  waked 
j  the  voung  mother  into  life  ag.ain.  “  My 
child!”  and  the  Indian  accents  of  en¬ 
dearment  mingled  with  the  fluttering  of 
the  m.ango  leaves. 

“  Mine  own  dear  one  and  with  the 
first  aw.akening  impulse,  the  Indian’s  eyes 
were  raised  to  heaven,  and  the  Indian’s 
heart  rose  to  God  in  a  jtrayer — a  warm 
and  fervent  prayer,  that  the  tender  being 
— the  fragile  babe,  might  be  heaven’s 
own  care  ;  that  the  child,  the  poor  weak 
child,  might  be  saved  through  heaven’s 
own  power,  from  the  dangers  of  a 
treacherous  world. 

I  And  that  prayer  floate*!  on  the  stilly 
midnight  air;  and  the  seraph  wings 
caught  it  ere  it  fell  to  earth,  and  bore  it, 
in  its  young  purity,  to  heaven’s  sacred 
realms. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  the  west  wind 
I  murmured  still :  “  Rest  thee,  Fayawiiy  ; 

;  rest  thee,  rest  thee.”  But  the  wind 
j  spoke  not  to  the  mere  outer  sense  now  ; 

I  it  sang  to  the  mother’s  restless  heart. 
1  The  babe  had  grown  to  boyhood,  and 
I  life’s  gre.at  passions  showed  their  germs 
I  in  him.  The  serpent,  under  a  second 
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form,  stood  beside  him — no  longer  like  an  |  the  fearful  crushing  of  all  mortal  hopes 
angry  reptile  from  which  humanity  would  j  into  an  almost  hopeless  prayer,  which, 
turn  aftrighted ;  but  as  “  Life,”  young,  |  though  too  weak  to  reach  the  mother’s 
glowing  “  Life,”  crowned  with  thrilling  j  ear — was  heard  by  the  pure  angel  mes- 
j)leasure8  ;  radiant  with  smiles  of  treacher- 1  sengers,  and  by  them  wafted  away  before 
ous  brightness.  The  fleeting  vision  wooed  i  that  parting  soul ;  far  away,  even  to 
him  on  ;  flung  her  cankering  chains  around  |  heaven’s  own  throne, 
him  :  lulled  him  with  her  intoxicatimr  “  One  word.  Uncas :  one  word  to  whis- 


draught,  and  the  mother’s  voice  of  warn¬ 
ing  was  lost  amid  the  syren  accents  of 
temptation.  “  Uncas,  my  child,  my  life  ; 
turn  thee  to  God’s  own  truth.”  And  a 
sigh  such  as  a  mother  alone  can  breathe 
came  from  that  mother’s  heart.  Then  the 
bright  galaxy  of  angel  forms  raised  their 
drooping  pinions,  and  wafted  that  sigh  to 
heaven’s  treasury. 

“  Rest  thee,”  they  said,  “  rest  thee,  till 
thou  art  needed  for  some  worthy  mis¬ 
sion.”  And  again  they  took  their  flight 
to  earth,  and  sought  that  erring  boy. 
But  “  Life  ”  had  thrown  a  mist  around 
him,  too  dense,  too  dark  for  heaven’s 
children  to  enter ;  naught  could  they  do 
but  hover  near  him,  sorrowing,  sorrowing. 

The  boy  progressed  to  manhood.  lie 
sought  the  city  with  its  busy  life ;  min¬ 
gling  in  its  false-named  pleasures ;  quafting 
the  cup  of  its  delights.  IIow  those  tend¬ 
ing  angels  wafted  their  visions  over  his 
sinking  soul !  hoping  to  save ;  ho])ing  in 
vain  ;  for  a  thing  of  guilt  held  him  in  its 
tightening  grasp,  and  urged  him  on  in  his 
mad  and  riotous  course. 

“Uncas,  my  hope,  my  joy,  repent!” 
and  the  mother  clung  to  her  sin-stained 
child  —  “  will  you  rend  mine  heart  in 
twain  with  this  great  grief?”  And  as 
she  sought  to  catch  the  glance  of  his 
averted  eye,  a  tear,  a  bright,  pearly  tear 
fell  from  her  own. 

Comfort  thee,  poor  mother,  comfort 
thee ;  tor  that  tear  is  borne  to  heaven’s 
crystal  fountiun ;  and  the  angel  ministers 
have  prott'ered  the  sad  prayer  that,  in 
loving  mercy,  sickness  of  the  body  may 
chase  from  thy  hapless  son  that  greater 
sickness  which  eateth  away  his  soul. 

The  Indian,  the  wild  being  of  passion, 
turmoil,  strife,  lay  on  the  bed  of  death, 
while  his  weeping  mother  knelt  in  mute 
agony  beside  him.  Ills  lips  moved  in  one 
earnest  prayer;  but  it  was  so  weak,  so 
feeble,  that  it  died  ere  it  reached  the 
mother’s  ear.  But  the  thought,  this  whis¬ 
pered  thought;  this  one  strong,  d^ing, 
uttered  wish  of  such  extreme  intensity — 


per  hope  of  an  hereafter.” 

But  the  Indian’s  tongue  was  mute. 

“  Look  up,  mine  own,  my  darling ;  look 
on  thy  mother,  loved  one,  and  let  thine 
eyes  light  her  drooping  spirits  into  life 
again.” 

But  the  eyes  were  closed  forever. 

“  Only  for  one  moment  one  second,  I 
crave  a  gleam  of  life — mercy,  mercy !” 
and  she  fell  beside  him  for  whom  she  had 
implored  this  mercy. 

Th6  scene  changed.  The  Indian  palm 
grove  was  no  more.  The  air,  the  earth, 
the  sea  became  one  blaze  of  glorj'. 
Myriads  of  heavenly  forms  floated  in 
liquid  air,  beings  of  brightest  hue  djinced 
in  the  sunlit  beams,  as  their  golden  harps 
rang  to  their  songs  of  praise. 

Suddenly,  a  dusky  form  appeared,  and 
cast  its  shadow  on  the  scene. 

“  Mine,”  it  said,  with  gloating  malice, 
as  the  soul  of  the  dead  Indian  glided 
from  its  earthly  tenement.  “  Mine  now, 
henceforward  mine  forever !  Dares  any 
one  dispute  my  claim,  question  my  title 
to  yon  fleeting  spirit?”  It  was  ques¬ 
tioned  ;  and  the  Archangel  stood  above 
him. 

“  Yes ;  that  soul  belongs  to  heaven’s 
great  realm — purchased  by  treasures  such 
as  thou  canst  not  produce.  Yet,  for  the 
great  cause  of  justice,  that  decision  may 
not  untried  be  against  thee,  we  offer  thee 
fair  dispute  to  our  words ;  outvie  us  in 
these  boasted  treasures  —  exceed  them 
but  by  one  iota — nay,  even  equal  them 
in  either  point,  or  power,  purity,  or  rare 
intrinsic  value,  and  yon  disembodied  soul 
is  yours.” 

He  ceased.  The  mighty  trumpet 
sounded,  and  summoned  the  hosts  of 
heaven  to  meet  in  solemn  assemblage. 
Then  the  golden  gates  were  closed,  while 
seraph  wings  kept  the  fluttering  soul  on 
earth  till  its  last  destiny,  now  to  be  de¬ 
cided,  should  be  proclaimed. 

First  the  dark  spirit  advanced,  waving 
his  sable  wings  which  stretched  from  pole 
to  pole. 

“  Behold  !”  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  peal¬ 
ing  thunder.  “  Look  to  the  distant  king- 
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(lotns  of  the  earth,  and  recognize  nune  em-  j  ceased  —  and  a  mist  arose  from  eartfi  — 
[lire.  From  the  Icelandic  region  to  yon  like  a  fleecy  cloud  it  came — onwards  and 
fliine  of  burning  heat,  thence  to  the  pole  i  onwards.  As  it  advanced  it  opened  ; 
again,  all  bow  to  ray  supremacy,  all  vaunt '  and  there,  cradled  within  its  snowy  ho¬ 
my  power.  Hark  !  w'hile  the  mingled  !  som,  lay  childish  forms  of  almost  perfect 
voices  of  a  w’orld  rise  proudly  to  mine  j  beauty. 

honor,  and  say  whether  in  glorious  ma-  j  “  Stay  in  thy  course !”  and  the  fleecy 
jesty  ye  can  outvie  that  sound.”  ;  clmriot  rested  in  air  at  the  stem  command 

Then  there  arose  a  chorus  of  wild  voices  ^  of  the  dark  spirit,  wdjo  waved  his  scep- 
chaunting  the  praise  of  sin.  Again  and  ter  over  its  lovely  burthen, 
again  the  mad  shouts  ascended,  till  hea- !  “  Let  the  imprisoned  thoughts  flee  from 

ven’s  portals  hurled  back  the  impious  |  the  mortal  tenement.”  And  the  thoughts 
sounds,  and  the  wearied  ear  groaned  for  ■  came  wnth  a  balmy  fragrance,  and  rested 
its  death.  “  There  !”  and  the  sable  form  in  the  archangel’s  palm, 
waved  his  grim  pinions  in  triumph.  i  Love,  charity,  peace,  and  even  hopes 

Heaven’s  radiant  children  turned  their  and  dreams  of  heaven  were  there  —  the 
beaming  eyes  to  the  golden  gates  of  their  ■  outer  semblance  fair  and  pure.  But  the 
blest  abode,  as  a  gentle  murmuring  pr.ay-  j  archangel  raised  the  coating,  and  beneath, 
er  flew  thence,  and  filled  the  glowing  j  lurking ’mid  purity,  was  the  damning  8|)ot 
space ;  and  as  it  passed  the  angelic  host, !  of  sin ;  small,  almost  im))erceptible ;  but 
their  voices  took  it  up  and  bore  it  on- 1  still  there,  running  through  each  feeling 
wards  in  a  great  w'ave  of  melody.  Through  '  and  impulse;  blotting  each  fair  p.age  of 
every  ear  it  passed  ;  through  every  heart  j  the  utdbrraed  human  mind.  And  the 
it  glided — in  a  grand  and  solemn  chaunt :  archangel  grieved  ns  he  traccHl  the  trail 
— and  then,  as  it  again  took  its  heaven- 1  of  the  serpent  on  the  fairest  things  of 
ward  course,  the  angels’  voices  dropped,  |  earth. 

and  alone  it  sought  its  rest  in  paradise.  |  Alas  !  alas !  call  ye  these  pure  ?  advance 
And  now  the  archangel’s  trumpet  pro-  i  ye  these  as  the  spotless  things  of  thy  do- 
claimed  the  first  trial  over — and  a  voice  '  main  ?  these  lost  souLs  lost,  if  not  rc- 
was  heard  requiring  the  great  mandate  of  deemed  from  thy  destroying  power, 
decision.  |  Then  the  angelic  throng  w'opt ;  .and 

“  Shall  the  clamoring  voices  of  a  re- '  their  harps  hung  silently  in  their  drooping 
reant  W’orld,  raised  in  the  foul  homage  ol  I  hands,  till  a  breath,  a  mere  breath,  as- 
sin,  be  deemed  equivalent  in  power  to  |  cended  from  the  golden  treasury  of  hea- 
the  warm  earnest  prayer  of  a  mother’s '  ven.  It  wandered  to  the  soul  of  each 
heart,  oflfered  in  Iiis  name,  who,  in  our  child  of  earth,  clinging  to  the  mute  sym- 
nature  in  alliance  wdth  his  divine  nature,  pathy  of  each,  and  wooing  each  sinking 
defied  the  origin  of  evil,  and  vanquished  spirit  to  speed  back  with  it  into  its  own 
that  dark  spirit  even  upon  his  own  chosen  blest  home  in  paradise, 
ground — the  world  that  he  had  strewn  The  archangel’s  trumpet  sounded  a  sec- 
with  its  own  wrecks  ?”  ond  time,  and  again  the  voices  of  that 

Then  came  a  sound  like  a  myriad  wins-  mighty  host  proclaimed  a  trium|)h. 
pers  melted  into  one;  it  died  on  the  But  to  the  last  contest.  Now  dark 
charmed  ear,  and  heaven’s  children  knew  spirit,  summon  thy  most  potent  powers  to 
that  to  them  had  been  awarded  the  first  thine  aid ;  invoke  each  emissary  of  thy 
great  triumph.  will ;  rake  the  deep  mysteries  of  the 

The  dusky  form  heard  the  decree,  rest- 1  earth ;  search  the  accumulated  treasures 
ing  on  a  murky  thunder-cloud ;  forked  i  of  the  sea,  and  produce,  if  you  can,  a 
lightnings  crowning  his  brow  ;  in  his  hand  thing  of  such  intrinsic  beauty,  that  the 
the  murderous  thunderbolt.  ;  pale  lustre  of  our  heavenly  gems  must 

“  Enjoy  your  triumph  while  ye  may,”  fade  before  it. 
he  said,  “  for  mine  follows  in  its  wake.”  Look  beneath,  where  yon  fluttering 
To  the  next  test  of  purity.  soul  lingers  between  thy  realm  and  mine. 

“  Behold !  I  waft  from  the  earth  her  j  Speed  quickly  on  thine  errand,  for  the 
fiurest  creatures ;  catch  their  thoughts  as  '  children  of  light  are  vreary  to  waft  yon 
they  fly  towards  heaven,  and  see  if  in  spirit  to  its  eternal  home, 
spotless  innocence  ye  can  equal  those.”  The  sullen  wings  of  the  fiend  again 
The  dark  wings  tanned  the  air,  chilling  moved,  and  his  bold,  undaunted  gaze  rest- 
it  with  their  angry  movements — then  they  ed  on  the  archangel’s  brow.  A  storm 
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bore  him  to  e.'irth.  Scarcely  was  he  lost 
to  sight,  ere  he  again  appeared,  and  hov¬ 
ering  in  air,  held  in  his  hand  a  phantom 
vision  of  the  accumulated  pleasures  of  the 
world — its  false-named  pleasures  —  puny 
ambitions.  Yet  so  bright,  so  beautiful  the 
])icture  looked,  wrought  with  all  glorious 
lines,  interwoven  with  the  golden  threads 
of  life,  flowered  over  witli  stems,  and 
buds,  and  blossoms  of  every  lovely  tint 
and  graceful  form,  adding  fresh  beauty  to 
the  lovely  scene,  that  all  eyes  dwelt  in 
rapture  on  it ;  and  the  sullen  orbs  of  the 
fallen  spirit  gleamed  with  the  joy  of  anti¬ 
cipated  triumph. 

“  Yield !”  he  thundered ;  “  yield  undis¬ 
puted  victory  to  me  now.  Canst  thou 
produce  th.at  which  c.an  compete  with  this 
matchless  picture  ?” — and  he  pointed  to 
the  m.agic  view. 

And  now  bright  sunbeams  danced  in 
he.aven’s  atmosphere ;  an«l  the  great  choir 
raised  their  glad  voices  in  a  hymn  of 
praise  ;  the  golden  harps,  touched  by  those 
seraph  hands,  echoed  the  strains  as  a  pale 
blue  vapor  of  ethereal  beauty  rose  from 
the  eternal  city  of  the  skies. 

Midw’ay  in  air  it  hung ;  and  then,  as 
the  playful  sunbeams  linked  themselves  in 
a  golden  cliain  around,  was  seen,  resting 
on  its  aztire  surface,  one  pearly  drop  of 
ci'ystal  brilliancy. 

Then  from  the  archangel’s  palm  there 
darted  one  concentrated  ray  of  light  and 
he.at  straight  to  that  earthly  picture — to 
that  cloud-borne  tear ;  and  the  vision  of 
<‘arth  shivered  before  the  gleam  from 
heaven  ;  all  its  colors  blackened ;  its  gold¬ 
en  cords,  stripped  of  their  tinsel,  hung  in 
dingy  threads;  its  flow'ers,  lately  so  bright 
with  life,  now  faded,  died  —  w’ere  naught 
but  the  wrecks  of  beauty ! 

I  Jut  the  tear  —  the  crystal  tear — shone 
but  the  brighter  for  heaven’s  own  gleam, 
reflecting  back,  in  its  ])ure  lustre,  the  sun¬ 
ny  smile  of  all  cre.ation.  Millions  of  flutter¬ 
ing  wings  waved  in  the  vaulted  skies,  and 
the  hosts  of  creation,  the  beings  of  a  uni¬ 
verse,  waited  to  hear  the  last  decree  that 
the  archangel’s  voice  was  allowed  to  pro¬ 
claim. 

“  Rare  and  pure  as  aught  of  earth  are 
the  mother’s  earnest  prayer  and  tear  ;  yet, 
because  of  earth,  impotent  to  win  heaven’s 
priceless  pearl — ‘salvation.’”  Still, 
through  that  warm  prayer,  blending  with 
the  dying  ntteranoe  of  him  for  whom 
it  was  uttered,  this  great  gift  of  God’s  im¬ 
perishable  love  is  granted. 


“  Seraphs,  waft  on  your  plumed  wings 
von  fleeting  soul  to  the  blest  realm  of 
Leaven.” 

“  Oif,  impious  fiend  of  darkness,”  and 
the  archangel  frowned  on  the  dark  form ; 
“  olf,  and  learn  thine  impotency  against 
the  angel  ministers,  against  the  great  mer¬ 
cies  of  God.” 

The  freed  soul,  led  by  its  heavenly 
guides,  stood  at  the  throne  of  heaven. 

“  Take  thy  bright  angel  form,  and  on¬ 
wards  on  thy  mission,”  and  the  new-found 
seraph  plumes  fluttered  with  joy  in  the 
clear  atmosphere. 

“Thine  be  the  task,  tvith  thy  redeemed 
companions,  to  watch  over  earth’s  frail 
children.  Hover  near  them  in  their  slum¬ 
bering  as  in  their  waking  hours ;  waft  into 
their  sduls  gleams,  thoughts,  hopes  of  our 
own  blessed  kingdom  ;  place  in  their  mor¬ 
tal  path  warnings  against  a  foul  career  of 
sin  ;  and  when  ye  see  some  sinking  wretch, 
in  his  determined  guilt,  seeking  to  cast 
aside  these  friendly  obstacles,  let  your 
seraph  prayers  fly  to  the  one  great  source 
of  aid,  and  seek  the  only  help  which  can 
avail  him.  Meet  office  is  it  for  the  re¬ 
deemed  to  act  .as  gu.ardian  ministers  to 
the  wanderers  on  earth,  amongst  whom 
they  once  existed — most  fitting,  glorious 
office — as  ministers  of  good,  workers  out 
of  the  etenial  will  of  Him  who  bought 
them  with  his  blood. 

To  earth  that  spirit  flew,  hastening  to 
do  his  Master’s  bidding. 

Quickly  he  traveled  to  the  busy  city, 
where  the  ceaseless  toil  and  no\sj  traffic 
made  the  w'eary  ear  groan  for  quiet,  and 
the  racked  mind  almost  crave  the  one 
great  boon  of  rest  eternal.  One  of  the 
bustling  throng  sought  gold  by  usury  ; 
then  the  angel  rested  one  moment  in  his 
flight,  whispering  softly  in  the  guilty  ear 
— and  God’s  own  truth  dwelt  in  that 
whisper — and  made  the  sordid  bargainer 
pause  in  his  sin. 

On  went  the  angel  still,  and  hovered 
over  a  haunt  of  flaring  vice ;  but  his  plumed 

I  unions  vailed  his  shrinking  eyes,  and  bore 
liin  swiftly  past. 

“Not  there,”  he  cried,  “where  guilt, 
in  bold  defiance  stands  forth,  in  awful 
mockery  of  God.” 

On  and  on  farther,  dropping  the  balm 
of  heaven  wherever  the  good  seed  could 
take  root  and  spring,  On,  over  hill  and 
dale,  country  and  city,  sea  and  land  —  on 
<  to  the  glowing  Indian  plain,  where,  lin- 
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gering  between  life  and  death,  lay  that 
once  loving  Indian  mother. 

“Uncas,  my  child,  my  lost  darling, 
would  that  thy  loved  spirit  could  hover 
near  me,  round  me,  in  my  death — wafting 
into  my  soul  clear  thoughts  of  that  pure 
heaven  I  only  dream  of  dimly.” 

And  the  wings  played  round  her  loving¬ 
ly,  and  wooed  her  unto  rest,  and  more 
gleams  of  truth  entered  her  tainting  soul, 
and  strengthening  it,  fixed  its  eyes  on 
heaven.  • 

Through  that  long  night  her  weary  na¬ 
ture  halted  between  life  and  death ;  but 
when  the  morning  broke,  and  the  great 
orb  of  day  rose  in  his  golden  majesty, 
that  soul  received  the  welcome  mandate 
of  dismissal. 

Gently  the  w’ings  played  now ;  gently, 
more  gently,  till  they  drooped  in  solemn 
sadness,  as  the  soul,  with  one  long  gasp, 
threw  oft’  its  “  mortal  coil,”  and,  fanned 
by  its  spirit  guide,  took  its  glad  way  to 
heaven. 

And  shall  any  say  that  such  things  may 
not  be  ?  Shall  any  declare  that  these  an¬ 
gel  ministers  exist  not,  save  in  the  heated 
fancies  of  a  crazy  brain  ?  Look  to  holy 
writ,  where  we  are  told,  “  The  angels  of 
the  Lord  encamp  round  those  that  fear 
him ;”  yea,  round  those  that  fear  him, 
fear  his  anger,  fear  his  frown,  fear  to 
grieve  his  loving,  tender  spirit ;  not  round 
the  bold  undaunted  sinner,  who,  with 
fearful  weakness,  clings  to  earth’s  damn¬ 
ing  pleasures  ;  holds  to  its  tempting  sins, 
smiles  on  its  luring  phantoms  :  from  such 
the  pure  ministers  of  heaven  turn  weep¬ 
ing,  for  their  oftice  is  to  minister  to  those 


who  are  heirs  of  salvation  ” — those  who 
are  the  favored  children  of  God,  who, 
through  his  mercy,  have  grasped  the 
blessed  gift  offered  to  them. 

And  must  the  thought  of  angel  minis¬ 
ters  watching  in  our  path,  dropping  good 
into  the  mind  matured,  whose  page,  blot¬ 
ted  by  evil,  loses  the  fair  impress  of  good, 
be  deemed  irreverent  ?  Would  it  be 
called  profane  to  tell  the  young  that  an¬ 
gels,  good  and  loving  angels,  hover  round 
their  earthly  path,  ever  ready,  ever  wait¬ 
ing  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  one  great 
Master — ever  hoping  to  lead  lost  souls  to 
the  blest  8t.ate  that  they  have  themselves 
attained  ?  Air  and  space,  and  every  busy 
phase  of  life  may  be  filled  with  beings  in¬ 
visible  to  our  dull  senses,  all  working  out 
some  great  and  lasting  purpose — all  bent 
on  some  imperishable  end. 

Could  this  idea  be  fully  realized,  estab¬ 
lished,  both  old  and  young  be  taught  to 
feel  themselves  thus  guarded,  watched — 
watched  with  loving  thoughts  and  anxious 
care  —  perchance  some  tempting  sins 
might  be  discarded,  and  flarijig  vice  for¬ 
saken. 

Were  these  guardian  ministers  felt  — 
believed  in  —  as  an  intangible  but  neat- 
reality,  many  weak  and  wavering  mortals, 
fearing  to  grieve  their  loving  natures, 
loth  to  re(|uite  their  anxious  care  with 
base  ingratitude,  might  be  led  to  shun  the 
insidious  whispers  of  the  fiend  of  darkness, 
and,  standing  boldly  forth,  (secure  in  a 
protecting  influence  round  them,)  range 
themselves  fearlessly — thankfully — under 
the  banner  of  the  “  Children  of  Light  ” 
— who  are  ministering  angels. 


Arctic  Musk  Ox. — At  a  late  sitting  of  j 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Geof- 1 
froy  Saint  Halaire  presented  the  skull  and 
horns  of  an  Arctic  musk  ox,  called  by  the 
Esquimaux  Oomingmak.  It  was  sent  to 
M.  Saint  Halaire  %  Lieutenant  Bray,  of 
the  French  Navy,  who  accompanied  Cap¬ 
tain  Kellet  in  the  Resolute,  in  her  search 
for  Franklin,  during  the  years  1852-3-4. 
Lieutenant  Bray  communicates  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  habits  of  the  animal : 

The  musk  ox  inhabits  the  elevated  lati* 


i  tudes  of  North- America,  and  extends  its 
I  domains  beyond  the  arctic  circle.  It  is 
of  small  size.  Its  total  length  (from  the 
base  of  the  horns  to  the  root  of  the  tail) 
is  2  metres  15  centimetres  in  the  male ; 
and  1  metre  55  centimetres  in  the  female ; 
and  its  height  1  metre  42  centimetres  in 
front,  and  1  metre  75  cetimetres  behind, 
in  the  male  ;  the  female  is  about  2  centi¬ 
metres  less  in  height  than  the  male.  The 
me/re  is  about  3  feet  3^  inches  English 
measure. 
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Notwithstanding  its  small  size,  the  musk 
ox  appears  very  large,  on  account  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  wool  and  hair  with 
which  it  is  covered,  and  which,  hanging 
down  on  each  side  of  the  animal,  entirely 
conceals  its  form.  The  hair  is  particular¬ 
ly  long  and  flowing  under  the  lower  jaw, 
the  throat,  and  the  breast.  The  general 
color  is  a  darkish  brown,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  portion  of  the  b.ack,  which  is 
nearly  white,  and,  from' its  position  and 
appearance,  has  been  called  by  other  trav¬ 
elers  the  toddle. 

Out  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  of 
these  animals,  one  only  was  found  of  a 
clear  white  color. 

During  the  winter,  the  musk  ox  acquires 
a  new  covering  of  fine,  thick  wool,  ena- 1 
bling  it  to  support  with  impunity  the  most 
rigorous  cola. 

The  musk  ox  frequents  from  preference 
the  most  uncultivated  countries  and  stony 
soils,  supporting  itself  upon  mosses  during 
one  part  of  the  year,  and  on  lichens  dur¬ 
ing  the  other. 

vVhen  a  number  of  musk  oxen  are  at¬ 
tacked  by  hunters,  they  join  together,  and 
form  themselves  into  a  compact  phalanx, 
of  a  circular  form,  with  their  heads  out- 


I  wards,  and  the  young  anim.als  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  The  males,  plowing  up  the  ground 
[  with  their  horns,  and  striking  it  with  their 
[  feet,  prepare  themselves  for  the  combat 
One  of  the  oldest  of  the  herd  places  him¬ 
self  like  a  general  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
and  cautiously  advances  to  reconnoiter 
the  enemy,  surveying  attentively  the  least 
movement  of  the  hunters.i 

When  the  reconnoiter  is  completed,  he 
returns  to  his  post,  and  awaits  tne  attack. 
It  is  then  that  the  animal  appears  in  all 
its  majestic  beauty ;  and  when  the  hunter 
finds  himself  for  the  first  time  in  his  pre¬ 
sence,  he  has  to  brace  his  nerves  and  sum¬ 
mon  Us  courage.  But,  though  in  appear¬ 
ance  so  terrible,  these  animUs  are  either 
very  stupid,  or  else  over-confident  in  their 
force;  for  they  suffer  themselves  to  be 
approached  within  a  very  short  distance, 
and  then,  at  the  first  pop  of  a  gun,  aban¬ 
doning  the  dead  and  wounded,  they  take 
to  fli^t.  I  have  often  seen  five  or  six 
hunters  destroy  a  herd  of  twenty  beasts. 

On  one  occasion  only  have  I  ever  seen 
one  of  these  animals  charge.  It  is  true 
that  the  poor  beast  had  a  dozen  balls  in 
his  body,  and  being  unable  to  flee,  it  en¬ 
deavored  to  defend  itself  to  the  last. 


From  the  Dablln  UniTorslty  Magtilno. 

BEAUTY. 

BY  FRANCIS  DAVIS. 


“  0  Beautt  and  Truth  are  sister  Powers, 

Who  hand  in  hand  should  ever  appear, 

That  Beauty  might  screen,  with  her  vail  of 
flowers, 

Her  sister’s  lamp,  when  its  light’s  severe ! 

Yea — Beauty  and  Truth  are  twins — are  one !” — 
Such  was  my  spirit’s  unceasing  lay, 

And  ever  she  wept,  when  the  stave  was  done. 
That  the  sisters  walked  not  on  her  way : 

“  True,  beauty,”  she  sighed,  “  there’s  ever, 
But  beauty  for  me!  ah !  never!” 

And  ah !  while  ever  she  wailed  and  wept. 

Hither  and  thither  the  twain  she  sought ; 

“  Beauty !”  she  cried,  as  her  fleet  wing  swept 
The  heights  and  depths  of  immortal  Thought : 
She  sought  from  the  ice -god’s  silvery  halls. 

To  the  star-paved  paths  of  eternal  June, 

And  away  by  the  cloud-towers’  snow-white  walls. 
In  the  broad  blue  lands  of  the  virgin  moon, 

“  Yea,  beauty,”  she  sighed,  “  there’s  ever. 
But  beauty  for  me !  ah !  never !”  I 
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She  sat  in  a  cloud-crag’s  silvery  cleft. 

Far,  far  in  yon  waste  of  changeful  blue. 
While  round  and  round,  on  her  right  and  left. 
The  fire-winged  worlds  through  the  vastness 
flew; 

And  beneath,  the  lordly  thunder  hymned 
The  lordliest  of  bis  heaven-taught  staves — 
And  fearfully  waltzed  the  mountain-limbed — 
The  eternal  commonwealth  of  waves ; 

“  Yea,  glory,”  she  groaned,  “  there’s  ever, 
But  beauty  for  me!  ah !  never!” 

Through  the  homes  of  men  she  walked,  when  lo ! 

An  infant’s  couch  and  an  infant’s  clay ! 

The  thin  curls  linked  o’er  the  young  brow’s  snow,' 
And  a  mother’s  tear  on  the  white  cheek  lay. 
Mingling  the  light  of  its  lowKer  lot 
With  traces  of  mind’s  immortal  flame. 

For  a  smile  on  the  human  marble  sat. 

Like  moonlight  fixed  in  a  silver  fhme : 

“  Yea,  beauty  there  wot  forever. 

But  beauty  like  this !  ah !  never !” 

17 
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THE  FOUR  PILES  OF  GOLD  RINGS ;  OR,  THE  VOICE  OF  OLD  TIME. 


It  was  with  mingled  feelings  that 
Marion  Ellesmere  retired  to  her  room  the 
night  before  her  wedding.  A  light  cloud 
of  self-reproach  rested  on  her  mind;  a 
cloud  so  light  that  she  scarcely  knew 
whence  it  arose,  or  would  have  been 
aware  of  its  presence  but  for  the  shadow 
which  it  cast  over  her  spirits.  Her  sis¬ 
ter’s  smile,  as  she  bade  her  good  night, 
had  been  all  brightness  —  w'hy  should 
there  be  less  joy  in  the  heart  of  the  bride 
of  Atherton?  With  her  long  fair  hair 
over  her  shoulders,  and  her  eyes  shaded 
by  her  hand,  Marion  sate  in  her  own 
arm-chair,  and  gave  herself  up  to  thought. 

“  To-morrow  !  day  long  hoped  for,  and 
yet  half  dreaded !  I  am  at  last  indeed 
on  the  eve  of  that  great  change  which 
must  alter  the  whole  current  of  my  life  ! 
What  new  duties  ;  what  responsibilities ! 
But  he  will  ever  be  near,  to  guide,  to  en¬ 
courage,  to  make  the  path  of  duty  de¬ 
lightful  to  me.  I  shall  lean  on  him  and 
trust  him.  I  am  indeed  the  most  blest  of 
women  in  his  love.  I  would  not  change 
my  lot,  no,  not  to  be  empress  of  the 
world.  And  yet — ”  Marion  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  then  almost  started  at  the  sound  of 
that  sigh,  alone  as  she  w'as,  with  the  still 
night  around  her ;  the  color  rose  to  her 
cheek,  as  if  inindignation  at  herself — “and 
yet  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  his  wife  1  He, 
whose  spirit  is  so  pure,  so  lofty,  so  far 
above  the  w’orld  and  its  vanities,  could 
titles,  or  riches,  or  any  thing  raise  himf 
When  I  am  beside  him,  how  deeply  I  feel 
this;  I  seem  to  breathe  a  purer  atmo¬ 
sphere,  to  see  things  as  they  really  are ; 
but  when  I  am  surrounded  by  others, 
then — I  know  not  how  it  is — b\it  there  is 
an  influence  which  they  exercise,  an  al¬ 
most  insensible  power — trifles  move  me ; 
I  know  them  to  be  folly  and  vanity,  yet  I 
can  not  despise  them  as  I  ought  to  do. 
Oh  !  how  weak  I  am,  how  worldly  ;  how' 
unw'orthy  of  him  Marion  sank  back  on 
her  chair,  and  her  long  lashes  were  moist 
with  her  tears. 

She  sate  long,  her  light  burned  low, 
every  sound  in  the  house  was  stilled. 


Presently  the  walls  of  her  apartment 
seemed  to  recede  around  her,  with  the 
strange  indistinctness  of  a  dissolving 
view  ;  marble  pillars  arose  on  either  side, 
gradually  assuming  form  and  size,  while 
the  carpet  upon  wmich  Marion’s  feet  had 
rested  spread  into  a  wide  pavement  of 
mosaic.  And  Marion  w'as  no  longer  alone  ; 
a  strange  form  was  beside  her,  of  more 
than  human  stature,  and  mien  unlike  that 
of  mortal  man.  His  long  silver  hair  gave 
to  him  the  appearance  of  age,  but  an  un¬ 
earthly  fire  glow’ed  in  his  deep-set  eyes, 
from  beneath  the  white  eyebrow's  which 
overhung  them.  His  dress  was  dim  and 
indistinct,  ever  changing  in  form  and  hue ; 
now  dark  as  the  low’enng  thunder-cloud, 
now’  like  the  white  mist  which  curls  round 
the  mountain,  anon  tinged  as  with  the 
dying  tints  of  the  rainbow.  In  his  hand 
the  old  man  grasped  a  scythe,  sharp  and 
glittering:  Marion  felt  that  she  was  in 
the  presence  of  old  Time. 

I  “  Look  there  !”  he  exclaimed  ;  and  the 
strange  tones  of  his  voice  sounded  like 
the  wind  through  the  arches  of  a  ruin. 
Marion  beheld  before  her  what  apj)eared 
a  w’hite  altar  of  marble,  sculptured  and 
festooned  with  manv-colored  flow’ers,  of  a 
fragrance  not  like  those  of  earth. 

“  Wh.at  see  you  before  you  ?”  said 
Time,  “  w’hat  glitters  on  yonder  marble?” 

“I  see  nothing  but  piles  of  bright 
golden  rings,  like  that  which  I  sh.all  wear 
to-morrow,”  replied  Marion.  It  was 
strange  that  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
companion,  she  felt  neither  wonder  nor 
fear. 

“And  are  they  all  alike  ?”  said  old  Time. 

“  All  are  alike,  save  that  they  are  di¬ 
vided  into  four  different  heaps.” 

The  old  man  laughed:  how  wild  and 
unearthly  sounded  that  laugh!  “They 
have  been  framed  by  different  makers,” 
said  he ;  “  I  carry  the  touch-stone  to  prove 
them.  See  the  first  heap — a  goodly  array, 
I  trow’ :  they  are  Folly’s  workmanship ; 
W’hile  passionate  lovers  choose  from  thence, 
who  would  barter  life  for  a  flower  or  a 
smile  ?  Flatterers  and  the  flattered  draw 
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from  that  pile.  Folly  gives,  and  Vanity 
receives,  roets  string  their  fancies  on 
rings  such  as  these,  and  lay  them  at  the 
feet  of  romance-loving  damsels,  who  look 
upon  life  as  a  drama,  of  which  they  them¬ 
selves  are  the  heroines.  Stand  back — 
Althea  approaches — she  must  have  a  ring 
from  that  pile.” 

Then  Marion  beheld  advancing  towards 
them  a  youthful  coiiple,  radiant  with  hajv 
piness  and  love.  The  maiden  w’as  sur- 

[)assing  fair  ;  her  white  vail  half  concealed 
ler  blushing  countenance,  but  her  soft 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  companion, 
whose  every  look  and  tone  expressed  love 
the  most  ardent  and  devoted.  He  kissed 
the  white  trembling  hand  upon  which  he 
placed  the  ring,  and  Marion  watched  the 
wedded  pair  as  they  slowly  retired  to  a 
more  remote  part  of  the  temple.  “  Surely 
they  are  happy,”  thought  she.  She  was 
roused  by  the  voice  of  old  Time. 

“  Mark  you  the  second  heap  ?”  said  he, 
ointing  with  his  scythe.  “  Those  rings 
ave  been  fashioned  by  Worldliness,  ever 
since  my  comrade,  the  Earth,  was  young. 
Those  who  seek  money,  those  who  se^ 
rank,  who  sell  themselves  for  a  title  or  an 
estate,  maidens  who  dread  to  become  old 
maids,  the  fortune-hunter,  the  ambitious, 
the  proud — these  choose  from  the  second 
heap.  Of  such  is  Julia,  whose  bridal  pro¬ 
cession  is  drawing  near.  Jewels  uj)on 
her  brow,  no  love  within  her  heart,  she 
gives  herself  away  to  a  carriage  and  a 
mansion,  and  strives  to  forget  that  a  fool 
is  their  master.” 

Marion  sighed  as  the  procession  passed ; 
it  is  a  sickening  sight  to  behold  beauty 
s:u*rificing  to  mammon. 

“  And  who  formed  the  rings  that  shine  j 
in  the  third  heap  ?”  said  Marion  to  her 
mysterious  companion. 

“  Tliey  are  framed  by  Self-will,  and  the 
Evil  One  has  breathed  a  spell  over  them. 
When  the  fifth  commandment  is  broken, 
when  a  parent's  will  is  despised,  when 
there  is  clandestine  wooing,  and  the 
wedded  ones  dare  not  ask  God’s  blessing 
upon  them — then  those  rings  are  worn.” 

Even  as  he  spoke,  with  fearful,  hesitat¬ 
ing  step  a  maiden  approached  the  pile, 
led  on,  half  reluctant,  I>y  one  of  graceful 
form,  who  was  whispering  soft  words  in 
her  ear.  Oh !  could  it  be  love  that  led 
him  to  act  the  part  of  tempter  to  the 
woman  who  trusted  him,  or  did  he  fondly 
hope  to  find  the  faithful  wife  in  the  undu- 
tiful  daughter  ? 


“And  what  is  the  neglected  cluster  of 
rings  which  no  finger  yet  has  touched  ?” . 
said  Marion. 

The  voice  of  Time  sank  to  the  soft 
whisper  of  the  western  breeze,  and  milder 
light  shone  in  his  eyes,  as  he  replied  : 
“  They  are  for  those  whose  marriages  have 
been  made  in  heaven :  every  circlet  of 
gold  has  been  formed  by  Esteem.  When 
two  devoted  to  one  service  meet,  heirs  of 
one  hope,  followers  of  one  Lord  ;  when, 
loving  and  beloved,  they  would  share 
each  other’s  joys,  nor  shrink  from  the 
burden  of  each  other’s  sorrows  ;  when, 
helping  each  other  on  a  heavenward  road, 
they  would  press  on  in  the  same  strength, 
to  the  same  oright  goal  above,  then  those 
rings  unite  them  here,  emblems  of  that 
eternity  which  will  unite  them  in  bliss 
never  ending !” 

A  voice  behind  Marion  seemed  to  echo 
the  last  words ;  she  knew  that  voice,  it 
thrilled  to  her  heart ;  and  she  knew  the 
hand  that  pressed  u|X)n  hers  the  pledge  of 
connubial  love.  Could  all  the  aiamonds 
of  Golconda  have  made  it  more  j)recious 
to  the  heart  of  the  youthful  bride  ? 

Tlien,  again,  the  tones  of  old  Time  rose, 
as  the  ruling  sound  of  the  angrv  blast. 
“  I  come — I  come !”  he  cried.  “  Ibrones 
melt  as  snow  before  me  ;  the  peopled  city, 
the  obscure  village,  the  home  of  the  pea¬ 
sant,  the  palace  of  the  monarch,  bear  the 
marks  of  the  deep  footprints  of  Time ! 
And  mine  is  the  touchstone  that  tries  the 
gold  ;  it  is  my  hand  that  draws  back  the 
vail  of  Truth ;  I  touch  the  bubbles  of 
Folly,  and  they  break,  and  leave  but  a 
tear  behind.” 

Marion  watched,  as  with  stealthy  but 
rapid  step  Time  approached  Althea  and 
her  husband.  Now  lines  appeared  on  the 
fair  smooth  brow ;  the  glassy  ringlets 
were  streaked  with  gray  ;  the  fairy  form 
had  lost  all  its  grace.  And  the  ardent 
lover,  how  cold  was  his  look — how  changed 
from  the  bridegroom  was  the  husband ! 
Time  laid  his  heavy  hand  upon  the  ring 
which  still  glittered  on  the  finger  of 
Althea;  at  once  the  circlet  lost  all  its 
brightness,  the  color  changed,  the  gilding 
vanished ;  naught  remained  but  the  dull, 
worthless  metal  beneath :  the  ring  had 
never  been  gold  1 

Haughty  Julia!  amid  thy  wealth  and 
thy  state.  Time  also  is  stealing  on  thee. 
Bars  of  gold  will  not  bolt  him  out — he 
tramples  earth’s  treasures  beneath  his  feet. 
He  touches  the  ring  on  the  worldling’s 
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hand,  and  the  dull,  heavy  fall  of  iron  is 
heard.  Man  may  see  naught  but  the  loop 
of  §old,  but  the  wearer  feels  the  galling 
cham.  Hopeless  and  unpitied  must  she 
drag  its  weight ;  she  has  chosen  her  fate, 
and  she  must  bear  it :  her  ling  has  never 
been  gold. 

With  mournful  interest  Marion  watched 
the  steps  of  the  wedded  pair,  who  had 
sacrificed  duty  to  love.  There  were  looks 
of  suspicion,  and  words  of  reproach,  as 
the  shadow  of  Time  fell  across  their  path  ; 
but  when  his  cold  hand  touched  the  fatal 
ring,  a  faint  cry  escaped  from  the  wife’s 
pallid  lips :  a  viper  was  coiling  where  the 
circlet  had  rested:  her  ring  had  never 
been  gold. 

And  now  Marion  felt  Time  approach¬ 
ing  herself^  yet  still  she  clung  to  the  hus¬ 
band  beside  her  with  deeper,  more  confid¬ 
ing  love.  Time  held  out  his  hand ;  she 
did  not  shrink ;  she  felt  his  touch,  but  she 
trembled  not.  The  ring  which  she  wore 
grew  brighter  than  ever :  it  was  formed 
of  the  ^old  which  changes  not  in  the  fur¬ 
nace  of  trial,  or  beneath  the  grasp  of 
Time.  And  the  voice  w'hich  she  loved 
was  sounding  in  her  ears,  like  soft  music 
from  a  sphere  above:  “For  richer  for 
poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  to  love 
and  to  cherish  till  death  us  do  part.” 


“Till  death  us  do  part,”  repeated  the 
bride  ;  “  united  in  life,  in  death,  and  be¬ 
yond  it.”  Even  as  the  words  burst  from 
her  lips,  the  whole  scene  appeared  to  melt 
before  her,  the  image  of  Time  had  van¬ 
ished,  she  suddenly  opened  her  eyes,  and 
wondered  at  the  dimness  around.  The 
Tight  had  burned  out  in  her  chamber, 
wasting  itself  and  dying,  like  the  love 
w'hich  mere  earthly  attractions  inspire ; 
but  a  soft  rosy  gleam  was  now  tinging  the 
east,  bright  harbinger  of  a  bri^iter  ra¬ 
diance  :  It  was  the  dawn  of  Marion’s  wed¬ 
ding  day. 

And  so  our  little  Wreath  was  finished, 
and  presented  with  a  suitable  speech  by 
the  bridesman,  and  received  with  a  suita¬ 
ble  smile  by  the  bride.  And  what  shall 
I  add,  but  that  on  the  following  morn 
the  sun  shone  so  gayly  on  the  wedding, 
that  it  seemed  as  though  November  were 
assuming  the  style  of  May,  in  compliment 
to  the  joyous  occasion.  Merrily  rolled 
the  carriage-wheels,  merrily  played  the 
brass  band,  merrily  fluttered  the  white 
favors  in  the  breeze,  and  merrily  beat  the 
hearts  beneath  them.  Nothing  occurred 
to  cast  the  slightest  shadow  upon  the  fes¬ 
tivity  of  all ;  the  cares,  fears,  and  vexa¬ 
tions  which  had  followed  on  the  fog,  had 
now  all  vanished. 
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She  sleeps ;  but  the  soft  breath 
No  lonwr  stirs  her  golden  hair, 

The  robber  hand  of  Death 
Has  stolen  thither  unaware ; 

The  lovely  edifice 

Is  still  as  beautiful  and  fair, 

But  mournfully  we  miss 

The  gentle  habitant  that  sojourned  there, 

With  stealthy  pace  he  crept, 

To  the  guest-chamber  where  it  lay — 

That  angel  thing— and  slept, 

And  whispered  it  to  come  away ; 

He  broke  the  fairy  lute 

That  light  with  laughter  used  to  play, 

And  left  all  dull  and  mute 

The  silver  strings  that  tinkled  forth  so  gay. 


Then  with  his  finger  cold 

He  shut  the  glancing  windows  too ; 

With  fringe  of  drooping  gold. 

He  darkened  the  small  panes  of  blue. 
Sheer  from  the  marble  floor 
He  swept  the  flowers  of  crimson  hue ; 

He  closed  the  ivoiy  door. 

And  o’er  the  porch  the  rosy  curtains  drew. 

The  angel-guest  is  gone. 

Upon  the  spoiler’s  dark  wings  borne ; 

The  road  she  journeys  on. 

Wends  evermore,  without  return. 

To  ruin  and  decay 

The  fairy  palace  now  must  turn. 

For  the  sun's  early  ray 

Upon  its  walls  and  windows  shall  not  play, 

Nor  light  its  golden  roof  to-morrow  mom. 
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THE  FOSSIL-FINDER  OF  LYME-REGIS. 


What  trifling  incidents  may  and  often  ' 
do  become  important  in  the  course  of 
years  !  We  are  even  tempted  sometimes 
to  view  them  as  preternatural,  or  designed 
by  Providence  to  be  harbingers  to  future 
events. 

We  were  led  to  this  reflection  when 
reviewing  something  we  witnessed  at 
Lyme-Uegis.  We  were  sojourning  there 
in  beautiful  weather  in  the  year  1800.  A 
day  or  two  before,  a  company  of  strolling 
equestrians  had  arrived,  and  displayed 
their  agility  in  various  performances ;  but 
they  presented  no  departure  in  any  point 
from  what  we  had  seen,  and  for  many 
years  after  continued  to  witness  in  the  out- 
of-door  exhibition  of  vaulting,  and  the 
"rand  finale  of  Hilly  Hutton’s  journey  to 
lirentford.  In  the  middle  oi  the  per¬ 
formance,  tickets  were  issued  for  a  lottery, 
in  which  copper  tea-kettles,  gown-pieces, 
legs  of  mutton,  and  a  silver  watch  were 
the  prizes.  In  those  d.ays,  no  charge  was 
made  for  admission  into  the  field;  the 
riders  were  remunerated  by  the  profits 
upon  the  lottery.  Good  roads  now  enable 
equestrians  to  carry  about  a  tent  with 
them,  and  a  charge  is  made  for  each  ad¬ 
mission-ticket. 

On  this  evening,  attracted  by  the 
vaulting,  crowds  of  town-people  were 
seen  making  their  way  to  the  Rackfield, 
through  the  narrow  and  .ancient  streets 
of  that  borough,  by  the  Cockmoile  or 
prison,  Monmouth  Street,  and  the  church. 

Expecting  the  arrival  of  our  invalid 
aunt,  we  h.ad  left  the  crowded  ring  of 
delighted  spectators  standing  upon  the 
grass  in  a  level  field  at  the  back  of  the 
town.  The  w'eather  w'as  ver^  sultry,  and 
the  harvest  was  nearly  in,  it  being  the 
19th  of  August.  A  passing  cloud  dis¬ 
charged  a  heavy  shower,  and  crowds  has¬ 
tened  through  the  streets  to  their  homes. 
About  five  o’clock  there  was  an  awful 
peal  of  thunder,  which  rei*choed  round 
the  fine  cliffs  of  Lyme  Hay.  Our  attention 
was  called,  soon  after,  to  a  group  of  noisy 
talkers,  who  had  an  infant,  for  whom  they 


wanted  some  hot  water.  A  bath  was 
procured,  and  the  apparently  dead  child 
was  bathed  with  ultimate  success,  amidst 
the  joyful  exclamations  of  the  assembled 
crowd.  Three  dead  bodies  were  carried 
home  at  the  same  time,  one  of  whom  was 
the  nurse  of  the  infant  whom  she  had  taken 
to  the  Rackfield.  There,  the  three  were 
together  wnth  the  infant  in  arms  when  the 
shower  began,  and  the  whole  ran  under 
the  dangerous  shelter  of  an  elm-tree, 
when  the  flash  of  lightning  dealt  instant 
destruction  to  all  but  the  babe.  This 
baby  was  the  offspring  of  a  carpenter  and 
his  wdfe,  who  lived  near  the  jail.  She 
had  been  a  doll  infant,  but  was  dear  to 
her  parents :  her  name  was  Mary  Aiming. 

Fifty  years  before  the  catastrophe  we 
have  described,  two  very  important  en¬ 
tries  in  the  world’s  bulky  catalogue  — 
watering-places  and  geology  —  did  not 
exist. 

As  regards  the  former,  the  sea,  up  to 
that  time,  w’as  judged  to  be  designed  for 
commerce,  and  sea-side  towns  for  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  merchants  and  fishermen.  There 
were  no  migrations  to  the  sea-side.  Why 
should  people  go  to  the  coast  ?  and  at  a 
time  when  the  healthy  climate  of  North¬ 
ampton  was  attributed  to  its  distance  from 
the  noxious  fumes  of  the  sea.  There 
were  watering-places,  it  is  true,  but  these 
were  towns  which  possessed  miner.al  waters. 
At  this  period,  however,  1750,  Dr.  Russel, 
the  son  of  a  London  book-seller,  wrote 
upon  the  beneficial  effects  of  sea-water 
upon  glandular  affections;  and  straight¬ 
way  did  our  countrymen,  like  so  many 
hand-crabs,  make  towards  sea  lodgings 
wherever  they  could  find  them.  Dr. 
Russel  was  obliged  to  reside  at  Hrighton 
to  direct  the  bathers,  his  p.atient8,  and 
old  towns  were  revived  in  a  surprising 
manner,  and  new  on  es  founded.  Hrighton , 
IListings,  Weymouth,  Lyme-Regis,  etc., 
were  metamorphosed;  Torquay,  Worth¬ 
ing,  Hognor,  Hourne  Mouth,  Weston- 
super-Mare,  etc.,  sprang  up  from  the  bare 
shore. 
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As  to  geology  ?  This  groat  science  I 
was  in  its  earliest  infancy,  without  form 
or  fashion.  Some  noble  pioneers  had 
been  clearing  the  way  ;  but  the  startling 
outbreak  had  not  yet  taken  place.  Wa¬ 
tering-places  had  begun  when  geology 
was  unknown.  But  what  have  watering- 
places  and  geology  to  do  with  our  story  ? 
You  shall  hear. 

The  infant  thus  recovered,  as  we  have 
told,  grew  up  a  fine  lively  girl.  Her  fate 
was  decided  by  circumstances  which  rule 
most  of  our  destinies ;  and  it  involves 
some  interesting  particulars  which  pertain 
to  the  history  of  science. 

The  coaches  from  London  to  Exeter 
passed  through  Chamiouth,  two  miles 
from  Lyme.  A  man  named  Lock,  whom 
Dr.  Maton,  the  tourist,  calls  Curiman — 
that  is,  curiosity-man ;  but  who  is  better 
known  as  Captain  Cury,  had  for  some 
time  accustomed  himself  to  attend  the 
coaches.  He  offered  for  sale  curosities  to 
the  passengers  daily,  and  adopted  the 
nomenclature  of  the  day  for  his  fossils. 
There  were  the  bones  of  crocodiles''  hacks 
and  jatoSy  ladies'  fingers^  John  Dorics 
petrified  mushrooms^  etc.  Tliis  captain 
was  the  first  vendor  of  curosities  ;  a  Mr. 
Crookshank,  a  retired  London  tradesman, 
was  the  first  collector  of  such  things  ;  and 
soon  a  gentleman  named  South,  came 
occasionally  in  the  summer  in  pursuit  of 
interesting  objects. 

Richard  Anning,  the  infant’s  father,  was 
a  carpenter,  and  often  accompanied  Mr. 
South  to  the  shore.  When  Richard  found 
any  thing  pretty,  he  placed  it  upon  a 
table  in  front  of  his  residence  to  attract 
the  attention  of  visitors.  But  at  length 
Richard,  when  on  his  way  to  Charmouth 
in  the  year  1810,  to  deliver  a  message, 
taking  a  short-cut,  fell  over  the  clifl’  at  the 
present  New  Cut,  and  died  in  conse- 
(juence  of  the  injuries  he  received.  This 
tossil-seller’s  visits  to  the  beach  had  made 
his  wife,  ^lolly  Anning,  very  angry,  as  she 
considered  the  pursuit  utterly  ridiculous. 

After  her  father’s  death,  which  the  fami¬ 
ly,  consisting  of  a  widow,  one  son,  and  a 
daughter,  felt  sorely  in  a  pecuiii.ary  point 
of  view,  Mary  Anning  went  down  to  the 
shore  to  look  for  curosities.  She  found  a 
cornemonius.,  a  corruption  of  cornu  atn- 
monis.,  which  is  now  called  an  ammonite. 
Her  age  was  then  ten  years.  Some¬ 
thing  occurred  as  she  was  returning  which 
decided  at  once  her  future  career.  A  lady 
in  the  street,  seeing  the  pretty  fossil  in 


I  her  hand,  offered  her  half-a-crown  for  it, 
which  she  accepted ;  and  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  fully  determined  to  go  down  “  u|)on 
beach  ”  again,  and  thus  find  means  to 
support  the  family.  She  did  so  regularly, 
and  roamed  over  the  ledges  of  blue  lias 
left  uncovered  by  the  sea  at  low-water. 
When  the  layer  of  stone  was  removed  by 
workmen  or  the  action  of  the  sea,  a  bed 
of  marl  remained.  In  four  months  after, 
Mary  Anning  saw  a  bone  of  some  kind 
projecting  from  this  marl.  She  traced 
the  organic  fossil — a  crocodile  as  was  then 
believed — and  men  she  hired  dug  it  out. 
H.  H.  Henley,  Esq.,  the  lord  of  the  m.anor, 
purchased  these  organic  remains  for  the 
sum  of  £23,  intending  the  fossil  for  his 
private  museum  ;  but  he  eventuiilly  gave 
it  to  Bullock’s  Museum,  where  it  was 
greatly  admired  ;  and  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  purchased  it  when  the 
Piccadilly  collection  and  exhibition  were 
dispersed.  This  so-called  crocodile  was 
no  less  than  a  specimen  of  the  ichthyo¬ 
saurus,  and  what  a  history  docs  the  name 
of  this  fossil  animal  present !  It  quite 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  scientific 
world.  The  great  geologists,  Buckl.and, 
Delabeche,  Sir  Everard  Home,  Birch 
Conybeare,  Cuvier,  and  the  61ite  of  that 
body  in  this  and  other  nations,  were  for 
six  years  deep  in  the  study  of  the  contri¬ 
bution  from  the  young  girl  of  Lyme-Regis. 
Mary  Anning,  now  called  with  great  re¬ 
spect  Miss  Mary  Anning,  furnished  draw¬ 
ings  of  fragments,  supplied  deficiencies  in 
published  accounts,  and  proceeded  to 
discover  plesiosauri  pterodactyles,  and 
fish  more  numerous  th.an  the  present  sea 
produce.s.  Only  look  round  tlie  cases  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  you  will  see  that 
the  grandest  specimens  were  found  by 
Miss  Mary  Anning.  The  science  of  geo¬ 
logy  has  become  firmly  established  ;  hon¬ 
or  to  those  who,  and  under  no  small 
discouragement,  labored  in  its  infancy. 
Miss  Mary  Anning  w.as  known  to  Sir  R. 
^lurchison.  Sir  C.  Lyell,  Profes-sor  Owen, 
Agassiz,  and,  in  a  word,  to  the  greatest 
savans  of  the  .age.  Many  illustrious  for¬ 
eigners  made  a  pilgrim.age  to  Lyme.  Her 
death,  when  it  took  place,  was  a  great 
misfortune  to  the  town  ;  but  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  smiled  incredulously  when  the  fact 
was  mentioned.  Just  so  at  Yverdun, 
Pestalozzi  having  gone  to  j)ri8on  for  the 
sum  of  £25,  no  one  could  see  what  that 
could  have  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the 
place.  One  hundred  and  fifty  residents. 
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however,  who  had  come  from  Russia 
and  other  countries  to  take  lessons  from 
Father  Pestalozzi  for  a  twelvemonth, 
returned  home,  and  the  town  was  nearly 
ruined. 

Mary  Annin*?  was  of  rather  masculine 
appearance.  She  braved  all  w’eathers, 
and  was  far  too  generous  in  allowing  even 
wealthy  visitors  to  accompany  her  in  her 
explorations  without  requiring  a  fee,  as 
some  naturalists  now  very  reasonably  do. 
A  cancer  in  the  breast  was  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  this  remarkable  character,  at 
the  age  of  forty-seven,  on  the  9th  of  May 
1847.  An  obituary  window  has  been  set 


up  in  Lyme  Church  in  remembrance  of 
her.  Who  can  ever  h<me  to  fill  the  place 
she  occupied  ?  Were  Mury  alive,  I  should 
like  to  have  extracted  from  her  a  list  of 
the  famous  men  of  all  countries  with 
whom  she  maintained  a  correspondence. 
The  Geological  Society  subscribed  to¬ 
wards  the  window,  “  in  commemoration 
of  her  usefulness  in  furthering  geology.” 
Molly  Anning,  the  mother,  who  was  quite 
an  original,  used  to  say  of  her  famous 
daughter  that  she  was  a  history  and  a 
mystery.  The  lower  orders,  who  could 
not  understand  what  she  had  achieved, 
remembered  the  deadly  flash  of  lightning. 
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Lit  us  rovo,  Jessie,  rove;  now  the  summer  is 
brif^btest, 

The  sky  azure  pure,  earth  a  green  gnwwy  sea, 

And  clear  are  the  fountains,  where  gowans  are 
whitest ; 

But  heaven  has  nae  light,  earth  uae  beauty  like 
thee. 

Of  a’  tliat  is  fair,  thou,  dear  Jessie,  art  fairest ; 

Of  a’  that’s  bright,  brighter  thy  thought’s  modesty, 

That  hallows  each  feeling — the  sweetest  and  rarest : 

Love  declares  that  a  beauty  mair  heaven  couldna 
gi’o- 

And  a’  things  are  happy  where’er  thou  appearost: 

The  darkness  o’  liglit's  on  thy  lily  e'ebree ; 

Compared  wi’  which,  night  and  her  stars  come  the 
nearest : 

The  love  in  thy  breast  is  a  blest  ecstasy. 

The  pride  o’  my  heart  is  to  sing  thee  the  fairest ; 

The  sweet  rays  of  song  are  the  morn  in  thine 
e’e: 

And  in  thy  bright  bosom  a  jewel  thou  wearest — 

Oh  I  were  it  mine,  richer  than  kings  I  would  bo  I 

Oh  I  how  shall  I  win  it — that  jewel  sae  simple  T 

I’ll  think  it  a  tlower  on  the  untrodden  lea. 

My  love  a  pure  stream,  that,  wi’  clear,  sunny  wim- 
plo. 

Sings — heaven  is  mair  blessed  that  lily  to  see. 

Let  us  rove,  Jessie,  rove ;  for  a’  nature  is  bloom¬ 
ing; 

The  silver  burns  danco  o’er  the  pebbles  wi’  glee ; 

And  dowers  in  their  prime  are  the  salt  breeze  per- 
fhming : 

Oh  I  surely  the  dowers  stool  their  fragrance  from 
thee  I 


We’ll  rove  by  the  bumie  where  summer  is  sweet¬ 
est, 

Whore  every  wee  blossom  gi’es  balm  to  the  bee : 

But  thou,  fairest  dower  I  fair  nature  completest. 

And  every  bird  sings.  Nature’s  perfect  in  thee. 

We’ll  rove  in  the  woodland,  where  violets  are 
springing — 

They  wait  to  unfold  their  chaste  virtues  to  thee ; 

In  the  dell,  to  her  children  loved,  summer  is  sing¬ 
ing: 

But  thou  art  the  Muse  o’  my  heart’s  melodic. 

Youth  is  the  gay  season  o’  love,  the  prime  blessing  ; 

Without  love,  life’s  summer-joys  ne’er  would  we 
preo: 

Then  let  us,  dear  Jessie,  con  summer’s  sweet  les¬ 
son — 

Our  love  like  her  bright  dewy  morn  aye  to  be. 

Oh  I  then,  let  us  saunter  where  a’  things  are  lov¬ 
ing— 

The  air,  and  the  sunlight,  and  bird,  dower,  and 
tree ; 

And  we,  too,  will  love,  by  the  blithe  waters  roving ; 

And  sweetly  our  joy  shall  wi’  summer’s  agree. 

Hark  I  Nature  invites  us ;  her  reason  is  thrilling — 

’Tis  love,  hope,  and  rapture,  thy  soul's  poesie; 

Lot  us  rove,  then,  where  summer  our  love-cup  is  dll- 

We’ll  drink,  and  sae  blest,  heaven  mair  blest 
couldna  be. 

And  we  shall  be  happy,  our  hearts  sae  united, 

Joy  blending  wi’  joy  in  a  love-melodie ; 

And  in  it  sae  sweetly  our  troth  shall  be  plighted : 

Oh  I  then,  my  ain  Jessie,  to  love  we'll  be  free  1 

Manor,  Forfar.  J.  Nbtat. 
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LIFE  AND  METAPHYSICS 


Wk  have  an  account  of  the  principal 
external  events  of  Hamilton’s  life  in  an 
article  by  his  pupil  Mr.  Baynes,  in  the 
“  Edinburgh  University  PajKjrs.”  He  was 
the  ion  of  Dr.  W.  Hamilton,  an  able  pro¬ 
fessor  of  anatomy  in  Glasgow,  and  estab¬ 
lished  his  right  to  be  regarded  as  the 
lineal  descendant  of  Sir  Robert  Hamilton 
who  commanded  the  Covenanters  at 
Drumclog,  and  through  him  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  Hamiltons  at  Pres¬ 
ton,  who  clium  to  be  descended  from  the 
second  son  of  the  progenitor  of  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  family.  He  was  oorn  at  Glasgow  in 
March,  1788,  lost  his  father  in  early  life, 
was  boarded  some  time  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Summers  at  Mid-Calder,  entered  Glas¬ 
gow  College  at  the  age  of  12,  was  after¬ 
wards  sent  to  a  school  at  Bromley,  and 
returned  to  Glasgow  College,  from  which 
he  was  sent,  on  the  Snell  Foundation  in 
1809,  to  Oxford.  The  profession  which 
he  made  on  going  in  for  his  Degree  was 
unprecedented  for  its  extent.  It  em¬ 
braced  all  the  classics  of  mark,  and,  under 
the  head  of  science,  it  took  in  the  whole 
of  Plato,  the  whole  of  Aristole  with  his 
jarly  commentators,  the  Neo-Platonists, 
and  the  fragments  of  the  earlier  and  later 
Greek  schools.  His  examination  in  phi¬ 
losophy  lasted  two  days,  and  six  hours 
each  day,  and  he  came  forth  from  it  show¬ 
ing  that  his  knowledge  was  as  accurate  as 
it  was  extensive.  In  1812  he  went  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  betook  himself  to 
the  study  of  law,  and  entered  the  bar  the 
following  year.  In  1 82 1  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Universal  History,  and,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  office,  delivered 
learned  lectures  to  a  small  but  select 
audience.  From  1826  to  1828  he  wrote 
elaborate  papers  against  Phrenology,  and 
Combe,  and  Spurzheim,  and,  in  preparing 
for  them,  he  dissected  several  himdred 
different  brains.  In  1829  he  wrote  his 
famous  article  on  Cousin  and  the  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  Unconditioned;  in  1830  his 
article  on  Perception  and  on  Reid  and 
Brown;  in  1833  that  on  Whately  and 
Logic.  In  1836  he  was  appointed  Pro-  ‘ 
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fessor  of  Logic  and  Met.aphysics.  Having 
begun  to  prelect  on  Reia  in  his  class,  the 
effort  ripened  into  his  edition  of  Reid  in 
1846.  In  1852  the  Edinburgh  Revinff 
articles  were  re-published  with  large  adtli- 
tions  in  the  “  Discussions  on  Philosophy.” 
By  these  works,  and  by  his  lectures,  he 
has  gained  an  influence  in  all  countries 
in  wdiich  philosophy  is  valued,  and  has 
founded  a  school  which  is  likely  to  be 

E redominant  for  several  years  m  Scot- 
ind. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  a  very 
vivid  recollection  of  Sir  William  as  he 
happened  to  pass  into  his  class-room  a 
year  or  two  after  his  aj  )pointment.  There 
was  an  evident  manliness  in  his  person 
and  his  whole  manner  and  address.  His 
features  were  marked,  he  had  an  eye  of  a 
very  deep  lustre,  and  his  expression  was 
eminently  intellectual.  He  read  his  lec¬ 
ture  in  a  clear  emphatic  manner,  without 
show,  pretension,  or  affectation  of any  kind. 
Ilis  nomenclature  sounded  harsh  and  un¬ 
couth  to  one  unacquainted  with  it,  but 
his  enunciations  were  all  jwrspicuous  and 
explicit.  The  class  was  a  large  one,  num¬ 
bering  we  should  suppose  between  150 
and  200.  At  the  opening  there  was  a 
furious  scribbling  visible  and  audible  by 
all  the  students,  m  their  note-books ;  but 
we  observed  that,  as  the  lecture  proceeded, 
one  after  another  was  left  behind,  and, 
when  it  was  half  through,  at  least  one 
third  had  ceased  to  take  notes,  and  had 
evidently  lost  their  interest  in,  or  com¬ 
prehension  of,  the  subject.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  for  the  Scottish  Colleges,  unfortunately 
for  the  youth  attending  them,  students 
enter  the  Logic  Class  in  the  second  year 
of  their  course,  when  the  majority  are  not 
ripe  for  it.  A  course  of  lectures,  like  that 
given  in  old  time  by  Jardine  of  Glasgow, 
might  be  fit  for  such  a  class,  but  not  a 
rigid  course  like  that  of  Hamilton,  who 
did,  indeed,  make  his  thoughts  as  clear  as 
such  profound  thoughts  could  be  made, 
but  could  not  bring  them  down  to  the 
comprehension  of  a  promiscuous  class,  of 
which  many  are  under  seventeen,  and 
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some  under  sixteen,  or  even  fifteen  years  ] 
of  ape.  But  even  among  second  year ; 
students  there  were  every  year  a  larger 
or  less  number  who  rejoicea  to  find  that ! 
he  first  awakened  inae{)endent  thouglit  j 
within  them,  and  who  were  ready  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  ever  afterwards  that  they  | 
owed  more  to  him  than  to  any  other  pro- ! 
fessor,  or  to  all  the  other  professors  under  | 
whom  they  studied.  | 

In  his  examinations  he  expected  a  sort  i 
of  recit.ation  of  his  lectures  from  the 
students.  Ho  also  encouraged  his  pupils  | 
to  submit  to  voluntary  examinations  on 
private  studies  undertaken  by  them.  He  j 
prescribed  essays  on  subjects  lectured  on,  | 
and  in  these  essays  he  allowed  great  lati- ' 
tilde  in  the  expression  of  o^»inion^  and  j 
some  of  his  students,  out  ot  a  spirit  of } 
independence  or  contradiction,  would  at  i 
times  take  up  the  defense  of  Dr.  Brown,  ; 
and  were  not  discouraged.  All  students  | 
of  high  intellectual  power,  and  especially  ' 
those  of  a  metaphysical  taste,  received  a 
stimulus  of  a  very  lofty  kind  from  his  lec- ' 
tiires,  and  these  examinations  and  essays. ! 
We  suspect  that  some  of  the  duller  and 
idler  passed  through  the  class  without  i 
getting  much  benefit.  In  his  whole  inter¬ 
course  with  young  men  there  was  great 
courtesy  and  kindness,  and  a  readiness  to 
appreciate  talent  and  independent  think¬ 
ing  wherever  he  found  it.  For  a  number  ' 
of  years  before  his  death.  Sir  William 
was  oppressed  with  infirmities,  and  hail  to 
employ  an  assistant,  and  it  was  character¬ 
istic  of  him  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
selecting  for  the  office  some  one  of  tho  " 
who  had  been  his  more  distinguished  i 
students.  j 

Of  all  thinkers  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  was  : 
least  disposed  to  call  any  one  master,  still 
there  were  influences  operating  on  him.  i 
In  estimating  the  forces  which  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  the  character  of  such  I 
a  man,  perhaps  as  much  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  his  antipathies  as  his  predilec- 1 
tions.  His  philosophy  is  a  determined  i 
recoil  against  the  method  and  systems  of 
Mylne  and  Browm,  the  two  professors,  ' 
who,  in  Hamilton’s  younger  years,  were 
exercising  the  greatest  influence  on  the  ; 
opinions  of  Scottish  students.  So  far  as  ' 
he  felt  attractions,  they  were  towards 
Reid,  the  great  metaphysician  of  his  na-  ■ 
tive  college ;  Aristotle,  the  favorite  at 
Oxford,  where  he  completed  his  educa- 1 
tion ;  and  Kant,  wdiose  sun  w'as  rising 
from  the  German  ocean  on  Britain,  and  j 


this,  in  spite  of  all  opposing  clouds,  about 
the  time  when  Hanulton  was  forming  his 
philosophic  creed.  Professor  Ferrier 
thinks  that  the  “  dedication  of  his  powers 
to  the  service  of  Reid”  was  the  “one 
mistake  in  his  career  to  us  it  apfiears 
that  it  must  rather  have  been  the  means 
of  saving  one  possessed  of  so  speculative 
a  spirit  from  numberless  aberrations.  But 
Kant  exercised  as  great  an  influence  over 
Hamilton  as  even  Reid  did.  His  whole 
philosophy  turns  round  those  topics  which 
are  discussed  in  the  “  Kritick  of  Pure 
Iteason,”  and  he  can  never  get  out  of 
those  “  forms  ”  in  w'hich  Kant  sets  all  our 
ideas  so  methodically,  nor  lose  sight  of 
those  terrible  antinomies,  or  contradic¬ 
tions  of  reason,  which  Kant  expounded 
in  order  to  show  that  the  laws  of  reason 
can  have  no  application  to  objects,  and 
W'hich  Hegel  gloried  in,  and  W'.as  employ¬ 
ing  as  the  ground  principle  of  his  specu¬ 
lations,  at  the  verjr  time  when  Hamilton 
aspired  to  be  a  philosopher.  From  Kant 
he  got  the  principle  that  the  mind  begins 
with  phenomena  and  builds  thereon  by 
forms  or  law's  of  thought ;  and  it  was  as  he 
pondered  on  the  Sjihinx  enigmas  of  Kant 
and  Hegel  that  he  evolved  his  famous 
axiom  about  all  positive  thought  lying  in 
the  proper  conditioning  of  one  or  other 
of  two  contradictory  propositions,  one  of 
which,  by  the  rule  of  excluded  middle, 
must  be  true.  His  pupils  have  ever  since 
been  standing  before  this  Sphinx,  pro¬ 
posing,  under  terrible  threats,  its  sup¬ 
posed  contradictions,  and  are  wondering 
w'hether  their  master  has  resolved  the 
riddle.  For  ourselves,  w'e  maintain  that 
the  mind  begins  with  the  knowledge  of 
things  and  not  of  mere  phenomena  ;  and 
that  there  are  faculties  w'hieh  work  on 
this,  the  law's  of  which  are  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  induction  ;  and  we  acknowledge 
no  contradictions  real  or  even  seeming  in 
the  judgments  of  reason.  The  contra¬ 
dictions  dw'elt  on  by  Kant  and  the  Ham¬ 
iltonians  are  contradictions  merely  in  their 
mutilated  mode  of  expressing  the  ideas 
of  reason,  and  are  not  in  the  judgments 
themselves,  which  often  indeed  land  us  in 
mystery  but  never  in  contradictions. 

We  have  an  idea  that  Hamilton  did  at 
times  set  before  him  no  lower  a  model  to 
copy  than  Aristotle  himself.  We  do  not 
ground  this  opinion  on  such  circumstances 
as  the  following :  That  he  is  fond  of  ex¬ 
pressing  his  admiration  of  Aristotle,  and 
IS  in  doubts  whether  Homer  had,  meta- 
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physically  speaking,  a  ^eater  imagina¬ 
tion  than  the  peripatetic ;  that  he  bad 
profoundly  studied  all  the  writings  of 
Aristotle  and  has  commented  on  several 
of  them  ;  that  he  feels  a  pride  in  telling 
us  that  he  had  collected  a  greater  number 
of  works  illustrative  of  Aristotle  than  are 
to  be  found  in  any  public  library  ;  that  he 
can  quote  Themistius,  Alexander,  Aiumo- 
niuB,  Simplicius,  and  Eurustralius,  as 
readily  as  common  men  do  Locke  or 
Reid  ;  and  that  he  delights  to  show  that 
the  moderns  have  borrowed  or  stolen  from 
the  Stagyrite — some  having  so  thieved 
without  being  suspected,  and  others  hav¬ 
ing  thieved  at  second  hand,  without 
knowing  it.  W e  found  our  conviction  on 
{xisitive  resemblances  in  liabit.  Both  are 
fond  of  opening  their  treatises  with  his¬ 
torical  and  critical  notices  of  the  opinions 
of  previous  philosophers,  and  in  domg 
are  as  much  inclined  to  show  wherein 
they  differ  from,  as  wherein  they  agree 
with,  all  other  men ;  both  usually  com¬ 
mence  their  discussions  with  the  defini¬ 
tions  of  terms ;  both  proceed  largely  in 
the  method  of  logical  division,  dissection, 
and  distinction ;  both  have  a  peculiar 
nomenclature,  and  an  underlying  system, 
by  which  they  judge  of  every  topic  and 
of  all  opinions  ;  and  both  delight  in  brev¬ 
ity,  giving  us  but  a  proposition  when  we 
should  have  liked  a  paragraph,  and  a 
statement  when  we  expect  an  explana¬ 
tion,  and  feeling  aggrieved,  and  almost 
insulted,  when  they  are  asked  to  amplify 
or  illustrate,  to  suit  the  capacities  of  weak¬ 
er  men.  But,  with  their  resemblances, 
there  is  at  Icjvst  one  strong  point  of  differ¬ 
ence,  and  this  is  in  favor  of  the  ancient. 
Aristotle,  considering  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  was  far  in  advance  of  Hamilton 
in  his  appreciation  of  physical  science. 
We  can  conceive  th-at,  if  Hamilton  had 
lived  in  ancient  instead  of  modern  Athens 
— that,  if  he  had,  like  Aristotle,  studied 
under  Pl.ato — felt  the  infiuence  left  be¬ 
hind  him  by  Socrates — been  stimulated  by 
the  gymnastics  of  the  Grecian  sects — lis¬ 
tened  to  the  orators  on  Mars'  Hill,  and  to 
the  plays  in  the  theater  —  he  might  have 
executed  much  of  the  logical,  metaphysi¬ 
cal,  grammatical,  and  critical  work  which 
Aristotle  has  done ;  but  we  can  not  con¬ 
ceive  him,  in  any  circumstances,  writing 
the  treatises  of  natural  history.  We  have 
often  thought  that  Hamilton’s  mental  phi¬ 
losophy  would,  'U'ith  less  appearance  of 
completeness,  have,  in  fact,  been  more 


I  satisfactory,  if,  along  with  his  learning,  in 
'  the  technical  sense  of  the  term,  .and  power 
of  logical  org.anization,  there  had  been  a 
greater  appreei.ation  of  the  method  of  in¬ 
duction,  as  illustrated  (not  in  medicine 
;  and  mesmerism,  which  he  did  know,  but) 
j  in  some  of  the  more  advanced  of  the  phy- 
,  sical  sciences. 

I  The  intellectual  features  of  Hamilton 
:  are  very  marked  and  prominent.  The 
I  first  characteristic  is  his  high  cognitive 
i  ambition.  This  w;is  strikingly  illustrated 
in  the  extent  of  reading  which  he  pro¬ 
fessed  at  Oxford  —  being,  in  fact,  all  au- 
'  cient  literature,  and  the  whole  of  ancient 
pliilosophy,  from  the  Pre-Socratic  schools 
dowMi  to  the  Neo-Platonists,  Proclus,  and 
Plotinus.  He  had  an  appetite  for  all 
philosophic  works  and  systems,  and  his 
power  of  digestion  was  equal  to  his  apjie- 
tite.  Books,  which  others  had  over- 
i  looked,  were  apt  to  be  his  special  favor- 
I  ites.  Systems,  which  most  men  despised, 
i  he  studied  witli  peculiar  avidity.  It  was 
a  desire  of  knowledge,  not  so  much  for 
the  sake  of  d<azzling  the  eyes  of  men  by  it 
— though,  perhaps,  he  w.as  not  above  this 
“  p<assion  of  genius,”  as  Krskine  calls  it — 
j  as  for  the  sake  of  the  knowledge  itself, 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  acquisition,  .‘iiul 
in  order  that  he  might  systematize  it  all. 
He  did  much  in  his  span  of  life  ;  yet  we 
venture  to  8.ay,  that  he  meant  to  do  vast¬ 
ly  more ;  and  we  suspect  that  no  man 
ever  fell  further  below  his  own  high  stand¬ 
ard  than  he  did.  The  writer  of  this 

Kticle  once  asked  him,  some  years  before 
s  decease,  when  he  meant  to  complete 
his  Notes  to  Reid  ?  .and  he  replied,  that 
he  must  re.ally  take  it  up  some  day  soon, 
and  finish  it.  He  talked  of  the  work  as  if 
it  were  a  small  one  ;  .and  it  is  evident  that 
!  it  was  but  a  small  part  of  what  he  designed 
to  do.  He  refers,  in  foot-notes,  to  pro¬ 
jected  works,  which  he  had  been  obliged 
reluctantly  to  abandon  ;  and  he  projKises 
,  others,  which,  we  suspect,  were  left  unac- 
coni]>lished  when  he  was  summoned  from 
;  the  earthly  scene.  Often  must  he  have 
wisheil  that  he  could  only  get  rid  of  these 
terrible  “  conditions  ”  of  time,  and  press 
thirty  hours,  instead  of  twenty-four,  into 
I  the  day  ;  and  not  being  able  to  do  this, 
often  did  he  encroach  upon  the  time  which, 
according  to  a  much  lower  kind  of  condi¬ 
tions,  but  not  less  stringent  in  their  way, 
ought  to  have  been  given  to  sleep  ;  and, 

I  by  thus  straining  the  bodily  organism,  ho 
1  sowed,  we  suspect,  the  seeds  of  that  weak- 
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ness  wliich  so  oppressed  him  in  his  declin- 1 
hit;  life.  I 

“AV  e  must  add,  that  his  excellence  in  ^ 
this  respect  is  one  of  his  defects.  Ilis 
ambition  tempted  him  to  try  what  is  be¬ 
yond  hiiiman  strength.  He  would  dabble  | 
even  in  theology,  therein  only  to  show  his  . 
weakness  and  his  obstinacy  —  as  in  his  ; 
brochure  on  Xon-intrusion,  and  his  attacks  j 
on  the  lieforiners.  In  his  {)hilosophy,  he  | 
hastened,  by  a  speedy  analysis,  to  reach  a  ! 
premature  synthesis — in  this  respect  being 
a  great  coutr:i.‘*t  to  Reid,  who  aimed  at  no  , 
such  j)rctended  completenes.s.  Ho  aimed  , 
at  nothing  less  than  a  complete  system, 
and  80\>ght  therein  to  rival  Aristotle,  Des¬ 
cartes,  K.ant,  and  perhaps  even  Hegel 
himself.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  tlie 
Scottish  philosopher  to  atfirm,  that  he 
failed  where  they  fiiiled.  His  “  Condi¬ 
tions  of  the  Thinkable,”  or  “  Alphabet  of 
Thought,”  will  be  raided  with  the  Cate- , 
gories  of  Aristotle,  I^nt,  and  Cousin  :  it  , 
will  take  no  lower  and  no  higher  a  j)lace  ;  , 
that  i-s  it  M'ill  be  regardeil,  b^’  all  but  his  ! 
imme<liate  school,  as  a  splendid  failure. 

The  next  fe.ature  whicli  strikes  u.s,  is  his  ' 
profound  erudition.  AVe  should  like,  we  j 
confess,  to  know  the  secret  of  his  capacity  , 
of  acquisition.  There  was,  no  doubt,  in¬ 
domitable  industry  ;  but  this  was  but  the 
smallest  part.  Are  we  to  ascribe  his  vast 
stores  to  a  capacious  memory,  or  to  art 
.and  method?  AVe  rather  think  that,  by  , 
his  unmatche<l  logical  power,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  drawing  out  a  scheme  of  all  i 
possible  views,  and  then  the  opinion  of^ 
any  given  man  fell  into  its  proper  place.  | 
He  is  the  most  learned  of  all  the  Scot¬ 
tish  metaphysicians.  Not  that  the  Scot- : 
tish  school  ought  to  be  describeil,  as  it  has 
sometimes  been,  as  ignorant.  Hutcheson 
was  a  man  of  learning,  as  well  as  of  ac¬ 
complishment,  and  visibly  experienced  | 
great  delight  in  quoting  the  (ireek  and 
Uom.an  ]>hilosophers,  as  he  walked  up  and 
down  in  his  class-room  in  Gl.a.sgow.  Adam  I 
Smith  had  vast  stores  of  information  ;  and 
the  ground-plan  which  he  has  lefl  of  de-  ! 
partments  of  ancient  philosojdiy,  and  the 
sketch  of  the  sects  which  he  has  given  hi 
his  “  Aloral  Sentiments,”  show  that  he  was 
more  competent,  had  he  devoted  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  subject,  than  .any  man  of 
his  .age,  to  write  a  history  of  philosojihy.  i 
Hume  h.ad  extensive  philosophic  as  well  j 
as  historic.al  knowledge ;  but  he  was  so 
accustomed  to  twist  it  to  perverse  uses,  j 
that  we  c.an  not  trust  his  candor  or  ac- 1 


curacy.  Reid  was  preeminently  a  well- 
informed  man.  His  first  printed  paper 
was  on  Quantity.  He  taught,  in  Aber¬ 
deen  College,  according  to  the  system  of 
rotation  which  continued  even  to  his  day. 
Natural  .as  well  as  Aloral  Philosophy ;  and 
continued,  even  in  his  old  age,  to  be  well 
reatl  on  all  topics  of  general  interest. 
Heattie  and  Campbell  were  respectable 
scholars,  as  well  as  elegant  writers ;  and 
the  former  was  reckoned,  at  Oxford,  and 
by  the  English  clergy,  as  the  great  ex- 

1)ounder,  itj  his  d.ay,  of  sound  philosophy, 
jord  Alonboddo  was  deeply  versed  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  philosophies,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  his  paradoxes,  h:is  otlen  given 
excellent  accounts  of  their  systems.  Du- 
gald  Stewart  w.as  a  mathematician  as  well 
iis  a  mv'taphysician ;  and,  if  not  of  very 
varied,  was  of  very  correct,  and,  alto¬ 
gether,  of  very  competent,  ripe,  and 
trustworthy  scholarship.  Brown  w.as 
certainly  not  widely  or  extensively  read 
in  philosophy ;  but,  besides  a  knowledge 
of  medicine,  he  had  an  ac<^uaintance  with 
Roman  and  with  modern  European  litera¬ 
ture.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  w'.as  familiar 
with  men  and  manners,  was  learned  in  all 
social  questions,  and  had  a  general,  though, 
certainly,  not  a  very  minute  or  correct, 
knowledge,  of  philosophic  systems.  But, 
for  scholarship,  in  the  technical  sense  of 
the  term,  and,  in  particular,  for  the  scho¬ 
larship  of  philosophy,  they  W'ere  all  infer¬ 
ior  to  Hamilton,  who  was  equal  to  any  of 
them  in  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  systems,  .and  of  the  earlier  philoso¬ 
phies  of  modern  Europe ;  and  vastly 
.above  them  in  a  comprehensive  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  all  schools  ;  and  standing  alone 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  more  ])hilo8ophic 
fathers,  such  as  Tertullian  and  Augustine ; 
of  the  more  illustrious  schoolmen,  such  as 
Tliomas  Aquinas  and  Scotus  ;  of  the  wri¬ 
ters  of  the  Revival,  such  as  the  Elder 
Scaliger;  and  of  the  ponderous  systems 
of  Kant,  and  the  schools  which  h.ave  rami¬ 
fied  from  him  in  Germany. 

AVhen  he  was  alive,  he  could  always  be 
pointed  to  as  redeeming  Scotland  from 
the  reproach  of  being  without  high  scho¬ 
larship.  Oxford  had  no  man  to  put  on 
the  same  level.  Germany  had  not  a  pro¬ 
founder  scholar,  or  one  whose  judgment, 
in  a  disputed  |x)int,  could  be  so  relied  on. 
Nor  was  his  the  scholarship  of  mere 
words ;  ho  knew  the  history  of  terms, 
but  it  w!is  because  he  was  familiar  with 
the  history  of  oj)inions.  In  reading  his 
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account,  for  example,  of  the  different 
meanings  which  the  word  “idea”  has 
had,  and  of  the  views  taken  of  sense-per¬ 
ception,  one  feels  that  his  learning  is 
<]^mte  equaled  by  his  power  of  discrimina¬ 
tion.  No  man  has  ever  done  more  in 
clearing  the  literature  of  philosophy  of 
common-place  mistakes,  of  thefts,  and  im¬ 
postures.  He  has  shown  all  of  us  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  quote  without  consult¬ 
ing  the  original ;  to  adopt,  -without  ex¬ 
amination,  the  common  traditions  in  phi¬ 
losophy  ;  that  those  who  borrow  .at  second 
hand  will  be  found  out ;  and  that  those 
who  steal,  without  acknowledgment,  will, 
sooner  or  later,  be  detected  and  exposed. 
He  experiences  a  delight  in  stripping 
modem  authors  of  their  borrowed  fea¬ 
thers,  and  of  pursuing  stolen  goods  from 
one  literary  thief  to  another,  and  giving 
them  back  to  their  original  owuer.  For 
years  to  come,  ordinary  authors  will  seem 
learned,  by  drawing  from  his  stores.  In 
incidental  discussions,  in  foot-notes,  and 
notes  on  foot-notes,  he  has  scattered  nuts, 
which  it  will  take  many  a  scholar  many  a 
day  to  gather  and  to  crack.  It  will  be 
long  before  the  rays  which  shine  from  him 
will  be  so  scattered  and  diffused  through 
philosophic  literature — as  the  sunbeams 
are  through  the  atmosphere---that  they 
shall  become  common  property,  and  men 
shall  cease  to  distinguish  the  focus  from 
which  they  have  come. 

The  only  other  decided  lineament  of  his 
character  that  we  shall  mention,  is  his 
logical  jjower,  including  therein  all  such 
exercises  as  abstraction,  generaliz.ation, 
division,  definition,  formal  judgment,  .and 
deduction.  In  this  respect  he  may  be 
placed  along  side  of  those  who  have  been 
most  distinguished  for  this  faculty,  such 
as  Aristotle,  Saint  Thomas,  Descartes, 
Spinoza,  S.  Clarke,  Kant,  and  Ile^el.  In 
directing  his  thoughts  to  a  subject,  he 
proceeds  to  divide,  distribute,  define,  and 
arrange,  very  much  in  the  manner  of 
Aristotle :  take,  as  an  example,  his  mas¬ 
terly  analysis  of  the  primary  qualities  of 
matter.  He  pursues  much  the  same 
method,  in  giving  the  history  of  opinions, 
as  on  the  subjects  of  the  principles  of 
common-sense  and  perception.  No  man 
ever  displayed  such  admirable  examples 
of  Porphyry’s  tree,  reaching  from  the 
summum  genus  to  the  injima  species.  It 
is  quite  clear  that,  had  he  lived  in  the  days 
of  the  schoolmen,  he  would  have  ranked 
with  the  greatest  of  them — with  Albertus 
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Magnus,  Abelard,  and  the  Master  of  the 
Sentences — and  would  have  been  handed 
down  to  future  generations  by  such  an 
epithet  as  Doctor  Criticus,  Doctor  Doctis- 
simus,  or  Doctor  Indomitabilis. 

Here,  agjiin,  his  strength  is  his  weak¬ 
ness.  He  attempts  far  too  much  by  logi¬ 
cal  differentiation  and  form.alization.  No 
man  purposes  now  to  proceed  in  physical 
investigation  by  logical  dissection,  as  was 
done  by  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen. 
We  h.ave  at  times  looked  into  the  old 
compends  of  physical  science  which  were 
used  in  the  colleges  douui  even  to  an  .age 
after  the  time  of  Newton.  Ingenious 
they  were  beyond  measure,  and  perfect  in 
form  far  beyond  what  Herschel  or  Fara- 
j  d.ay  could  produce  or  would  attempt  in 
the  present  day.  We  are  convinced  that 
logical  operations  can  do  nearly  as  little 
in  the  mental  as  they  have  done  in  the 
material  sciences.  We  admit  that  Sir  Wm. 

!  Hamilton  had  deeply  observ'ed  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  and  that  when  his 
lectures  are  published  they  udll  be  found 
to  contribute  more  largely  to  psychology 
th.an  any  work  j)ubllshed  in  our  day.  liut 
his  induction  is  too  much  subordinated  to 
logic.al  arrangement  and  critical  rules. 
His  system  will  be  found,  when  fully  un¬ 
folded,  to  h.ave  a  completeness  such  as 
Reid  and  Stewart  did  not  pretend  to,  but 
it  is  effected  by  a  logical  analysis  and  syn¬ 
thesis,  and  much  that  he  has  built  up  will 
require  to  be  t.aken  down. 

In  reviewing  Hamilton,  we  feel  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  pointing  to  those  doc¬ 
trines  which  we  look  upon  him  .as  having 
1  estiiblished.  His  doctrine  of  Perception 
I  seems  to  us  to  be  subst.antially  correct. 
That  Perception  is  intuitive  and  imme- 
di.ate  is  the  doctrine  most  in  accordance 
with  consciousness’and  encompassed  with 
fewest  difficulties ;  we  wish  he  had  only 
.added  with  Reid  (who,  however,  is  not 
very  consistent  in  his  language)  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  primary  qualities  of  mat- 
,  ter  is  positive  and  not  merely  relative. 
We  are  inclined,  too,  to  aj^ee  with  him 
in  thinking  that  our  original  cognition 
through  the  senses  is  simply  of  our  organ¬ 
ism  and  of  objects  directly  in  contact 
with  the  organism,  and  that  all  beyond 
this  is  .acquired ;  and  we  venture  to  add, 
that  the  distinction  between  our  original 
and  acquired  knowledge  might  be  profit- 
1  ably  used  1^  those  who  defend  the  doc- 
j  trine  of  Natural  Realism — it  might  be 
1  maintained  that  our  original  perceptions 
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are  trustworthy,  and  that  all  the  apparent  j 
deceptions  of  the  senses  arise  from  a 
wrong  application  of  the  rules  derived 
from  experience.  The  distinction  which 
he  has  drawn  between  presentative  and 
representative  knowledge,  is  as  just  as  it 
is  important.  Ilis  view  of  representative 
knowledge,  as  against  Reid,  seems  to  be 
sound,  and  we  may  say  so  without  sub¬ 
scribing  to  all  that  he  maintains  in  regard 
to  conception.  His  lectures,  when  pub¬ 
lished,  will  unfold  a  most  admirable  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  ;  at  the 
same  time  we  are  convinced  that  the 
threefold  division  which  he  has  sanctioned 
into  the  Cognitive,  the  Conative,  and 
Emotive,  will  be  found  imperfect ;  for, 
besides  that  imagination  can  not  without 
straining  be  described  as  cognitive,  we 
are  sure  that  the  moral  faculty  can  not 
be  placed  under  any  of  the  three  heads. 
Uncler  the  head  of  the  Cognitive  powers 
will  be  found  in  the  forth-coming  lectures 
invaluable  remarks  on  the  faculties  of 
Memory,  Reproduction,  Representation, 
Comparison,  and  the  Regulative  Princi- 

Sles,  with  a  revival  of  curious  Leibnitzian 
isquisitions  on  latent  operations  lying 
beneath  consciousness.  Ilis  exposition  of 
these  topics  will  be  found  to  embrace  new 
facts,  and  facts  lost  sight  of,  fresh  quota¬ 
tions  from  authors  of  various  ages  and 
countries,  and  admirable  divisions,  sub¬ 
divisions,  and  discriminations.  On  the 
subject  of  the  principles  of  Common 
Sense,  or  the  Regulative  Principles  of  the 
Mind,  he  has  done  more  than  any  other 
philosopher,  except,  perhaps,  Reid  himself. 
One  in  no  way  given  to  admiration,  and 
in  no  way  predisposed  in  behalf  of  such 
philosophy,  was  awed  by  the  famous  note 
A,  on  Common  Sense.  “  I  have  been 
looking,”  says  Lord  Jeffrey,  “  into  Sir 
W.  Hamilton’s  edition  of  Reid,  or  rather 
into  one  of  his  own  annexed  Dissertations 
‘  On  the  Philosophy  of  Common  Sense,’ 
W'hich,  though  it  frightens  one  with  the 
immensity  of  its  erudition,  has  struck  me 
very  much  by  its  vijjor,  completeness,  and 
inexorable  march  of  ratiocination.  He  is 
a  M'onderful  fellow,  and  I  hope  may  yet 
be  spared  to  astonish  and  overawe  us  for 
years  to  come.”  While  we  look  on  Hamil¬ 
ton  as  having  vastly  advanced  this  sub¬ 
ject,  we  do  not  regard  him  as  having 
completed  it.  He  has  nowhere,  so  far  as 
we  Imow,  pointed  out  the  relation  between 
our  necessary  and  experiential  ideas,  say 
our  necessary  and  experiental  ideas  of 


space,  {for  he  acknoxcledge*  both,)  nor  the 
relation  between  the  faculties  and  these 
regulative  principles.  Further,  he  has 
not  seen  that  while  there  are  d  priori 
principles  in  the  mind,  they  are  not  as 
principles  before  the  consciousness  —  all 
that  consciousness  is  cognizant  of  is  the 
individual  act ;  and  so  he  has  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  fully  that  d  priori  principles  arc 
after  all  to  be  discovered  by  means  of  d 
posteriori  observation  and  induction. 
Above  all,  he  has  erred  in  representing 
some  of  them  as  mere  impotencies  of  the 
mind,  whereas  they  are  positive,  and 
about  the  most  essential  potencies  of  the 
human  understanding. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  whole 
philosophy  of  Hamilton,  the  philosophy 
of  the  Conditioned  or  the  Relative,  must 
be  subjected  to  a  rigid  review.  The  fol¬ 
lowers  of  one  who  has  so  criticised  others, 
surely  can  not  object  to  this.  But  the 
time  for  this  will  not  actually  arrive  till 
we  have  his  whole  posthumous  works  be¬ 
fore  us.  As  we  have  already,  however, 
in  his  published  works  an  epitomized 
statement  of  most  of  his  favorite  ideas, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  specify  in  an  equally 
brief  statement  the  tenets  to  which  we 
are  inclined  to  take  decided  objection, 
and  leave  the  more  formal  discussion  of 
them  till  his  views  are  fully  unfolded. 

First,  we  object  to  his  method.  It  is 
not  in  fact,  it  is  not  even  professedly,  the 
inductive.  We  are  convinced  that  Ha¬ 
milton  never  fuUy  appreciated  the  Bacon¬ 
ian  method,  and  in  this  respect  his  disci¬ 
ples  do  not  seem  an  improvement  on  the 
master,  for,  amid  all  their  abstract  discus¬ 
sions,  we  do  not  remember  of  an  attempt 
by  any  one  of  them  to  add  to  inductive 
mental  science.  Often,  indeed,  did  Ha¬ 
milton  refer  to  induction,  but  it  was 
always  with  the  ambition  of  reducing  it 
to  a  form  like  the  syllogism  ;  and  this  we 
venture  to  say,  can  no  more  be  done  with 
the  grand  practical  principles  of  the  No¬ 
vum  Organum  than  with  a  father’s  advice 
to  his  Son,  or  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Hamilton’s  own  method  is  professedly  an 
analysis  in  order  to  a  synthesis.  It  par¬ 
takes  as  much  of  the  critical  methoa  of 
Kant  as  of  the  inductive  method  of  Bacon. 
He  tells  us,  “  the  first  problem  of  philoso¬ 
phy  is  to  seek  out,  purify,  and  establish 
by  intellectual  analysis  and  criticism  the 
elementary  feelings  or  beliefs,  in  which 
are  given  the  elementary  truths  of  which 
all  are  in  possession.” — (Edition  of  Reid, 
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p.  752.)  If  he  had  said  that  the  business  ' 
of  philosophy  is  to  observe  with  care,  to 
seek  out,  to  analyze,  and  classify,  in  $hort^  , 
to  induct  the  necessary  convictions  of  the  , 
mind,  his  account  would  have  been  cor¬ 
rect.  But  he  has  gone  over  to  Kantism, 
and  furnishes  a  foothold  to  the  later  aber-  ' 
rations  of  Germany,  and  even  to  Ferrier- ' 
ism,  when  he  speaks  of  “  purifying  ”  them 
and  “  establishing  them  by  intellectual  | 
criticism.”  j 

His  philosophy  is  that  of  the  Condition¬ 
ed  or  Relative.  We  acknowledge  that 
he  has  laid  in  ruins  the  philosophy  of  the  | 
Unconditional.  But  we  may  admit  this  . 
without  giNing  our  adherence  to  his  own 
theory.  Instead  of  the  great  realist^  II:v- 
milton  should  be  called  the  great  rdati vist.  j 
Surely  there  may  be  a  Positive  theory 
(not  in  the  Comtian  sense)  alike  removed 
from  the  Absolute  and  the  Relative  the¬ 
ories.  We  maintain  that  the  mind  is  so 
endowed  that  it  has  a  positive,  though  of 
course  limited  knowledge  of  things — not 
of  relations  but  of  things.  We  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  there  is  a  true  doctrine  of  rela¬ 
tivity,  but  it  must  be  separated  from  the 
Hamiltonian  doctrine.  We  acknowledge 
that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  knowledge 
is  a  relation  ;  even  the  Divine  knowledge  ■ 
is  a  relation,  but  the  relation  arises  from  1 
the  knowledge,  and  not  the  knowledge  | 
from  the  relation. 

We  shall  not  enter  on  the  discussion  of  | 
his  doctrine  of  Substance  and  Qualitv, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  not  expanded  it.  "VVe  ' 
shall  only  say  of  it,  that  it  seems  lament¬ 
ably  defective  in  representing  our  convic¬ 
tion  of  substance  as  a  mere  impotency.  j 

His  doctrine  of  Causation  has  been  ! 
unfolded  and  has  been  pretty  generally  | 
repudiated.  If  Brown  “  eviscerates  ”  the 
idea,  (to  use  Hamilton’s  phrase,)  Hamilton  ' 
decapitates  it,  making  it  a  “Law  of 
Thought  (not  of  Things)  and  merely  sub¬ 
jective.”  (Dis.,  p.  613.)  He  leaves  out 
in  his  Analysis  and  Intellectual  Criticism 
the  main  element  in  the  intuitive  convic¬ 
tion.  The  phenomenon  is  this  :  “  When 
aware  of  a  new  appearance,  we  are  unable 
to  conceive  that  therein  has  originated 
any  new  existence,  and  are,  therefore, 
constrained  to  think  that  what  now  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  under  a  new  form  had  pre¬ 
viously  an  existence  under  others.” — (Dis., 
p.  609.)  This  is  not  the  phenomenon.  The 
phenomenon  is,  that  when  we  meet  with 
a  new  substance,  or  a  substance  in  a  new 
state,  we  are  constrained  to  look  for  a 


potency  in  a  substance  or  substances  to 
produce  the  new  substance  or  the  change 
of  the  old.  His  generalization  is  founded 
on  a  narrow  view  of  material  objects.  It 
may  be  all  true  that  “  gunpowder  is  the 
effect  of  the  mixture  of  nitre,  charcoal, 
and  sulphur,  which  all  existed  before :” 
but  this  is  a  mere  experiential  ob8erv.a- 
tion  in  regard  to  the  material  cause.  But 
M’e  can  conceive  this  sulphur,  or  a  soul, 
or  a  world,  springing  into  being  without 
any  previous  matter,  and  wh.at  the  mind 
insists  on  is,  that  there  must  have  been  an 
efficiency  in  some  substance  to  produce 
it.  This  belief  in  Causation  is  not,  as  he 
represents  it,  a  mere  mental  impotency  or 
in.ability,  but  is  a  positive  conviction, 
belief,  or  judgment,  tnat  every  effect  has 
a  cause ;  and  that  when  the  effect  is  real, 
say  the  world,  the  cause,  that  is,  God, 
must  also  have  a  real  existence.  It  is  one 
of  the  lamentable  consequences  of  this 
wretchedly  defective  view  of  Cau8.ation, 
j  that  it  does  not  entitle  us  to  argue  from 
1  the  world  as  an  effect  to  God  as  the 
i  cause. 

His  doctrine  of  the  Infinite  has  appear- 
I  ed  to  not  a  few  to  be  unsatisfactory.  We 
;  admit  that  his  criticism  of  the  Theory  of 
Cousin  is  unanswerable,  and  those  who 
would  succeed  in  meeting  Hamilton,  must 
not  take  up  the  ground  of  the  brilliant 
French  Eclectic.  The  business  of  the 
philosopher  is  here  faithfully  to  interpret 
and  unfold  our  intuitive  conviction,  on 
this  subject,  W'hen  it  will  be  found  that 
the  mind  has  something  more  than  a 
mere  negative  impotency,  that  it  has  a 
positive  belief,  that  to  whatever  point  W'C 
might  go  in  space  or  in  time,  there  is,  and 
must  be,  a  something  beyond. 

It  is  in  order  to  establish  a  great  law  of 
Relativity,  that  he  has  resolved  our  con¬ 
victions  as  to  Space,  Time,  Substance, 
Causalty,  Infinity,  (what  makes  he  of  a 
more  important  one  still,  Moral  Good  ?) 
into  mental  impotencies.  But  when  it  is 
j  shown  that  the  individual  convictions  are 
not  impotencies  but  potencies,  the  great 
I  Law  of  Relativity  is  undermined,  and 
I  with  it  the  whole  Alphabet  of  Thought. 

The  defective  nature  of  the  whole  Ha¬ 
miltonian  system  comes  out  in  its  results, 
j  Comparing  his  philosophy  with  that  of 
Germany,  he  says : 

“  Extremes  meet  In  one  respect  both  coin- 
I  cide,  for  both  agree  that  the  knowledge  of 
I  Nothing  is  the  principle  or  the  consummation 
,  of  all  true  philosophy.  ^  Scire  Nihil — etudium 
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qm  no$  laetamur  utrique,'  But  the  one  doc- 1 
trine  openly  maintaining,  that  the  Nothing  i 
must  yield  every  thing,  is  a  philosophic  omni-  \ 
science,  whereas  the  other  holding,  that  Nothing  \ 
can  yield  nothing,  is  a  philosophic  nescience.  | 
In  other  words:  the  doctrine  of  the  Uncondi-  ! 
tinned  is  a  philosophy  confessing  relative  ig-  i 
norance,  but  professing  absolute  knowledge ;  | 
while  the  doctrine  of  the  Conditioned,  is  a  i 
philosophy  professing  relative  knowledge,  but 
confessing  absolute  ignorance.”— -{Dis.,  p.  60S).)  i 

Surely  this  is  a  pitiable  enough  conclu-  j 
sion  to  such  an  elaborate  process.  A  { 
mountain  labors,  and  something  inlinitely  I 
less  than  the  mouse  emerges.  | 

We8U8|K.‘ctthat  Sir  Win.  Hamilton  was  j 
wont  to  meet  all  such  objections,  and  try 
to  e8ca|>e  from  such  a  whirlpool  as  that  | 
in  which  Ferrier  would  engulf  him,  by 
taking  refuge  in  belief— in  faith.  And 
we  are  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  faith,  philosophic  and  reli¬ 
gious.  But  it  is  unsatisfactory,  it  is  un- 
philosophic,  to  allow  that  cognition  and 
intelligence  may  lead  to  nihilism,  and  then  j 
rasort  to  faith  to  save  us  from  the  conse-  { 
quences.  Surely  there  is  faith  involved  i 
in  the  exercises  of  intelligence  ;  there  is 
faith  (philosophical)  involved,  when  from 
a  seen  effect,  we  look  up  to  an  unseen 
cause.  We  are  sure  that  human  intelli¬ 
gence  does  not  lead  to  absolute  know¬ 
ledge,  but  as  little  does  it  lead  to  skepti¬ 
cism  or  to  nothing.  Of  this  we  are 
further  sure,  that  the  same  criticism 
which  pretends  to  demonstrate  that  in¬ 
telligence  ends  in  absolute  ignorance,  will 
soon — probably  in  the  immediatelv  suc¬ 
ceeding  age — go  on  to  show  with  the 
same  success,  that  our  beliefs  are  not  to 
be  trusted. 

The  same  doctrine  of  relativity  carried 
out,  led  him  to  deny  that  there  could  be 
any  valid  argument  in  behalf  of  the 
Divine  existence,  except  the  moral  one. 
We  acknowledge  that  the  moral  argu¬ 
ment,  properly  enunciated,  is  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all.  We  admit  that  the 
argument  from  order  and  adaptation  (the 
physico-theological)  can  prove  no  more 
than  that  there  is  a  living  Being  of  vast 
jKjwer  and  wisdom,  presiding  over  the 
universe — but  this  it  can  do  by  the  aid  of 
the  law  of  cause  and  effect  properly  in¬ 
terpreted.  The  proof  that  this  Being  is 
infinite  must  be  derived  from  the  mental 
intuition  in  regard  to  the  infinite.  Ham¬ 
ilton  has  deprived  himself  of  the  power  of 


using  the  arguments  from  our  belief  in 
Causation  and  Infinity  by  what  we  regard 
as  a  defective  and  mutilated  account  of 
both  these  intuitions.  He  has  nowhere 
stated  the  moral  arguments  which  he 
trusts  in.  We  suspect  that  the  criticism 
which  cuts  down  the  argument  from  in¬ 
telligence,  needs  only  to  be  carried  a  step 
further  to  undermine  the  argument  from 
our  moral  nature.  This  process  has  actu¬ 
ally  taken  place  in  Germany,  and  we 
have  no  desire  to  see  it  repeated,  among 
metaphysical  youths  in  this  country.  It 
is  on  this  account,  mainly,  that  we  have 
been  so  anxious  to  point  out  the  gross 
defects  in  the  account  given  by  Hamilton 
of  our  necessary  convictions. 

The  question  is  started  at  the  close  of 
our  survey,  are  we  to  have  forever  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  succession  of  schools  in  mental 
science — Hutcheson  superseded  by  Reid, 
and  Reid  by  Brown,  and  Brown  by  Ham¬ 
ilton,  and  Hamilton  superseded,  as  the 
author  of  it  would  wish,  by  a  new  and 
Ideal  school,  and  in  this  view  is  Ham¬ 
ilton  to  be  as  much  disparaged  in  the 
next  age  as  Brown  is  in  this  ?  We  reply 
that  Reid  and  Stewart  are  not  supersed¬ 
ed,  that  they  stand  as  high  as  they  ever 
did  ;  that  Brown  so  far  as  he  has  really 
added  to  psychologj'  is  not  superseded 
and  that  Hamilton,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
given  us  admirable  summaries  of  philoso¬ 
phic  systems,  and  masterly  classifications 
of  mevtal  phenomena,  will,  go  down 
through  the  ages,  with  the  brightest 
names  in  philosophy. 

All  that  is  solid  and  permanent  in  men¬ 
tal  science  has  been  reached,  in  fact,  by 
observation  and  induction.  We  must 
here,  however,  draw  a  distinction  which 
has  often  been  lost  sight  of.  When  we 
say  that  observation  is  needful  in  order 
to  construct  metaphysical  science,  we  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no 
principles  in  the  mind  except  these  de¬ 
rived  from  observation  and  experience. 
Observation  shows  that  there  are  princi¬ 
ples  in  the  mind,  native  and  necessary, 
and  regulating  experience.  But  these 
principles  acting  in  the  mind  as  regulative 
principles  are  not  before  the  consciousness 
as  prmciples  ;  all  that  is  before  the  con¬ 
sciousness  are  the  individual  acts  and 
exercises.  The  law  of  Causation  is  not 
written  on  the  surface  of  the  mind  to  be 
discovered  by  consciousness  any  more 
than  the  law  of  gravitation  is  written  on 
the  sky  to  be  read  by  the  senses.  All 
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that  Is  before  the  senses,  in  the  latter  case 
in  an  individual  fact,  say  an  apple  falling 
to  the  ground,  and  the  law  is  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  a  process  of  generalization; 
and  all  that  is  before  consciousness,  in  the 
former,  is  a  jmrticular  mental  conviction 
— the  principle  of  which  can  be  detected 
only  by  classitication.  And  so  it  may  be 
quite  true  that  there  are  d  priori  princi¬ 
ples  in  the  mind,  and  yet  a  process  of 
careful  a  posteriori  induction  may  be  abso¬ 
lutely  requisite  in  order  to  discover  their 
nature  and  their  rule,  and  to  entitle  us 
to  employ  them  in  philosophic  speculation. 

In  regard  to  systems  which  are  not 
built  upon  inductive  psychological  proof 
they  are  to  us  all  alike ;  they  differ  only 
in  respect  of  the  peculiar  intellectual 
character  and  tendencies  of  those  who 
have  constructed  them.  The  man  of 
genius,  like  Schelling,  will  form  a  theory, 
distinguished  for  its  ingenuity  or  beauty ; 
the  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  like  Hegel, 
will  erect  what  looks  like  a  very  coherent 
fabric ;  but  until  they  can  be  shown  to  be 
founded  on  the  inherent  principles  of  the 
mind  by  a  rigid  induction,  we  wrap  our¬ 
selves  up  in  doubt,  and  refuse  to  give  our 
consent.*  And  we  cleave  to  this  princi¬ 
ple  because  of  its  wisdom,  knowing  all 
the  while  that  there  are  fervent  youths 

*  Professor  Perrier  has  endeavored  to  introduce 
into  this  country  an  ideal  system,  which  may  attain 
the  same  notoriety  as  those  of  Schelling  and  Hegel 
in  Germany,  bat  in  this  he  will  fail  For  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  British  good  sense,  he  has  the  transparency 
of  his  own  style  against  him.  No  man  can  con|lite 
Hegel,  for  no  man  is  sure  that  he  understands  him, 
and  to  any  professed  refutation  it  will  always  be 
competent  to  reply  that  he  has  been  misunderstood. 
But  Perrier’s  style  is  as  clear  as  it  is  often  fascinat¬ 
ing,  and  the  error  is  veiy  visible.  We  may  remark, 
however,  that  onlookers  will  often  bo  tempted  to 
think  that  Perrier  is  in  the  right,  if  he  bo  met  by 
mere  logic  distinctions.  A  few  stones  ^m  a  sling 
will  be  felt  to  be  far  more  annoying  to  this  most 
dexterous  of  small  swordsmen,  than  a  more  formida¬ 
ble  weapon.  He  has  given  us  a  pretended  demon¬ 
stration  without  axioms  or  definitiona  He  is  no 
skeptic,  and  has  propositions  which  he  assumes. 
On  wh^  ground  we  ask  him  ?  When  he  specifies 
the  ground,  we  show  on  the  same  ground,  that 
when  we  look  on  a  stone,  we  know  the  stone  to  be 
an  object  separate  fit)m,  and  independent  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  He  says,  (Soot  PhiL,  pp.  19,  20,)  that  "  no 
man  in  his  senses  would  require  a  proof  that  it  (that 
is,  real  existence)  is.”  We  are  glad  of  this  appeal 
to  man's  “  senses,”  but  we  insist  that  these  same 
“  senses”  tell  us  that  the  stone  has  an  existence  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  contemplative  mind.  This  can 
not  be  disproved  by  any  pretended  demonstration, 
for  the  principles  assumed  in  such  can  not  be  more 
certain  than  the  truth  which  they  would  set  aside. 
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(abetted  by  conceited  older  men)  who,  as 
believing  that  the  next  turn  in  the  liigh 
d  priori  road  which  they  are  pursuhig,  is 
to  open  on  the  ocean  of  absolute  truth, 
will  feel  as  if  it  were  turning  them  back, 
when  the  long-looked-for  object  were 
about  to  burst  gloriously  on  their  view. 

-  Nor  are  we  to  be  seduced  into  an  ad¬ 
miration  of  these  imposing  systems,  by 
the  plea  often  urged  m  their  behalf,  that 
they  furnish  a  gyuina.sium  for  the  exercise 
of  the  intellect.  We  acknowledge  that 
one  of  the  very  highest  advantages  of 
study  of  every  description  is  to  be  found 
in  the  vigor  imparted  to  the  mind  which 
pursues  it.  But,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  state  of  things  in  the  days  of  the 
schoolmen,  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  re¬ 
sort  to  fruitless  d  priori  speculation,  in 
order  to  find  an  arena  in  w^hich  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  intellect.  Nay,  we  are  convinced 
that  when  the  research  conducts  to  no 
solid  results,  it  will  weary  the  mind  with¬ 
out  strengthening  it ;  the  effort  will  be 
like  that  of  one  who  beateth  the  air ;  and 
activity  will  always  be  followed  by  ex¬ 
haustion,  by  dissatisfaction,  and  an  un¬ 
willingness  to  make  further  exertion. 
Labor  it  is  true,  is  its  own  reward  ;  but 
if  there  be  no  other  reward  there  will  be 
the  w’ant  of  the  proper  incentive — the 
vigor  imparted  is  only  one  of  the  inci¬ 
dental  effects  which  foUow  when  labor  is 
undertaken  in  the  hope  of  reaching  sub¬ 
stantial  fruits.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten 
that  these  speculations  through  fruitless 
of  good  are  not  fruitless  of  evil.  In  the 
struggles  thus  engendered,  there  are  other 
powers  of  the  mind  tried  as  well  as  the 
understanding  ;  there  are  often  sad  agon- 
izings  of  the  feelings,  of  the  faith,  and 
indeed,  of  the  whole  soul,  which  feels  as 
if  the  foundation  on  which  it  previously 
stood  had  been  removed  and  none  other 
sup]>lied,  and  as  if  it  had  in  consequence 
to  sink  forever — or  as  if  it  were  doomed 
to  move  forever  onward  without  reach¬ 
ing  a  termination,  w'hile  all  retreat  ha.s 
been  cut  off  behind.  In  these  wrestlings, 
we  fear  that  many  wounds  are  inflicted, 
which  rankle  for  long,  and  often  terminate 
in  something  worse  than  the  dissolution 
of  the  bodily  organism,  for  they  end  in 
the  loss  of  iaith  and  of  peace,  in  cases  in 
which  they  do  not  issue  in  immorality,  or 
in  skepticism  and  profanity. 

These  exercises  we  suspect  resemble 
not  so  much  those  of  the  gymnasium,  as 
those  of  the  ancient  gladiatoral  shows,  in 
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which  no  doubt  there  were  many  brUliant 
feats  performed,  but  in  which  also,  mem- 
Ihji's  were  mutilated,  and  the  heart’s 
blood  of  many  a  brave  man  shed.  We 
fear  that  in  not  a  few  cases  generous  and 


courageous  youth  have  entered  the  lists 
to  lose  ill  the  contest,  all  creed,  all  reli¬ 
gious — and  in  some  cases  all  moral  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  with  these  all  peace  and  all 
stability. 


ATTEMPTS  AT  THE  LAUGE  LENS  PROBLEM. 


During  the  last  two  centuries  numerous 
attempts  have  been  made  by  practical  and 
philosophical  opticians  to  produce  glass 
lenses  of  larger  diameter  than  those  al¬ 
ready  in  use.  The  difficulties  attending 
the  casting  of  large  glass  lenses  are  pretty^ 
well  understood  by  all  who  have  dabbled, 
how^ever  slightly,  in  optical  science. 
Sometimes  it  nas  happened  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  care  bestowed  on  one  of 
these  lenses,  it  has  been  speckled  wdth 
some  opaque  substance ;  at  others,  air 
hubbies  have  remained  after  all  the  mani¬ 
pulations  which  have  been  practiced  to 
expel  them  :  on  other  occasions,  traces  of 
metallic  oxides  have  given  a  color  to  the 
glass  which  was  w'anted  colorless ;  and 
when  all  these  difficulties  have  been  sur¬ 
mounted,  faint  strive  have  been  found  in 
the  glass,  wdiich  have  had  the  effect  of 
distorting  every  object  seen  through  it. 
The  French  naturalist  Buffon,  wishmg  to 
test  the  feasibility  of  that  story  about 
Archimedes,  who,  as  old  story-books  re¬ 
late,  set  fire  to  the  ships  of  the  Romans 
when  attacking  Syracuse,  his  native  city, 
by  means  of  large  burning-glasses,  endea¬ 
vored  to  construct  one  of  glass  and  water, 
much  larger  than  any  known  to  exist  in 
his  day.  He  procured  two  plates  of  glass 
of  considerable  thickness,  and  gave  them 
the  required  convexity  by  laying  them  on 
a  heated  plate  of  metal,  which  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  hollowed  out  and  polished  for 
the  puipose.  The  plates  of  glass  thus 
moulded  were  joined  together,  their  con¬ 
vex  sufaces  outward,  by  means  of  a  band 
of  metal  all  round  the  edges,  a  small  ori¬ 
fice  being  loft  by  means  of  which  the  in¬ 
terior  might  be  filled  with  pure  water.  In 
this  way,  Buffon  succeeded  in  construct¬ 
ing  a  lens  more  than  an  English  yard  in 
diameter :  but  the  brittleness  acquired  by 
the  glass  through  heating  it  a  second  time, 
rendered  the  process  a  hazardous  and  ex- 
voL.  XLin.— NO.  n. 


pensive  one.  Attempts  have  since  been 
made,  both  in  England  and  Fr.‘ince,toblow 
large  globes  of  glass,  and  to  cut  from  them 
circular  concave  disks,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  watch-glasses  are  made ;  but  the 
plan  has  not  answered. 

A  modification  of  the  latter  method  has 
been  lately  adopted  by  Messieurs  Semolt 
and  Robert,  and  with  more  satisfactory 
results.  These  gentlemen  have  construct¬ 
ed  lenses  of  considerable  power,  by  means 
of  a  circular  flat  plate  of  glass,  and  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  a  sphere  blown  wdth  great  care. 
These  being  joined  by  a  metallic  border 
and  filled  with  water  or  other  suitable 
liquid,  produce  a  plano-convex  lens,  hav¬ 
ing  nearly  the  perfection,  transparency, 
and  homogeneity  of  solid  glass. 

By  an  adaptation  of  the  same  mechani¬ 
cal  process,  cheap  and  powerful  reflectors 
have  also  been  constructed.  Segments 
taken  from  large  spheres  have  been  coated 
with  silver  on  the  convex  side,  and  brilliant 
concave  mirrors  have  thus  been  formed. 
On  the  railways  round  about  Paris,  lenses 
and  reflectors  of  this  kind  are  now  exten: 
sively  used :  and  by  a  combination  of  the 
two,  a  lamp  has  been  constructed  yielding 
results  far  greater  than  were  looked  for 
by  the  inventors,  and  which  have  led  to 
the  adoption  of  this  lamp,  not  only  on  the 
railways,  but  on  board  ships,  and  at  the 
entrances  of  ports. 

This  proximate  solution  of  the  large  lens 
problem  leads  us  to  mention  a  renewal  of 
the  attempt  to  make  a  lens  of  solid  glass, 
for  telescopic  purposes,  exceeding  in  size 
any  other  of  that  xind  at  present  in  exist¬ 
ence.  At  the  Great  Exhibition,  two  disks 
of  flint  glass  and  crown  glass  were  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  jury,  who  faded 
to  appreciate  their  merits.  By  certain 
connoisseurs,  however,  these  disks  were 
deemed  almost  faultless.  They  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  French  Government  from 
18 
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the  makers,  Messrs.  Chance,  of  Binning-  It  is  expected  that  this  glass,  when  finish- 
ham,  for  fifty  thousand  francs,  to  the  ed,  will  have  a  diameter  of  seventy  centi- 
great  chagrin  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  metres  :  and  shonld  that  size  be  attained, 
had  reasonably  hoped  to  interest  our  own  and  the  curvature  and  achromatism  be 
authorities  in  such  a  matter.  Under  the  good — conditions  prodigiously  difficult  to 
superintendence  of  M.  Secrutau,  these  fulfill — “  France  will  have,”  as  one  of  her 
disks  are  being  worked  into  an  object-  enthusiastic  writers  has  said,  “  the  most 
glass  for  the  new  equatorial  in  course  of  powerful  lens  in  the  world.” 
construction  at  the  Paris  Observatory. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  TO  INDIA. 


F0RMERI.Y  the  route  to  India  by  the 
lied  Sea  was  beset  with  difficulties  and 
dangers.  To  Alexandria  you  could  pro¬ 
ceed  only  in  small  sailing  vessels,  subject 
to  serious  delays  and  discomforts.  From 
thence  to  Suez  you  had  to  travel  on  don¬ 
keys  or  camels,  braving  the  privations 
and  perils  of  the  desert  as  you  best  could. 
You  were  entirely  dependent  on  chance  for 
a  passage  down  the  Ked  Sea,  and  onward 
to  India.  Few,  except  the  most  daring 
spirits,  durst  in  those  days  venture  on 
such  an  undertaking.  Many  praiseworthy 
efforts  were  made,  especially  by  Lieut¬ 
enant  Waghom,  to  make  this  ancient 
high-road  to  the  East  safe  and  expedi¬ 
tious  ;  but  little  was  effected  till  the  Pe¬ 
ninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
Company  took  the  matter  in  hand.  At 
first  their  prospects  were  any  thing  but 
bright.  It  was  coimputed  that  nine  steam 
vessels,  of  about  600  tons  burden,  would 
be  required ;  that  ten  persons  might 
probably  go  as  passengers  each  trip ;  and 
that  a  few  boxes  would  contain  all  the  cor¬ 
respondence  that  might  be  dispatched  in 
this  way  between  Britain  and  India.  The 
etimated  cost  of  vessels  was  £200,000; 
the  annual  expense  of  working  them 
was  estimated  at  £123,000;  and  the  pro¬ 
bable  returns  on  which  they  thought  they 
'might  calciilate,  were  estimated  at  only 
£75,000  per  annum.  In  the  face  of  such 
discouragements  the  work  began ;  and 
what  can  not  Anglo-Saxon  energy  and 
British  wealth  accomplish?  This  com¬ 
pany  has  now  a  navy  of  about  fifty  ocean 
steamers,  |mong  which  is  the  Himalaya, 
the  wonder  of  naval  architecture,  3550 
tons  burden,  with  ennnes  of  700  horse¬ 
power.  The  number  of  persons  employed, 
afloat  and  ashore,  is  about  4000 ;  the  sala¬ 


ries  paid  amount  to  considerably  more 
than  £100,000  per  annum.  Tlie  yearly 
consumption  of  coal  is  about  200,000  tons, 

I  and  must  cost  more  than  £100,000  sterl¬ 
ing.  The  nnmbcr  of  passengers  conveyed 
,  every  year  is  upwards  of  30,000.  The 
number  of  miles  which  their  steamers 
travel  during  the  year  is  nearly  twenty- 
five  times  the  circumference  of  the  globe, 
averaging  more  than  2000  miles  each  day. 
And  the  mails  to  and  from  India,  China, 
and  other  ports,  carried  in  these  vessels, 
amount  to  between  three  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  boxes,  and  weigh  each  voyage  from 
;  five  to  six  tons.  During  the  war  with 
Russia,  the  best  of  their  steamers  were 
constantly  engaged  as  transports  by  the 
government ;  yet,  such  are  tne  resources 
and  energy  of  this  company,  that  the 
communication  with  India,  China,  and 
Australia,  was  kept  up  constantly  with 
amazing  punctuality.  A  princely  revenue 
does  this  company  draw  from  this  vast 
enterprise  ;  still,  the  public  reaps  the  ad- 
I  vantage.  India  is  brought  nearer  to 
;  England  by  three  months’  travel ;  com- 
1  merce  is  increased  ;  good  government  in 
our  eastern  dependencies  is  promoted ; 
!  and  now  a  visit  to  India,  by  a  route  re- 
'  plete  with  interest  at  every  stage,  may 
be  performed  with  an  economy  and  com- 
!  fort  almost  incredible. 

The  Rip>on  was  the  noble  vessel 
'  waiting  to  convey  us  to  the  East.  At  high 
,  tide  she  left  the  harbor,  and  was  riding 
!  majestically  in  Southampton  Water,  wait- 
'  ing  the  arrival  of  the  Indian  mail.  I  was 
i  early  on  board ;  found  my  cabin  roomy, 
airy,  and  retired  ;  and  busied  mj^self  put¬ 
ting  all  to  rights  in  my  new  floating  domi¬ 
cile,  in  which  I  was  to  sojourn  while  go- 
j  ing  “  down  into  Egypt.”  The  hour  for 
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onr  departure  arrived.  Passenpers  and 
their  friends  kept  crowding  on  board.  A 
small  steamer  brought  out  the  overland 
m.ail  —  piles  of  square  boxes,  of  various 
distinctive  colors — white,  black,  red,  buff, 
blue — marked  for  all  our  eastern  depend¬ 
encies,  as  well  as  the  intermediate  ports 
at  which  our  steamer  calls.  Methinks  I 
see  the  lieutenant  of  the  royal  navy — old 
enough,  poor  fellow,  to  be  an  admiral — 
standing  at  the  gangway,  in  full  dress, 
cocked  nat  and  sword,  like  a  commodore 
—  which  title,  by  the  by,  was  usually 
awarded  him  on  the  voyage,  and  whicn 
he  seemed  to  think  his  position  and  ser¬ 
vices  amply  merited — taking  charge  of  her 
Majesty’s  mail,  with  as  much  importance 
:w  if  it  had  been  her  most  gracious  Ma¬ 
jesty  herself.  “  Ilong  I^ong !”  cries  a 
sailor  on  board  of  tne  little  steamer ; 
“  Here  1”  responds  another  on  board  our 
ship ;  and  the  former  pitches  a  square 
box  to  the  latter,  and  our  commodore 
bows,  and  marks  his  book.  “  Gibraltar !” 
is  shouted,  and  the  same  process  takes 
place.  “  Malta !”  “  Aden !”  “  Colombo !” 


“  Canton !”  and  so  on,  till  the  Last  box 
was  safe  in  his  charge.  How  varied  and 
valuable  the  contents  of  these  boxes  1 
Happy  was  I  to  receive  by  this  mail  my 
last  dispatches  from  loved  ones  at  home ! 
And  I  had  just  time  to  scribble  another 
hearty  “  adieu,”  when  the  signal  for  part¬ 
ing  was  given.  The  Ripon’s  excellent 
band  took  its  station  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  struck  up  its  thrilling  strains.  For 
the  last  time,  the  bell  rings — a  sei)aration 
is  effected — the  little  tender  has  dl  on  her 
deck  who  return  to  port — all  on  mir  deck 
are  bound  for  afar.  Jolly  tars  heave  up 
our  anchor ;  round  goes  our  noble  vessel, 
and  sets  her  bow  to  the  deep.  The  mail 
steamer  hovers  near  us  till  we  get  fairly 
under  way ;  then,  amid  waving  hand- 
kerchiefe,  and  parting  salaams,  and  start¬ 
ing  tears,  and  rising  prayers,  on  went  the 
steam,  and  off  went  our  leviathan.  The 
breeze  caught  the  parting  petition — “  God 
bless  loved  relatives  and  friends,  and  send 
the  good  ship  Uipon  good  success!” — 
The  Leisure  Hour. 


Monuments  to  Luther. — In  the  course 
of  the  past  year,  as  many  as  four  different 
monuments  to  Luther  have  been  projected 
in  Germany,  and  are  more  or  less  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  completion.  One  of  these, 
erected  by  the  Duke  of  Meiningen,  was 
consecrated  a  few  weeks  since.  It  con- 
si.sts  of  a  column,  executed  by  Sauer  of 
Hermansfeldt,  and  is  intended  to  comme¬ 
morate  an  event  in  the  history  of  the  great 
reformer,  which  is  minutely  and  glowing¬ 
ly  described  by  D’Aubigne  in  his  “  History 
of  the  Reformation.”  The  readers  of  that 
fascinating  work  will  remember  that,  as 
Luther  was  returning  from  the  city  of 
Worms,  whither  he  nad  gone  ready  to 
confront,  if  need  be,  as  many  devils  as 
there  were  tiles  on  the  houses,  he  stopped 
to  rest  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
Thuringian  Forest,  a  little  dbtance  from 
the  town  of  Altenstein.  Stooping  down 
to  drink  from  a  spring  that  flowed  close 
by,  under  the  shade  of  a  beech-tree,  he 
found  himself  suddenly  made  captive  by 
two  of  the  emissaries  of  the  Elector  Fred¬ 
erick  of  Saxony,  who  saw  no  other  way 
of  protecting  Luther  from  his  enemies  but 
by  making  him  prisoner.  He  was  con¬ 


ducted  to  the  Wartburg,  a  fortress  made 
more  famous  by  the  reformer’s  confine¬ 
ment  there,  than  by  all  the  deeds  of  chi¬ 
valry  and  valor  its  inmates  had  achieved 
before,  or  the  hospitalities  they  have 
practiced  since.  Here  it  was  that  Luther 
w’orked  at  his  transhation  of  the  holy 
Scriptures ;  and  here,  too,  he  had  that  ren¬ 
counter  with  the  offspring  of  his  excited 
imagination,  which  he  mistook  for  Satan 
himself,  and  whose  intrusion  he  resented 
by  throwing  his  ink-pot  at  the  fiend.  Up 
to  the  year  1841,  the  beech-tree  above 
named  sufliciently  marked  the  spot  where 
Luther  was  captured ;  but  in  that  year  it 
was  almost  destroyed  by  a  storm  ;  and  in 
order  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  spot, 
the  pillar  has  been  erected.  At  the  conse¬ 
cration  thousands  of  spectators  were  pre¬ 
sent  ;  some  in  splendid  uniforms,  the 
ladies  in  rich  dresses,  and  the  poorest  in 
costumes  as  gay  as  they  could  make  them. 
All  joined  in  singing  that  magnificent 
hymn  of  Luther’s,  “Ein  feste  Burg  ist 
unser  Gott and  as  their  voices  echoed 
through  the  woods,  the  effect  was  inspirit¬ 
ing,  and  yet  solemn  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree. 
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RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 


[As  the  recent  tragic  events  in  British  India  form  one  great  historic  chapter  in  the  annals  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  of  world-wide  interest,  we  have  thought  it  acceptable  to  all  our  readers  to  place  in  condensed  form 
upon  these  pages,  for  convenient  reference,  the  leading  events  which  form  the  great  outline  history  of 
British  India. — Editob  or  the  Eclectic.] 


Tub  following  is  an  accurate  chronolo¬ 
gical  statement  of  the  rise  and  process  of 
the  British  supremacy  in  the  EasMndies, 
from  the  first  commercial  expedition  sent 
from  England,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  the  occurrence  of  the  present 
distressing  mutiny  among  the  native 
troops : 

1591.  First  English  Expedition  to  the 
East-Indies. 

1600.  First  East-India  Company  incor¬ 
porated  by  Royal  Charter. 

1609.  A  second  charter  granted  to  the 
East-India  Company. 

1612.  First  English  factories  established 
at  Surat. 

1615.  First  English  ambassador  arrived 
at  the  Court  of  the  Mogul. 

1690.  English  first  settled  at  Calcutta. 

1698.  A  new  East-India  Company  in¬ 
corporated. 

1702.  The  old  and  new  companies 
united. 

1726.  East-India  House,  London,  bnilt. 

1748.  Hostilities  between  the  English 
and  French  in  India.  Pondicherry  be¬ 
sieged  by  the  English. 

1756.  The  stronghold  of  the  pirate, 
Augria,  destroyed  by  the  English  forces. 

Calcutta  besieged  and  taken  by  an  army 
of  70,000  men  under  Sarajah  Dowlah. 
The  garrison  and  some  of  the  residents 
were  shut  up  in  a  prison  known  as  the 
Black  Hole,  where  123  out  of  146  perished. 

1757.  Battle  of  Plassey  fought  between 
the  English  under  Colonel  Clive,  and  the 
native  Hindoos  under  Sarajah  Dowlah. 
The  Hindoos  were  totally  defeated,  al¬ 
though  they  were  twenty  to  one,  and  Cal¬ 
cutta  retaken.  The  supremacy  of  the 
British  power  in  India  dates  from  Plassey. 

Twenty-four  Pergunnahs  annexed  to 
the  British  dominions. 

1769.  Burdwan,  Midnapoor,  and  Chit¬ 
tagong  seized  by  the  British. 

1764.  Battle  of  Buxane  between  the 
English  and  the  Hindoos,  in  which  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  again  defeated. 


1 765.  The  sovereignty  of  India  virtually 
surrendered  into  the  liands  of  the  British, 
who  W’ere  henceforth  empowered  to  col¬ 
lect  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa,  ostensibly  for  the  Mogul,  really 
for  themselves. 

1772.  Warren  Hastings  appointed  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Bengal. 

1773.  India  bill  passed  for  reorganizing 
the  affairs  of  India,  and  placing  them 
more  under  government  control  than  had 
hitherto  been  the  case.  A  Supreme  Court 
was  set  up  at  Calcutta ;  the  salary  of  the 
Governor  w’as  fixed  at  £25,000  annually. 

1775.  Warren  Hastings  accused  of  tak¬ 
ing  bribes  from  Mir  Jaflier :  these  accusa¬ 
tions  multiplied,  and  excited  much  indig¬ 
nation  in  Parliament. 

Zemindary  annexed  to  British  India. 

1776.  Island  of  Salsette  seized. 

1778.  Nagpoor  taken  by  the  British. 

1780.  Hyder  Ali,  an  Indian  prince,  who 

had  raised  himself  to  that  rank  from  the 
condition  of  Sepov,  overran  the  Carnatic, 
and  defeated  the  British.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  defeated  by  the  British,  and  in 
1782  was  entirely  overthrown. 

1782.  Tippoo  Smb,  son  of  Hyder  Ali, 
defeated  the  British,  and  took  Cuddalore 
and  Bednore. 

1784.  Pitt’s  India  bill,  constituting  the 
Board  of  Control  over  Indian  affairs 
passed. 

1785.  Warren  Hastings  resigned.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Cornwallis. 

1786.  Pulo  Penang  annexed  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  dominions. 

1788.  Warren  Hastings,  impeached  by 
parliament  for  receiving  brib^,  and  mis¬ 
using  his  authority  in  India,  was  brought 
to  tnal.  He  was  charged,  among  other 
indictments,  with  having  taken  £100,000 
from  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  for  the  loan  of 
British  soldiers  in  the  slaughter  of  the 
Rohillas.  The  trial  lasted  seven  years 
and  three  months,  and  ended  in  his  ac¬ 
quittal. 

1792.  A  definite  treaty  signed  with 
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Tippoo  Saib  ;  his  two  sons  were  accepted 
as  hostages  of  his  good  faith. 

Mal.abnr,  Dindigul,  Barramahl,  etc.,  an¬ 
nexed  by  the  British. 

1798.  Civil  and  criminal  courts  erected 
in  India,  and  law  circuits  established. 

1798.  Lord  Momington  appointed  Gov¬ 
ernor-General. 

1799.  Storming  of  Seringapatam  ;  death 
of  Tippoo  Saib. 

1800.  The  Carnatic  added  to  British 
India. 

1801.  Gonickpore,  Lower  Doab,  etc., 
seized  by  the  British. 

1802.  Part  of  Bundelcund  annexed. 

1 803.  Battle  of  Delhi,  in  which  Gene¬ 
ral  Lake  defeated  the  Indians. 

Battle  of  Argaum,  and  battle  of  Assaye, 
in  which  the  Indians  were  again  defeated 
by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley. 

Upper  Doab,  and  the  Delhi  territory, 
annexed. 

1805.  Scindiah,  the  Mahratta  chief,  de¬ 
feated  by  the  British.  A  treaty  of  peace 
was  afterwards  signed  with  him.  Treaty 
of  peace  also  signed  with  Holkar,  who  had 
likewise  been  defeated  by  the  British. 

Sir  George  Barlow  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  India. 

1 807.  Ix>rd  Minto  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  India. 

1813.  The  trade  with  India  thrown  open 
to  commercial  enterprise. 

Marquis  of  Hastings  appointed  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  of  India. 

1814.  The  Nepaulese  war  declared. 

1817.  Holkar  defeated  by  the  British 
under  Sir  T.  Hislop.  A  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  with  Holkar  in  the  following 
year. 

1818.  Candeish,  Ajmere,  Poonah,  the 
Mahratta  country,  etc.,  annexed  to  British 
India. 

1823.  Lord  Amherst  appointed  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  of  India. 

1 824.  Rangoon  captured  by  the  British. 

Singapore  taken  by  the  British. 

1825.  The  defeat  of  the  Burmese  by 
the  British,  under  Campbell,  at  Prome. 

Malacca  taken  by  the  British. 

1826.  Storming  of  Bhurtpore.  Treaty 
of  peace  signed  with  the  Burmese,  on 
their  conceding  a  large  tract  of  land,  and 
I>aying  a  million  of  money. 

1828.  Lord  William  Bentinck  appointed 
Governor-General  of  India. 

1829.  Suttees  abolished. 

1 834.  Deposition  of  the  Rajah  of  Coorg. 


Natives  admitted  for  the  first  time  to 
magisterial  office. 

1835.  Lord  Auckland  appointed  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  of  India. 

1839.  The  unfortunate  expedition  to 
Cabul  undertaken  to  restore  the  deposed 
monarch  Shah  Soujab. 

1840.  Dost-Mahomed  defeated  by  the 
English. 

1841.  The  British  at  Cabul  sufiered  se¬ 
verely  in  a  rising  of  the  people. 

LonI  Ellenborough  appointed  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  of  India. 

Ass.a88ination  of  Sir  W.  Macnaughten. 

1842.  The  British  evacuated  Cabul,  and 
were  frightfully  massacred  on  their  re¬ 
treat. 

Cabul  reentered  by  the  British  forces, 
the  jnisoners  released,  and  its  fortifica¬ 
tions  destroyed  under  General  Pollock. 
It  was  afterwards  evacuated. 

1843.  Sir  Charles  Napier  defeated  the 
Ameer  of  Scinde,  which  w'.as,  consequently, 
annexed  to  the  British  possessions. 

1844.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  appointed 
Governor-General. 

1845.  The  Sikhs  crossed  the  Sutlej,  .and 
.att.acked  the  British  at  Ferozepore.  In 
the  battle  which  ensued.  General  M’Caskill 
was  killed,  and  Sir  R.  Sale  mortally 
wounded. 

Battle  of  Ferozeshah,  (Dec.  21,)  in  which 
the  Sikhs  were  defeated  by  the  British 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough, 
and  other  distinguished  officers. 

The  Sikhs  re-crossed  the  Sutlej,  (Dec. 
27.) 

1846.  Battle  of  Aliw.al,  (Jan.  28,)  and 
defeat  of  the  Sikhs  by  Sir  Harry  Smith. 

B.attle  of  Sobraon,  (Feb.  18.)  Defeat 
of  the  Sikhs  bj  the  British,  with  immense 
loss  on  both  sides. 

Lahore  occupied  by  the  British,  (Feb. 
20,)  which  terminated  the  war ;  a  tre.aty 
of  peace  being  signed  on  the  9th  of  March. 

1 847.  The  Earl  of  Dalhousie  appointed 
Governor-General. 

1848.  Engagement  with  the  troops  of 
the  Dewan  Moolraj,  (June  18,)  which 
ended  in  their  defeat. 

Defeat  of  Shere  Singh,  (Nov.  22,)  by 
the  British,  under  Lord  Gough. 

1849.  The  whole  Sikh  army  surrendered 
unconditionally  to  the  British,  (March  14.) 

The  Punjaub  annexed  to  the  British 
possessions.  Proclamation  to  that  effect 
issued  by  the  Governor-General,’ (March 
29.) 
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1850.  Sir  Charles  Napier  resigned  his  Viscount  Canning  appointed  Governor- 
command  in  India,  (July  2;)  he  gave  a  General,  (July.) 

farewell  address  to  the  troops,  (Dec.  15,)  1856.  Annexation  of  Oude. 

and  arrived  in  England  in  the  following  1857.  The  native  troops  mutinied  at 

March.  Meerut,  (May  10,)  fired  on  their  oflicers, 

1851.  Misunderstanding  with  the  Bir-  massacred  several  Europeans,  and  marched 

mans.  A  British  naval  force  moored  be-  to  Delhi.  They  entered  this  city  unoj»- 
fore  Rangoon,  and  a  certain  time  allowed  posed,  took  possession  of  its  fortifications, 
for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute.  slaughtered  the  Europeans,  and  wo- 

1852.  In  consequence  of  the  treachery  claimed  Shah  Akhbar  King  of  India.  The 

of  the  Viceroy  of  Rangoon  an  engagement  mutiny  spread  with  immense  rapidity  to 
took  place,  in  which  300  of  the  enemy  other  stations,  and  by  the  time  the  news 
were  killed,  and  the  fortifications  des-  reached  England  the  whole  of  the  Bengal 
troyed,  (Jan.  4.)  Presidency  was  in  open  revolt.  The  mn- 

Stomung  of  Mastabau,  (April  6.)  tineers  in  every  place  committed  the  cru- 

Storming  of  Rangoon,  (April  14.)  elest  outrages  on  women  and  children, 

Pegu,  mer  changing  hands  two  or  especially  at  Cawnpore,  under  Nena  Sa- 
three  times,  finally  annexed  to  the  British  hib.  Delhi  still  continues  to  be  the  head- 
dominions,  (Dec.  20.)  quarters  of  the  rebel  Sepoys,  and  around 

1853.  The  King  of  Ava  deposed  by  this  ancient  capital  of  India  the  British 

bis  younger  brother  during  a  revolution,  forces  were  gathering,  although  their  num- 
(Jan.)  her  was  smaU,  and  they  were  suffering 

First  Indian  railway  opened,  (April  16.)  much  from  disease.  Large  bodies  of 

1854.  Territories  of  tne  Rajah  of  Nag-  troops  w’ere  dispatched  immediately  on 
poor  fall  to  the  Elast-India  Company.  receipt  of  intelligence  of  the  mutiny,  and 

1855.  Treaty  with  Dost  Mahomed  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  British  su- 

slgned,  (March  31.)  prcmacy  would  be  reasserted. 


SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON. 


At  the  head  of  our  present  number  we  distinguished  among  the  Glasgow  stu- 
place  the  portriut,  truthful  we  believe,  of  dents :  Adam  Smith  among  others  owed 
this  eminent  man  of  giant  intellect,  the  his  English  education  to  it.  As  a  Snell 
great  thinker  of  Scotland,  long  renowned  exhibitioner  Hamilton  went  to  Oxford  ; 
in  the  world  of  letters,  and  especially  in  and  he  took  his  degree  with  honors  as  a 
metaphysical  research.  Our  readers  will  first-class  man,  proceeding  ailcrwards  to 
look  with  interest  on  his  strongly  marked  A.M. 

features.  Portraits  of  him  are  rare.  In  In  1813  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
connection  with  it  we  subjoin  a  biograph-  the  Scottish  bar.  But  law,  except  the 
ical  sketch.  Roman,  did  not  receive  much  of  nis  at- 

Sir  William  Hamilton  as  head  of  the  tention ;  and  the  only  practice  he  ever 
old  family  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Preston  had  was  the  very  little  which  became  in- 
in  Haddingtonshire,  inherited  a  baronetcy  cumbent  on  him,  when,  after  a  time,  he 
created  in  1673,  but  for  a  time  dormant,  was  appointed  crown  solicitor  of  teinds 
He  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  March,  1788,  or  tithes.  Even  while  a  very  young 
in  Glasgow,  where  his  father.  Dr.  Hamil-  man,  he  had  acquired  no  small  part  of  his 
ton,  was  a  professor  in  the  University  ;  singular  and  varied  stock  of  knowledge ; 
and  there  he  received  the  earlier  part  of  and  mental  philosophy  began  early  to  be 
his  academical  education.  The  Snell  his  favorite  pursuit.  On  the  death  of 
foundation  of  exhibitions  in  Balliol  Col-  Thomas  Brown,  in  1820,  ho  stood  for  the 
ege  has  long  been  a  prize  for  the  more  professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
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University  of  Edinburgh  :  but  Mr.  Wil- 1 
son  wad  the  successful  candidate.  Next 
year,  on  the  nomination  of  the  bar,  he  be¬ 
came  Professor  of  Universal  History  in 
the  same  University.  This  appointment, 
little  more  than  nominal  in  respect  of 
emoluments,  was  hardly  better  as  to  the 
performance  of  duty.  The  department  is 
not  in  any  way  imperative  on  students ; 
and  it  never  commanded  pupils  unless  for 
a  while  under  the  elder  Tytler.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam,  being,  though  not  rich,  yet  indepen¬ 
dent  of  professional  drudgery,  was  left, 
undisturbed  and  undiverted,  to  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  his  studies  and  speculations.  It 
was  long  before  these  bore  fruits  visible 
to  any  but  his  immediate  friends.  For 
the  digesting  of  his  thoughts  he  was  near¬ 
ly  as  independent  of  the  necessity  of 
writing,  as  his  iron  memory  made  him  to 
be  for  the  preservation  of  liis  knowledge ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  long  shrunk  from 
the  toil  of  endeavoring  to  expound  ideas, 
for  which  he  did  not  hope  to  find  an  apt 
or  sympathizing  audience.  It  was  only, 
as  he  himself  has  declared,  on  the  pressing 
request  of  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Reviev)^  that  he  was  induced,  in  1829,  to 
give  to  that  periodical  the  first  of  a  series 
of  contributions,  which  closed  in  1839, 
and  which  unfortunately  constitutes  as 
yet  by  much  the  larger  proportion  of  his 
published  writings.  Those  papers  exhibit 
the  variety  of  his  learning  not  less  than 
its  depth ;  and  the  philosophical  essays 
which  were  among  tnem  speedily  found 
readers,  who,  if  few,  were  competent  to 
do  them  justice. 

In  1836  he  found  his  right  place ;  he 
was  appointed  by  the  town  council  of 
Edinburgh,  though  not  without  a  contest, 
to  bo  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics 
in  the  University.  He  was,  what  very 
few  of  the  Scottish  professors  holding  of¬ 
fices  thus  designated  have  been,  at  home 
in  both  of  the  ^heres  indicated  by  the 
official  title.  The  vague  term  which 
stands  second,  opened  up  to  him  in  his 
teaching  any  walk  he  might  choose  to 
tread  in  the  vast  field  of  mental  philoso¬ 
phy,  of  which  he  had  probably  in  his  stud¬ 
ies  traversed  more  than  any  other  man 
then  or  now  alive.  The  first  title  pointed 
his  way  to  one  special  mental  science, 
which  he  had  studied  in  all  its  existing 
shapes,  and  which  he  now  set  about  sys- 
teniatuung  in  harmony  M’ilh  new  lights 


that  had  dawned  on  his  own  mind.  In¬ 
stead  of  following  the  usual  professorial 
practice,  of  combining  the  whole  matter 
of  his  instructions  into  one  course  of  lec¬ 
tures,  to  be  delivered  in  one  and  the  same 
session,  (a  term  of  six  months  in  each 
year,)  he  lectured  alternately  in  the  one 
named  section  and  in  the  otlier — in  Logic 
one  year,  and  Metaphysics  the  next ;  and 
he  had  the  gratification  of  defeating,  after 
a  whimsical  squabble,  an  attempt  of  the 
town  council,  who  are  the  legal  adminis¬ 
trators  of  that  University,  to  force  him 
into  the  common  practice.  His  reputation 
and  his  influence  now  extended  rapidly. 
Long  before  1836,  he  had  become  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  learned  circles  of  Germany, 
and  had  begun  to  be  known  and  estimated 
by  m^ijr  at  home  :  the  most  eminent  for¬ 
eign  thinkers  had  concurred  with  not  a 
few  of  our  own,  in  pressing  earnestly  the 
preeminence  of  his  claim  to  the  Logic 
chair ;  and  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
Scotland,  philoso)diical  speculators  dis¬ 
covered  more  and  more  plainly  that,  in 
those  fragmentary  treatises  of  his,  there 
had  been  opened  veins  of  thought  which 
thinking  men  durst  not  leave  untested. 
His  teaching,  again,  now  w'orked  energet¬ 
ically  on  many  young  and  ardent  spirits 

fathered  round  him  in  his  lecture-room. 

here  is  not  evidence  indeed  that  his  log¬ 
ical  lectures  have  as  yet  had  much  effect 
on  his  personal  pupils.  But  the  metaphy¬ 
sical  lectures  excited  a  keen  interest  in 
philosophy  among  all  of  his  students  who 
were  qualified  for  severe  abstract  think¬ 
ing  ;  while  they  guided  the  thinking  of 
not  a  few  into  channels  in  which  it  long  or 
‘always  continued  to  flow.  He  was,  too, 
not  less  anxious  in  encouraging  and  di¬ 
recting  for  the  young  men  wide  philo¬ 
sophical  reading,  than  in  prompting  them 
to  active  philosophical  reflection  and  rea¬ 
soning. 

In  1855,  when  in  country  quarters. 
Sir  William  fractured  6  limb ;  and  he 
died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1856.  He  has  left  a  widow  and  family. 
The  manuscripts  of  his  lectures,  in  both 
divisions,  are  said  to  be  in  such  a  state  that 
they  may  be  easily  be  prepared  for  the 
press.  [The  article  on  Sir  William  in 
another  place  will  give  the  reader  more 
ample  information  of  his  literary  charac¬ 
ter. — Eurrou. 
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Madame  Octavia  Walton  Le  Vert,  in  I  rounded  by  her  royal  guests.  The  throne- 
her  SouvenirsofTravel, gives  the  following  i  room  was  a  spacious  and  noble*  saloon, 
description  of  a  ball  scene  at  the  Palace :  hung  with  crimson  satin,  the  lofty  ceiling 
Madame  Le  Vert  went  on  this  occasion  un-  supported  by  marble  columns,  and  richly 
der  the  auspices  of  the  American  Minister,  |  emblazoned  ;  while  around  it  was  a  frieze 
Mr.  Ingersoll,  always  kind  and  courteous  |  (also  of  white  marble)  representing  the 
to  his  countrymen,  as  we  ourselves  have  |  “  Wars  of  the  Roses.”  It  was  brightly 
found.  She  calls  it  the  brilliant  s^)ectacle  '  illuminated  by  the  light  which  came  from 
of  a  state  ball  given  by  (^ueen  V  ictoria.  I  crystal  globes  and  golden  candelabra. 
At  nine,  our  excellent  Minister  .and  his  '  Dazzling  was  the  scene  around  me,  re¬ 
niece,  Miss  Willcocks,  with  the  attaches  of’  splendent  as  day  with  fl.ashing  diamonds 
legation,  called  for  me,  and  in  our  respect-  i  and  sparkling  gems.  There  were  more 
ivecarriages  we  drove  through  St.  .lames’s  than  two  thousand  guests  ;  every  lady  in 
l^ark  to  Buckingham  Pahace.  liong  lines  of  magnificent  toilette,  and  every  gentleman 
soldiers  were  drawn  up  near  the  entrance,  I  in  court-dress,  or  in  uniform.  Some  de- 
and  gentlemen  in  elegant  costumes  usher-  [  lightful  music  from  Jullien’s  band  (led  by 
ed  us  into  the  cloak-room.  We  stood  j  the  famous  composer  himself)  filled  the 
some  time  looking  at  the  distinguished  and  '  grand  apartment  with  its  exi^uisite  strains, 
royal  personages  as  they  entered  ;  only  Then  the  Lord  Cluamberlam  waved  his 
those,  and  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  the  golden  wand,  the  crowd  drew  back,  and 
members  of  the  Queen’s  household,  pass-  a  large  quadrille  was  formed,  which  con¬ 
ed  that  way.  After  a  brief  delay,  we  as-  ■  sisted  of  her  Majesty  and  all  her  royal 
cended  the  great  staircase ;  on  each  side  |  visitors.  Queen  Victoria  is  much  hand- 
of  the  marble  stops,  masses  of  flowers  ’  somer  than  painters  have  represented  her. 
were  placed,  so  arranged  they  formed  im- !  She  is  not  tall,  but  her  form  is  of  graceful 
mense  beds  of  gorgeous  hue.  Entering  j  symmetry ;  and  her  bust,  arms,  and  feet, 
the  state  apartments,  we  tarried  in  the  ■  are  beautiful.  A  bright  and  beaming 
yellow  drawing-room  until  ten  o’clock.  '  smile  lights  up  her  face.  I’hen  there  is 
Then  the  guests  withdrew  from  the  center  such  a  air  of  honest,  e.amest  goodness 
of  the  room,  leaving  a  clear  space  like  an  about  her — a  genml  manner,  so  lovely  and 
avenue  betw'een  the  hedges  of  splendidly-  lovable — “  my  heart  was  quickly  won,” 
dressed  women.  As  we  thus  stood  m  and  sincerely  could  I  have  exclaimed,  like 
eager  expectation,  the  plate-glass  doors  of  her  own  loyal  subjects ;  “  (iod  8.ave  the 
the  saloon  were  thrown  open  ;  the  Lord  Queen.”  .  .  .  During  the  djincing  of 
Chamberlain,  with  a  golden  rod  in  his  the  second  quadrille,  the  Lord  Chamber- 
hand,  walked  in  backwards,  the  band  lain  w.a8  introduced  to  me,  and  after  some 
struck  up  “  God  save  the  Queen,”  and  pleasant  words  were  exchanged,  he  re- 
Victoria,  sovereign  over  many  millions  of  marked :  “  As  you  are  the  only  person 
people,  entered.  By  her  side  was  the  here,  not  present  at  the  Last  drawing-room. 
Queen  of  Hanover,  then  the  Crown  I  will  have  the  pleasure,  Madam,  of  pre- 
Princess  of  Prussia,  and  the  Duchess  of  senting  you  to  her  M.ajesty.”  Of  course 
Gloucester.  Next  came  the  Duchess  of  I  w.as  delighted  at  this  unexpected  and 
Kent,  and  the  Princess  Mary  of  Cam-  unusual  compliment,  as  presentations  at  a 
bridge ;  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  state-ball  are  not  frequent.  When  the 
the  Princess  of  Hohenlohe ;  the  Duchess  dance  was  over,  and  the  Queen  seated 
of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha  and  the  Duchess  again,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  w.aved  his 
of  Sutherland  ;«  then  .all  the  maids  of  hand  of  authority,  and  the  company  drew 
honor  and  ladies  in  waiting.  After  these  back,  leaving  a  space  vacant  in  front  of 
came  Prince  Albert  and  the  King  of  H.an-  the  throne ;  then  I  approached,  and  was 
over;  the  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar  presented  to  her  M.ajesty,  who  advanced 
and  the  Duke  of  Coburg  Gotha ;  the  Duke  and  greeted  me  in  the  most  gracious  and 
of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  and  the  Prince  kind  manner,  smiling  sweetly  as  I  curtsied 
of  Hohenlohe  ;  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  low  before  her,  and  then  passed  on  to  the 
noble  lords,  gentlemen  in  waiting,  foreign  group  of  distinguished  and  roy.al  person- 
ambassadors  and  ?ninisters.  Queen  Vic-  ages  who  encircled  her  throne.  That 
toria  moved  gracefully  along,  smiling  and  presentation  was  a  bright  and  ench.anting 
bowing  in  a  kind,  cordial  manner,  to  the  incident  to  me,  and  my  heart  bounded 
right  and  to  the  left.  Re.aching  the  with  glad  and  gratified  emotions,  as  I 
throne-room,  she  ascended  the  canopied  gazed  upon  the  amiable  and  lovely 
haut  pas^  where  she  seated  herself  sur-  Queen. 
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*  SasNCK  AND  Religion. — Would  it  not  | 
be  well  if  there  were  more  of  mutual  re- ' 
spect  and  tolerance  betwixt  the  men  of ; 
physics  and  the  men  of  faith?  We  often  | 
hear  good  people  speak  contemptuously  of ' 
the  material  sciences,  and  we  fear  that ' 
material  philosophers  often  speak  dis- ' 
dainfully  of  Bible  truth.  And  both  are  ' 
wrong.  The  Bible  is  not  an  old  wife’s  i 
fable  ;  and  the  material  universe  is  no  de- 1 
vice  of  the  devil.  The  one  and  the  other  ! 
are  equally  the  work  of  (xod ;  and  it  is  ' 
from  the  two  together  that  all  of  God  | 
can  be  gathered  which  our  sj)ecie8  is  ever 
likely  to  learn.  To  neglect  the  one  reve- ; 
iation  is  to  neglect  a  large  source  of  in-  ^ 
struction  ;  to  neglect  the  other  is  to  for- 1 
feit  everlasting  life.  But  those  large  i 
capacities  and  w'ell-balanced  judgments  ' 
which  have  put  each  in  its  proper  place 
are  very  few ;  very  few  the  men  who  have 
sanctitied  their  enthusiasm  for  science  by 
veneration  for  the  word  of  God. 

But,  secondly,  science  wants  a  soul.  It  | 
is  a  fine  exercise  of  intellect ;  but  it  wants  ! 
something  to  inspire  it — something  to 
moralize  and  to  sanctify  and  etherealizc 
it.  W e  should  hear  no  more  of  the  pride 
and  envy  and  dishonesty  of  naturalists,  if 
on  every  house  and  study-door  were  in- 1 
scribed  what  Linnmus  wrote  on  his,  | 
“  Innocui  vivite,  Numen  adest or,  bet- 1 
ter  still,  if  His  presence  were  so  re.alized 
that  they  could  never  pronounce  his  name  ! 
without  the  reverence  which  always  j 
marked  it  on  the  lips  of  the  illustrious 
Boyle.  And  it  would  give  a  new  sub¬ 
limity  to  pursuits  sublime  already,  if  every 
investigation  were  conducted  with  en¬ 
treated  help  from  God,  and  every  dis¬ 
covery  was  first  presented  to  himself  as  a 
votive  offering.  It  would  be  the  baptism 
of  science  and  the  sanctification  of  re¬ 
search,  did  every  investigator  drink  the 
spirit  of  that  most  minute,  yet  most  ma¬ 
jestic  of  our  English  sages,  who  has  re¬ 
corded  Ids  own  emotions  in  these  u'ords : 

“  When  with  bold  telescopes  I  survey  the 
stars  and  j)lanets  that  adorn  the  upper  j 
region  of  the  world  ;  and  when  with  ex¬ 
cellent  microscopes  I  discern  the  inimita¬ 
ble  subtlety  of  nature’s  curious  workman¬ 
ship,  I  find  myself  oftentimes  reduced  to 
exclaim  with  the  Psalmist :  *  IIow  mani¬ 
fold  are  thy  works,  O  Lord  I  in  wisdom 
hast  thou  made  them  all.’  And  when  I 
have  been  losing  myself  in  admiration  of 
what  1  can  not  comprehend,  1  am  often 


obliged  to  interrupt  my  inquiries  in  the 
words  of  the  A])08tlc :  ‘  Oh !  the  depth 
of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God ;  how  unsearchable 
are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past 
finding  out.’  ” 

But  to  conclude.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
has  pronounced  a  firm  faith,  if  it  could  be 
attained,  the  greatest  of  blessings.  May 
I  be  permitted  to  say,  that  had  he  devoted 
a  tithe  of  the  pains  to  the  attainment  of 
this  faith  which  he  gave  to  the  pursuit  of 
fame,  that  blessing  would  have  been  his 
ow’n  ?  And  if  it  would  have  been  a  bless¬ 
ing  when  he  wrote  these  words,  how  infi¬ 
nitely  greater  before  he  died !  When  the 
raptures  of  the  Royal  Institution  were 
over ;  when  the  grand  battery  was  cor- 
rodedj  and  there  were  no  new  metallic 
bases  to  discover;  when  the  miner  was 
pursuing  his  clammy  path  by  the  light  of 
the  safety  lamp,  and  the  hosannahs  to  the 
inventor  had  died  away ;  when  poetry  and 
brilliant  memories  were  all  that  remained 
to  the  paralytic  exile,  a  true  faith  would 
have  been  a  priceless  blessing.  Yes ;  had 
he  been  able  to  say,  “  I  know  whom  I 
have  believed,”  there  would  have  been  no 
need  to  inscribe  so  often  in  his  mournful 
diary,  “Valde  Miserabilis and  had  he 
found  a  friend  in  the  Divine  Redeemer, 
that  Saviour’s  benignant  presence  would 
have  bet'll  the  best  “  Consolation  of 
Travel.”  And  so,  the  time  is  coming 
when  you  will  recognize  as  the  greatest 
blessing,  this  firm  iaith — the  faith  which 
sustained  the  dying  hours  of  Boyle  and 
Haller,  of  Pascal,  Ray,  and  Boerhaave ; 
and  would  gladly  exchange  the  trust  in 
Jesus  Christ  expressed  by  Clementine 
Cuvier  for  all  the  proud  renow’n  of  her 
illustrious  father.  When  the  laboratory 
fire  is  out,  or  the  telescope  lens  is  rusty  ; 
when  survivors  are  turning  over  your 
herbarium,  or  are  trying  to  puzzle  out 
your  unarranged  collections,  it  will  make 
little  difference  to  you  how  many  pages 
of  Society  Transactions  you  filled,  or  to 
how  many  productions  of  nature  your 
name  is  attached.  But  it  wall  make  all 
the  difference  it*  you  have  been  a  believer 
in  Jesus,  and  if  now  and  then  some  Christ¬ 
ian  friend  pay  a  tender  and  hoi>eful  visit 
to  a  fellow-believer’s  tomb,  over  which  a 
voice  from  heaven  has  said :  “  Blessed  are 
the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.” — Dr. 
Hamilton. 
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Death  and  Immobtalitt  :  The  Old 
Year  and  the  New. — Life,  with  all  it« 
nmiles  and  tears,  is  over.  The  last  smile  , 
has  lighted  up  the  features,  the  last  tear  | 
has  bedewed  the  cheek,  and  the  ebfui 
door  of  Death  rolls  back,  and  the  old 
man,  with  hoary  locks  and  palsied  frame, 
creeps  in.  With  no  violent  shock  has 
the  silver  cord  been  loosed,  by  no  sudden 
stroke  has  the  golden  bowl  been  broken. 
Gently  life  has  faded  away,  and  the  man 
sleeps — peacefully,  calmlv,  soundly — now 
that  the  day’s  work  is  ^one.  But  then, 
death  is  not  an  unconscious  sleep.  While 
the  body — the  garment  of  the  soul — lies 
in  the  tomb,  the  spirit  is  w'akeful  and 
active  in  another  world,  soaring  from 
height  to  height  of  celestial  bliss,  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  unutterable  glory,  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  bosom  of  eternal  love.  Death 
is  only  another  name  for  immortality. 

The  changing  seasons  remind  us  forcibly 
of  the  mortal  and  immortal  life  of  man. 
If  we  could  observe  these  changes  but 
once,  they  would  have  no  such  lessons  as 
their  fixed  recurrence  impresses  on  us.  j 
The  year  is  born — it  is  full  of  hope  and 
promise ;  as  it  grow's  older  these  promises 
are  fulfilled,  these  hopes  are  realized. 
The  buds  blossom,  the  earth  is  clothed 
with  verdure,  the  air  is  laden  with  per¬ 
fume  ;  in  its  full  maturity  the  year  revels 
in  the  wealth  of  nature — ^the  clustering 
vine  is  purpled,  and  the  ripening  coin 
gilded,  for  the  harvest.  The  year  Is  rich ; 
its  gamer-houses  full,  and  the  sun  shines 
brightly  on  the  bare  fields ;  but  it  does 
not  shine  as  it  did  in  June,  the  air  is  not 
BO  warm  as  it  was,  the  days  are  shorter 


than  they  were,  indications  of  decay  begin 
to  show  themselves.  A  mist  hangs  over 
field  and  meadow  in  the  morning,  and 
gathers  there  .at  night ;  then  the  wind  gets 
sharp  an«i  chilly,  then  a  few  snow-fiakes 
tall,  and  then  the  frost  sets  in,  and  the  days 
creep  on,  dark  and  lowering,  till  the  end 
comes,  and  the  brave  old  year  breathes 
his  last,  and  is  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

Supposing  we  only  saw  this  once — saw 
Nature  live  through  spring  and  summer, 
saw  her  yield  her  fruit  in  Autumn,  and 
die  in  bleak  December — we  might  deplore 
the  min,  and  imagine  that  the  decay  was 
death.  But  nature  teaches  us  a  better 
lesson ;  she  dies  only  to  revive  again — 
dies  only  to  live  Mith  renewed  vitality — 
and  the  worltl  breaks  forth  into  a  second 
spring. 

So  it  is  with  man ;  and  this  thought 
teaches  us  to  hang  the  tomb  with  gar- 
l.ands,  and  rejoice  that  the  death-day  of 
the  body  is  the  birthday  of  the  soul. 

186Y  has  led  a  strange  and  eventful  life, 
and  with  a  handsome  patrimony  he  leaves 
i  a  heavy  responsibility  to  the  young  heir — 
to  1868  ;  but  the  new  year  will  be  able  to 
overcome  every  difficulty,  discharge  ever\' 
liability,  and  triumph  over  every  obstacle. 
We  have  confidence  in  his  power  and 
energy ;  and  when  the  bells  are  ringing 
at  midnight — a  knell  for  the  old  year,  a 
peal  for  the  new — we  shall  part  company 
with  1857  on  the  best  of  terms,  for  he  has 
been  a  good  old  year,  and  a  wealthy,  and 
welcome  the  new  year  with  a  hearty  re¬ 
ception,  trusting  that  he  will  follow  brave¬ 
ly  in  his  father’s  steps,  and  better  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  sire. 


Marriage  in  Norway. — In  Norway, 
we  are  told,  the  marriage  ceremony  usually 
takes  place  in  winter,  when  traveling  is 
comparatively  easy,  and  the  peasants  are 
unoccupied.  A  week  before  the  import¬ 
ant  day,  messengers  are  sent  round,  to 
invite  the  proprietors  and  servants  in  all 
the  neighboring  farms.  The  room  where 
the  marriage  is  to  take  place  is  festooned 


with  green  boughs ;  huge  pieces  of  beef, 
and  large  bottles  of  com-brandy  have 
been  prepared  by.  the  careful  housewife, 
in  royal  abundance ;  and  all  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  for  miles  round,  have  contributed  to 
supply  any  deficiency  in  the  articles  of 
china  and  plate.  Soon  the  gallop  of 
horses  is  heard,  and  the  pretty,  light 
sledges  come  jingling  into  the  courtyard. 
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The  puests  are  received  with  a  true 
“  nortliem  welcome.”  They  are  made 
to  sit  down  by  the  blazing  fire,  and  plied 
with  beer  and  corn-brandy,  to  counteract 
the  benumbing  eifects  of  a  winter’s  jour¬ 
ney.  The  jingling  bells  are  again  heard 
without,  heralding  the  approach  of  a  fresh 
party ;  and  thus  the  guests  continue  to 
arrive  for  hours,  until  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  people  are  assembled. 

After  a  substantial  breakfast  has  been 
discussed,  the  betrothed  pair  are  brought 
forward  by  their  relations  and  seated  in 
state  in  the  midst  of  the  great  room,  on 
two  chairs  covered  with  a  silk  cloak.  The 
priest  blesses  them,  and,  when  the  prayers 
are  finished,  proceeds  to  a  table  on  which 
a  servant  has  placed  a  large  plate.  Ad¬ 
dressing  the  company  generally,  he  recom¬ 
mends  the  young  couple  to  their  notice. 


Every  one  knows  what  the  pith  of  this 
harangue  will  be  ;  and  purses  are  furtively 
drawn  forth. 

The  relations  come  forward  first,  and 
deposit  upon  the  plate  certain  bright 
crown  pieces,  specially  reserved  for  the 
occasion.  Then  come  the  rich  neighbors, 
some  of  whom  give  as  much  as  sixteen  or 
eighteen  shillings  each.  The  servants 
bring  up  the  rear,  each  with  his  or  her 
little  contribution  to  the  stock  ;  and  then 
the  company  seat  themselves  at  table. 
The  guests  remain  for  two  or  three  days. 
They  sit  down  to  table  in  successive 
parties,  and  sleep  in  the  great  stables  and 
out-houses,  Avrapped  in  their  furs.  But 
when  the  guests  have  departed,  and  the 
newly-married  couple  come  to  count  the 
contents  of  the  pkate,  they  find  that  their 
hospitality  has  not  left  them  losers. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 


Wk  have  received  numerous  and  verj' 
strong  expressions  of  high  gratification 
with  the  January  Embellishment.  Not 
on  our  owTi  account,  but  to  verify  the 
accuracy  and  truthfulness  of  the  portraits 
to  any  of  our  readers,  we  incloserl  a  copy  of 
the  ])rint  to  an  eminent  Scotch  gentleman 
now  sojourning  in  Boston,  and  who  was 
the  personal  fnend  and  neighbor  of  the 
late  lamented  Hugh  Miller.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  his  reply,  which  was  not  received 
in  time  for  the  last  number : 

Boston,  December  15,  1867. 
Editor  of  the  Eclectic  Magazine  :  \ 

Rkv.  Dear  Sir  :  On  my  return  to  Bos¬ 
ton  I  found  the  very  beautiful  print  of 
the  portraits  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his 
literary  “  Friends  at  Abbotsford,”  and  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  some  good  genius  had 
guided  you  to  send  me  this  gem  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  when  every  Scotch¬ 
man’s  heart  is  at  home  in  ane  Coun¬ 


tries^  Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  this 
gift,  and  to  express  the  pleasure  I  feel  in 
seeing  the  old  lamiliar  faces  of  those  whom 
I  personally  knew,  namely,  Scott,  Wil¬ 
son,  Lockhart,  Jeffrey,  Ferguson,  Allen 
and  Wilkie,  preserved  in  this  form.  Your 
artist  has  succeeded  in  producing  most 
exquisite  likenesses  of  these  notable  men, 
as  all  will  acknowledge  who  ever  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  them.  The  por¬ 
traits  of  Mackenzie,  Crabbe,  Wordsworth, 
Moore,  Campbell,  and  Constable,  are  from 
the  best  paintings  in  the  old  country,  and 
are  admirable  renderings  of  them.  Alto¬ 
gether,  I  feel  as  if  in  every  face  and  form 
and  feature  and  expression,  I  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  in  the  society  and  to  see  the 
living  galaxy. 

Your  artist  deserves  the  highest  praise 
for  his  successful  production  of  one  of  the 
richest  mementos  that  has  ever  adorned 
the  pages  of  any  publication  in  cither  old 
or  new  world. 
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From  tbe  London  Times. 


THE  EARTHQUA 

On  Wednesday  evening,  I  was  sitting 
in  a  salon  in  our  residence  here  on  the 
Cbiatamone,  situate  on  the  immediate 
shore  of  the  Bay,  when  one  of  our  serv¬ 
ants  rushed  into  the  room  to  ask  what 
was  the  matter,  supposing  that  we  had 
knocked  violently  at  the  door  of  the 
room.  Immediately  the  windows  and 
doors  began  to  rattle  in  the  strangest 
manner.  Immagining  that  it  might  pro¬ 
ceed  from  one  of  those  sudden  coups  de 
vent  so  frequent  in  this  climate,  I  opened 
the  windows  and  M’alked  out  on  the  bal¬ 
cony.  The  atmosphere  was  still,  the  most 
profound  calm  prevailed,  not  a  cloud 
could  be  seen.  It  was  a  splendid  star¬ 
light  night.  I  returned  into  the  salon, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  felt  the  floor  alter¬ 
nately  sinking  and  rising  and  affected  like 
that  of  the  cabin  of  a  vessel  which  rolls 
and  pitches.  In  the  next  room,  where 
two  young  ladies  had  just  gone  to  bed,  I 
heard  that  they  found  it  difficult  to  keep  in 
the  bed.  The  maid  who  attended  them 
said  the  walls  were  falling.  I  looked  at  a 
large  bronze  chandelier  suspended  from 
the  center  of  the  ceiling  of  the  salon,  and, 
to  my  astonishment,  saw  it  swinging  ex¬ 
actly  like  a  lamp  Buspcnde<l  in  the  cabin 
of  a  vessel  in  a  storm.  The  character  of 
the  phenomenon  was  no  longer  doubtful. 
I  looked  at  my  watch.  The  hour  was  a 
quarter  past  ten  exactly.  As  the  most 
exact  means  of  estimating  the  undulation, 
I  observed  the  movement  of  the  large 
chandelier.  This  is  a  large  bronze  lustre, 
weighing  400  or  500  pounds.  The  dis¬ 
tance  from  its  point  oi  suspension  to  the 
lowest  point  of  its  axis  is  about  ten  feet. 
Its  motion  at  first  seemed  to  be  that  of  a 
pendulum,  the  arc  of  vibration  of  the  low¬ 
est  point  being  about  two  feet,  but  this 
iinmedi^ly  changed  to  the  motion  of  a 
conical  pendulum ;  the  lowest  point  of 
the  axis  described  a  circle,  or  rather  an 
ellipse,  the  major  axis  of  which  was  about 
two  feet.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
phenomenon  began  with  a  tremulous 
movement  of  the  foundation  of  the  house, 
manifested  by  tbe  rattling  of  t^ie  doors 
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and  windows,  and  th.at  this,  after  a  short 
interval,  was  succeeded  by  two  undula¬ 
tions,  propagated,  as  it  would  seem  by  the 
conical  swing  of  the  lustre,  iu  two  differ¬ 
ent  directions.  All  tliat  I  have  here 
taken  so  many  lines  to  describe,  took 
place  within  two,  or  at  the  most  three 
minutes.  Of  course  the  lustre,  once 
thrown  into  a  state  of  oscillation,  con¬ 
tinued  to  swing  for  a  much  more  con¬ 
siderable  time. 

Such  being  what  I  witnessed  personally, 
I  ascertained  afterwards  that  similar  phe¬ 
nomena  were  presented  in  other  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  hotel.  The  swinging  ot  the 
lustres  was  even  greater,  but  this  arose 
no  doubt  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  smaller  and  their  line  of  suspension 
shorter.  The  bells  of  the  hotel  were  all 
set  a-ringing.  The  pendulum  of  a  large 
house-clock  standing  in  the  hall,  rattled 
against  the  clock-case.  A  gentleman  ly¬ 
ing  asleep  upon  a  sofa  on  the  ground-floor 
was  flung  off  u|)on  the  floor. 

A  man-servant  of  ours  occupied  a  neigh¬ 
boring  apartment  with  his  wife  and  two 
children.  The  bed  of  one  of  the  children 
was  overturned,  and  a  lamp  standing  on 
the  table  was  thrown  on  the  floor.  The 
population  generally,  soon  after  the  shock, 
went  out  into  the  squares,  places,  and 
other  open  spaces.  The  wealthier  classes 
ordered  out  their  carriages,  in  which  they 
passed  the  chief  part  of  the  night  in  driv¬ 
ing  on  the  Chiaja  road,  which  runs  along 
the  borders  of  the  bay  wide  enough  to 
keep  clear  of  fulling  houses.  The  people 
who  filled  the  squares  and  other  open 
spaces,  lighted  fires  and  passed  the  night 
around  them.  Many  families  had  chairs 
and  benches  brought  from  their  apart¬ 
ments  into  the  Piazza  lieale,  the  Largo 
de  Castello,  the  Santa  Lucia,  and  other 
like  places,  where  they  sat  during  the 
night  awaiting  a  recurrence  of  the  sliocks. 

In  some  house's  the  tliin  partitions 
which  divide  room  from  room  and  the 
ceilings  were  cracked ;  some  damage  is 
also  said  to  have  been  done  to  the  British 
Hospital. 
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On  the  night  succeeding  the  phenome¬ 
non,  (Thursdajr,)  the  population,  imagining 
that  a  repetition  of  the  shocks  might  be 
expected  about  the  same  hour,  crowded 
again  into  the  squares  and  open  spaces, 
\^ere  the^  passed  jiart  of  the  night. 

At  the  Koyal  Observatory  on  the  Capo 
di  Monte,  two  astronomical  clocks,  the 
pendulums  of  which  vibrate  in  the  plane 
of  the  prime  vertical,  (that  is,  east  and 
west,)  were  stopped.  Other  clocks  in  the 
Observatory,  however,  continued  to  go 
regularly.  The  employM  of  the  Observa¬ 
tory  estimated  the  continuance  of  the  first 
shock  to  be  five,  and  that  of  the  second 
twenty-five  seconds.  They  considered 
the  direction  of  the  undulations  to  be 
from  south  to  north.  They  jwreeived 
two  other  slight  shocks  at  three  and  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  Thursday. 

Whether  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
has  any  connection  with  or  dependence 
upon  this  class  of  phenomena  is  not  cer¬ 
tainly  known.  Here  the  w'eather  for  six 
weeks  back  has  been  like  that  of  June  in 
London.  The  rain  has  fallen,  and  the 
sunsliine  has  been  almost  uninterrupted. 
The  sirocco  has  alternated  with  the  venla 
di  terra,  the  one  corresponding  to  our 
warm  south-west  wind,  and  the  other  to 
our  cold  north-east.  Vesuvius  has  been 
very  active,  throwing  up  constantly 
showers  of  incandescent  matter,  which  at 
night  presents  from  time  to  time  the  j 
appearance  of  what  is  called  the  “  bou- 1 


qnct”  in  artificial  fireworks.  A  slight 
eruption  of  lava  took  place  last  week ; 
and  it  has  been  observed  that  the  activity 
of  the  volcano  was  considerably  abated 
for  two  days  before  the  shock. 

At  Atessa,  a  town  near  Sala,  half  the 
houses  arc  reduced  to  ruins.  In  Padula, 
another  town  in  that  district,  more  than 
100  houses  have  been  thrown  down,  with 
an  unknown  number  of  persons  buried 
under  them.  In  La  PoUa,  another  town 
of  that  neighborhood,  the  disastera  have 
been  enormous  and  the  victims  numerous, 
but  unascertained ;  among  them,  how¬ 
ever,  is  included  a  brigade  of  gendarme¬ 
rie.  In  Auletta,  Petrosa,  and  Caggiauo 
ruin  and  death  have  occurred  to  an  un¬ 
known  extent.  In  Salerno,  many  build¬ 
ings,  including  two  churches,  the  Inten- 
dant’s  palace,  and  the  barracks  of  the 
gendarmerie,  are  gravely  damaged. 
Near  Salerno,  a  church  and  belfky  have 
fallen,  killing  two  ladies.  In  Campagna, 
numerous  houses  are  cracked,  includutg 
that  of  the  Superintendent. 

In  the  Basilicata  at  Polenza,  the  disas¬ 
ters  have  been  extensive.  Numerous 
buildings  have  been  thrown  down,  bury¬ 
ing  unknown  numbers  beneath  their 
ruins.  A  broken  telegraphic  dispatch 
from  Bari  and  Campo  Basso  has  excited 
great  alarm,  as  it  would  appear  to  signify 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  these 
I  places  bave  been  destroyed. 
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New-York  Histobicai.  SoarrT. — A  Diacoursc 
ia  Coramerooration  of  the  Fifty-third  Anniversary  of 
the  Now-York  Historical  Society,  and  of  tlie  dedi¬ 
cation  of  their  new  Edifice,  Nov.  17,  1867,  was  de-  ; 
liverod  by  John  W.  Francis,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  the  oldest  j 
member  of  the  Society.  (Pp.  232.)  On  its  conclusion, 
the  Rev.  Francis  L  Hawks,  D.D.,  moved  that  the  ' 
thanks  of  the  Society  be  present^  to  Dr.  I'Yancis  ! 
for  his  highly  interesting  address,  and  that  a  copy 
be  request^  for  publication.  It  has  been  publisliedL 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  Discourse  forms  a 
great  historic  chapter  in  the  history  of  New-York, 
such  as  few  men,  if  any  beside  Dr.  F.,  could  have 
so  well  writteu,  His  age,  his  public  and  profeasioual 
life,  his  very  extensive  intercourse  with  public  men. 


and  his  giant  memory,  have  enabled  him  to  gather 
up  and  condense  into  <me  great  historic  picture- 
sketch  the  leading  events,  personal,  social,  political, 
and  institutional,  of  New-York,  during  “  the  last  half 
century."  All  who  take  an  interest  in  the  past  and 
present  history  of  New-Yort  should  poeecao  a  copy, 
which  ia  full  of  interest  and  information. 

Stories  and  Legends  or  Travel  and  History. 

For  Children.  By  Grace  Greenwood.  Boston : 

TicknorA  Fields.  1867.  New-York:  for  sale  Ly 

Stringer  &  Townsend.  Pp.  290. 

These  Stories  and  Legends  are  written  in  gracefiil 
language  and  beauUftil  style,  and  well  suited  to  inter- 
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est,  and  instruct  children,  who,  if  they  are  young, 
are  a  very  important  portion  of  the  community  pre¬ 
sent  and  prospective.  We  lieartily  welcome  all 
well-directed  efforts  and  books  adapt^  to  form  the 
character  and  mould  the  minds  of  those  young  immor¬ 
talities.  This  book  should  have  been  in  large  demand 
for  the  holidays.  It  is  not  too  late  yet 

Twih  Roses.  A  Narrative.  By  Ahna  Cora  Rit¬ 
chie.  Boston:  Ticknor  A  Melds.  New-York: 
Stringer  &  Townsend.  18<i7.  Pp.  273. 

“  How  have  voa  nud«  divlsioa  of  joarMlt  t 
An  apple,  cleft  tn  two,  ta  not  more  twain 
Than  these  two  ereatoree.” — Shakspbabs. 

The  Twin  Roses  fills  twenty  chapters,  and  belongs 
to  the  series  of  narratives  commenc^  in  “Mimic  Life.” 
It  is  dedicated,  by  the  iair  authoress,  to  her  nine  sis¬ 
ters,  “  nine  of  the  brightest  links  in  life’s  chain.” 

Three  Date  ie  MEimns ;  or,  Sketciies  of  the 
PuHuc  AKD  Private  Life  of  the  Old  Eotpt- 
lANB.  By  Dr.  Max  Uhleiiann,  Instructor  in 
Egyptian  Antiquities,  in  the  University  d' Gottin¬ 
gen.  Translate  from  the  German  by  E.  Good¬ 
rich  Shith.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Uppincott  A 
Co.  1858. 

Antiquities  are  fiill  of  interest  and  instruction. 
They  teU  us  of  by-gone  ages  and  generations.  Who 
that  has  clamber^  the  mouldering  walls  of  the  Coli¬ 
seum  at  Rome — wandered  along  the  silent  and  de¬ 
serted  streets  of  the  exhumed  cities  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii — does  not  feel  if  walking  side 
by  side  in  the  company  of  those  who  lived  1800 
years  ago  T  How  much  more  of  interest,  then,  to 
travel  back  3000  years,  “into  the  rear  of  time,” on 
a  visit  to  Ancient  Egypt,  to  enter  its  cities— walk 
their  streets — converse  with  their  inhabitants — ob¬ 
serve  their  customs — their  modes  of  worship— their 
superstitions — their  daily  avocations — and  listen  to 
the  very  tones  of  their  voices.  This  would  be  a  rare 
luxury.  As  much  akin  to  this  as  possible,  is  the  de¬ 
sign  of  this  book  of  Dr.  Uhlemann.  As  if  by  the 
wand  of  the  enclumtcr,  he  takes  his  readers  back  to 
those  ancient  days,  and  shows  tliem  the  wonders  of 
tlie  land  of  Egypt 

Mr.  Smith  has  done  a  good  service  to  historic 
literature,  in  bringing  out  fiom  behind  the  German 
curtain  this  beautiful  and  instructive  panorama  of 
ancient  scenes  and  objects  in  Egypt  before  the  eyes 
and  minds  of  American  readers,  llis  learning,  his 
talents,  and  familiarity  with  languages,  well  fit  him 
for  the  work.  It  can  liardly  fail  to  to  read  with  in¬ 
terest  by  multitudes. 

Recollectionb  of  Other  Lands;  Switeerland, 
Italy,  Paleotine,  Etc.  By  Wiluam  Gibson, 
B.A  London.  1857. 

The  following  elegant  apostrophe  commemorates 
Mr.  Gibson’s  approach  to  the  sliores  of  Italy,  and 
seems  to  liave  toen  inspired  by  a  very  classi^  en¬ 
thusiasm:  “0  steam,  thou  subtle  thing!  push  to 
and  fro,  more  quickly  still,  the  piston-rod.  Paddle- 
wheels  I  more  rapidly  still  revolve  ye.  Breeses, 
pro[»tious  and  favorable!  more  briskly  blow  ye. 
Bravo!  Vesuviol  thou  plowest  well  the  waves; 
but  just  for  once,  haste  thy  swift  oourse  more  swiftly 
still;  for  thou  art  canying  breathlessly  expectant 
spirits,  panting  to  tread  the  Italian  soil  Sailors! 
prompt  obey  the  captain’s  voice.  Helmsman !  steer 
well  the  vessel’s  course.  Clouds!  darkening  the 
sky  and  dimming  the  viakm,  all  clear  away.  Hea¬ 


vens  !  brightly  shine  ye,  and  put  on  your  azure  blue. 
Sun !  gild  the  landscape  all  witli  glory ;  for  eager 
wo  long  to  gaze,  unhindered,  upon  the  fair  Ligurian 
shore.”  This  may  to  termed,  without  disrespect, 
the  eloquence  of  the  pump — very  ejaculatory. 

Another  Scottish  Sono-'Writer. — ^The  Jfenfroac 
Standard  says :  “Alexander  Laing,  the  author  of 
many  beautiful  Scottish  lyrics,  breathed  his  last  on 
Wednesday  morning,  at  Brechin.  Ho  ventured  on 
the  publication  of  his  pieces  in  one  volume  under 
the  title  of  ‘Wayside  Flowers,'  and  this  has  gone 
through  two  editions,  and  a  Uiiid  is  now  in  progress. 
His  ‘Archie  Allan,*  ‘  Mary,  the  Maid  of  Montrose,* 
and  the  ‘Braes  of  Mar,*  entitle  him  to  rank  high 
among  our  Scottish  writers.*’ 

Two  Millions  of  Tons  of  Silver. — The  ocean 
holds  dissolved  two  millions  of  tons  of  silver.  To 
three  French  chemists  the  discovery  is  due.  They 
took  gallons  of  water  from  the  coast  of  St.  Malo,  a 
few  leagues  fiom  land,  and  analyzed  it  in  two  ways. 

I  A  portion  of  the  water  they  acted  upon  by  the  usual 
tests  for  silver,  and  the  presence  of  the  precious  me¬ 
tal  was  clearly  ascertained.  The  remainder  of  tlio 
water  they  evaporated,  and  the  salt  they  obtained 
tliey  toiled  with  lead.  This  gave  them  a  button  of 
impure  lead,  which  they  subjected  to  what  is  termed 
cupellatiou.  This  rather  grand  word  denotes  a  very 
simple  process.  The  button  is  placed  upon  a  little 
tiny  saucer  made  of  lime,  and  is  submitted  to  a  heat 
sufficient  to  melt  lead,  but  not  high  enough  to  affect 
the  silver,  should  any  to  present.  The  lead  soon 
begins  to  melt,  and  as  it  melts,  it  is  sucked  up  by 
the  porous  httle  saucer,  or  cupel ;  it  groiva  smaller 
and  smaller  unUl  no  lead  remains,  and  hi  its  place  is 
a  little  brilliant  speck,  far  brighter  than  the  boiling 
load.  The  cupel  is  then  removed  from  the  fire,  and 
as  it  cools,  the  red-hot  spark  cools  too^  and  you  have 
a  homeopatliic  globule  ^  silver,  very  much  like  one 
of  those  small  pills  that  druggists  delude  smokers 
into  buying  to  take  away  the  smell  of  the  fragrant 
weed.  The  operation  is  very  simple,  and  is  the  or¬ 
dinary  mode  of  procuring  silver  from  the  ore.  An¬ 
alyses  are  being  made  in  this  way  every  day  at  tlio 
Mint  When  the  presence  of  silver  is  doubtful,  tlio 
work  is  most  exciting.  An  English  ore  whs  so 
tested  the  other  day,  and,  sure  enough,  after  a  few 
minutes  of  anxious  watching,  shone  forth  a  briglit 
spark  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  The  ore  proved 
a  very  rich  one,  and  we  sliall  most  likely  soon  hear 
more  about  it 

Allowances  to  the  Royal  Faeily. — On  Mon¬ 
day  a  pariiamcntaiy  paper  was  issued,  showing  that 
in  the  year  that  ended  March  last,  the  allowaiices 
made  to  several  members  of  the  royal  family  and  to 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  amounted  to  £163,705.  No 
part  is  paid  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  but,  after 
certain  annuities,  it  is  repaid  into  the  Exchequer. 
The  sum  so  repaid  was  £34,000. 

The  Government  of  Indu. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Directors  of  the  East-India  House  on  Tuesday,  the 
diairman  said :  I  have  to  inform  the  Court  that  the 
deputy  chairman  and  myself  saw  Lord  Palmerston 
by  appointment  on  Saturday  morning  last,  and  he 
communicated  to  us  that  it  is  the  intention  of  her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  propose  to  Parliament,  when 
it  meets  next  year,  a  bill  to  place  the  government  of 
the  Queen's  East-India  donjons  under  the  direct 
authority  of  the  Crowu. 
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Fallen  Majestt. — Eaglos  are  subject  to  diseases 
of  tlio  flesh,  bone,  and  blood,  just  like  the  veriest 
poultry  that  die  of  croup  and  consumption  on  the 
dung-hill  before  the  byredoor.  Sickness  blinds  tlie 
eye  that  Ood  framed  to  pierce  the  sun,  and  weakens 
the  wing  ttiat  dallies  with  the  tempest  Then  the 
eagle  feels  how  vain  is  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  Ho  is  hawked  at  by  the  mousing 
owl,  whose  instinct  instructs  him  tliat  these  talons 
lAve  lost  their  grasp,  and  these  pinions  their  death¬ 
blow.  The  eagle  lies  for  weeks  famishing  in  his 
eyry,  and,  hunger-driven  over  the  ledge,  leaves  it 
to  ascend  no  more.  He  is  dethroned,  and  wa8te<l  to 
mere  bones — a  bunch  of  feathers ;  his  flight  is  now 
slower  than  that  of  the  buzzard ;  he  floats  himself 
along  now  with  diflBculty  from  knoll  to  knoll,  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  shrieking  magpies,  bufleted  by  the  cor- 
by,  and  lying  on  bis  back,  like  a  recreant,  before  the 
l)eak  of  the  raven,  who,  a  month  ago,  was  terrified 
to  hop  round  the  carcase  till  the  king  of  the  air  was 
satiated,  and  gave  his  permission  to  croaking  sooty 
to  dig  into  the  bowels  he  liimself  had  sc'oructL  Yet 
he  is  a  noble  aim  to  the  fowler  still :  you  break 
a  wing  and  a  leg,  and  fear  to  touch  him  with  your 
hand ;  your  dog  feels  the  iron  clutch  of  his  talons 
constricted  in  the  death  pang,  and  holding  him  up 
you  wonder  that  sucli  an  anatomy — fur  his  weight 
is  not  more  than  throe  pounds — could  drive  his  claws 
through  that  shaggy  hide  till  blood  sprang  to  tlie 
blow. —  Christophtr  North, 

Valcahle  Discovert. — Tlic  French  Emperor  and 
Empress  lately  went  to  Neuflly  to  witness  some  ex¬ 
periments,  conducted  by  M.  Cartcron,  the  inventor 
of  a  process  for  rendering  wood  tissues  of  all  sorts, 
theatrical  decorations,  etc.,  incombustible.  The  ex- 
l>eriment8  are  reported  to  have  boon  entirely  suocess- 
fuL  Fire  was  applietl  to  ladies’  dresses  of  the  most 
gauze-like  materials,  but  they  would  not  bum.  An 
officer’s  tent,  containing  a  bed  with  muslin  curtains, 
resisted  the  a])plication  of  numerous  flaming  torches. 
A  cottage,  half  of  which  was  secured  by  M.  Cartcr- 
on's  preparation,  and  the  other  half  tilled  with  straw, 
was  set  on  Are  on  the  unprotected  aide ;  the  flames 
raged  with  fury,  and  consumed  half  of  the  building, 
but  tlte  fire  dietl  away  when  it  reached  the  prepaml 
|tart,  and  left  it  altogether  intact  A  theater,  with 
idl  its  scenery,  ropes,  and  decorations  was  attempted 
to  be  burnt  in  vain.  Their  Majesties,  who  remained 
upwards  of  an  hour,  expressed  great  satisfaction  at 
what  they  had  witnessed,  and  the  Emperor  gave 
5u0fr.  to  the  workmen  employed. 

Ea8t-India,  (Area,  Poptlatiox.  Etc.) — A  return 
fh>m  the  Statistical  Office  of  the  Eost-India  House 
gives  tho  area  and  population  of  each  division  of  each 
Presidency  of  India,  comprising  the  area  and  esti¬ 
mated  population  of  native  states.  It  appears  that  < 
there  is  In  the  British  States,  under  the  government 
of  tho  Governor-General  of  India  in  council,  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  2.3,255,972  within  an  area  of  246,050  square 
miles ;  under  Xhe  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal, 
40,862,397,  within  an  area  of  221,969  square  miles; 
under  tho  Lieutonant-Govemor  of  North-Western 
Provinces,  33,656,193,  within  an  area  of  106,759 
miles;  under  the  Madras  government,  22,437,297, 
within  an  area  of  132,090  miles;  and  under  the 
Bombay  government,  11,790,042,  within  an  area  of 
131,544,911 — making  a  total  population  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Htates  of  131,990,901,  within  an  area  of  837,412 
miles.  In  the  Native  States  there  is  in  the  Presi¬ 


dency  of  Bengal  a  population  of  38,702,206,  within 
an  area  of  515,533  miles;  in  tho  I’residency  of  Ma¬ 
dras,  5,21.3,671,  in  an  area  of  51,802  miles;  and  in 
the  I’residoncy  of  Bombay,  4,460,370,  in  an  area  of 
60,575  miles;  making  a  total  of  population  in  those 
States  in  the  three  Presidencies  of  48,376,247,  witli- 
in  an  area  of  627,910  miles.  In  the  Foreign  States, 
there  is  a  French  population  of  203,887,  within  an 
area  of  1 88  miles ;  and  a  Portuguese  population  of 
313,262  in  an  area  of  1066  miles;  making  a  total 
population  in  those  States  of  517,149,  in  an  area  of 
1254  miles.  The  grand  total  population  in  all  tho 
States  is  180,884,297,  within  an  area  of  1,466,576 
square  milea 

Libraries  in  Paria — Paris  at  present  possesses 
thirty-five  large  librariea  Some  are  public ;  others 
are  partly  so;  and  the  greater  number  are  exclu¬ 
sively  devoted  to  certain  ostablishmenta  The  pub¬ 
lic  libraries  are:  the  Bibliothcque  Irap^riale,  with 
1,400,000  fprinted  volumes,  about  300,000  pamph¬ 
lets,  and  80,000  manuscripts ;  the  Arsenal,  220,000 
volumes  and  6000  manuscripts;  Sainte-Genevieve, 
150,000'volumes,  4000  manuscripts;  Mazarin,  about 
120,000  volumes  and  5000  manuscripts;  the  Sor- 
bonne,  80,000  volumes ;  the  City  of  Paris,  65,000  vol¬ 
umes,  300  manuscripts;  the  Ecole  de  M^ecinc, 
40,000  volumes ;  the  Mascum  of  Natural  History 
at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  35,000  volumes ;  the  In- 
validcs,  30,000  volumes;  the  Conservatoire  des 
Arts-et-Mrtiers,  20,000  volumes ;  and  the  Conserva¬ 
toire  de  Musiqne,  8000  volumes. 

The  British  MrsEcu  Library. — Tlie  growth  of 
tho  British  Museum  library  has  been  rapid  since  the 
days  when  the  late  Mr.  Disraeli  and  two  or  three 
others  were  all  who  availed  themselves  of  the  books 
and  manuscripts  which  were  stored  in  Montague- 
House  ;  and  tho  changes  since  then  have  been  great. 
Tho  number  of  readers  who  now  use  the  library  an¬ 
nually  is  upwards  of  30,000.  In  1836,  two  years 
before  the  opening  of  the  old  reading-room,  the  libra¬ 
ry  of  printed  books  consisted  of  230,000  volumes. 
In  1851  it  consisted  of  470,000  volume.^,  or  at  the 
rate  of  1 6,000  volumes  a  year  on  the  avetage.  It  is 
probable  tliat  tho  incrca.so  of  books  add^  to  tho 
British  Museum  will,  as  education  advances  amongst 
the  masses  of  the  people,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
be  much  more  than  16,000  volumes  annually;  but 
oven  at  that,  tho  library  in  1900  (forty-throe  years 
hence)  will  conhdn  1,270,000  volumes.  In  1861  the 
libraiy  occupied  51,050  feet,  or  very  nearly  ten 
miles  of  shelves;  at  the  end  of  this  century  the 
shelves  will  extend  nearly  thirty  miles,  or  ten  miles 
farther  than  Horn  London  to  St  Alban’s. 

A  Singapore  Merchant  and  his  Wipe. — Tlie 
7\mfs  special  correspondent,  who  has  gone  out  with 
the  Chinese  expedition,  went  on  shore  at  Singapore, 
and  there,  with  a  party  of  Englislimen,  properly  in¬ 
troduced,  paid  a  visit  to  one  Ching  Tsing,  the  chief 
China  merchant  of  the  town,  and  tho  owner  of  a 
very  prominently  situated  house  just  outside  the 
Chinese  quarter.  The  party  was  received  by  the 
Chinaman  and  his  mother  with  great  courtesy.*  His 
house  was  simple  in  its  furniture,  but  adorned  with 
nick-nacks  that  would  fill  many  an  English  fine  lady 
with  envy.  Sweetmeats  and  fhiit  were  produced, 
and  Ching  Tsing  was  so  obliging  as  to  say  to  one  of 
the  military  that  he  wished  us  all  success,  for  we 
were  going  to  defend  his  property.  In  the  middle 
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of  the  vint  a  silken  package  with  a  sort  of  thatch 
over  it  was  brought  in  by  two  bearers  and  put  down 
on  the  floor ;  it  looked  like  an  exaggerated  handker¬ 
chief  gathei^  up  at  the  comers,  and  covered  at  the 
knott(^  comers  by  a  wicker  dish  cover.  The  guests 
thought  it  was  probably  a  dish  of  meat  or  a  new 
course  of  preserves,  when  the  thatch  was  removed, 
and  at  the  bottom  the  btmdie  was  seen  a  small  ^ 
human  flgure,  squatted  upon  its  haunches.  The 
little  thing  gradu^iy  picked  itself  up,  came  out  of  its 
bundle,  and  fell  upon  its  knees  before  the  master  of 
the  honse,  putting  up  its  hands  in  the  posture  of  a 
supidiaat.  The  I  'hinaman  rose  from  his  seat,  waved 
his  hand  with  dignity,  and  the  little  lady  arose.  As  | 
she  did  so,  he  said  to  his  European'guests:  “  My  wife.”  j 
“  My  wife  ”  made  a  slight  salutation  around,  and 
then,  retiring  into  her  handkercliief  again,  was  cov- 1 
ered  up,  and  was  borne  from  the  room  as  she  enter- 
od.  The  guests  wore  a  little  surprised  to  licar  alter-  | 
wards  that  this  magnifleent  husband  was  the  chief  { 
of  the  recent  Chinese  insurrections,  and  that  one  of 
the  guns  upon  the  Glovemor's  hill  had  been  laid  to 
command  this  particular  house. 

Thb  Fixed  Stabs. — The  stars  are  landmarics  of 
the  universe ;  and  amidst  the  endless  and  complicat- 
od  fluctuations  of  our  system,  seem  placed  by  their 
Creator  as  guides  and  records,  not  merely  to  elevate 
our  minds  by  the  cimtcmplation  of  what  is  vast,  but 
to  teach  us  to  direct  our  actions  by  what  is  immuta¬ 
ble  in  his  worka  It  is,  indeed,  tiardiy  possible  to 
OTcr-appreciate  their  value  in  this  point  of  view. 
Every  well-determined  star,  from  the  moment  its 
place  is  registered,  becomes  to  tlio  astronomer,  the 
geographer,  the  navigator,  the  surveyor — a  point  of 
departure  which  can  never  deceive  or  fail  him — the 
same  forever,  and  in  oil  places,  of  a  delicacy  so  ex¬ 
treme  as  to  be  a  test  for  every  instrument  yet  in¬ 
vented  by  man,  yet  equally  adapted  for  the  most  or¬ 
dinary  purposes ;  as  available  for  regulating  a  town 
clock  as  for  condxiting  a  navy  lO  vbe  Indies;  as  ef¬ 
fective  for  mapping  down  the  intricacies  of  a  pretty 
barony  as  for  adjusting  the  boundaries  of  transatlan¬ 
tic  empires.  When  once  its  place  has, been  tho¬ 
roughly  ascertained  and  careflilly  recorded  the  bra¬ 
zen  ciixde  with  which  that  ust'ful  work  was  done 
may  moulder,  the  marble  pillar  totter  on  its  base, 
and  the  astronomer  himself  survive  only  in  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  posterity;  but  the  record  remains,  and  trans- 
ftisos  all  its  own  exactness  Into  every  determination 
whicli  takes  it  for  a  ground-work,  giving  to  inferior 
instruments,  nay,  even  to  temporary  contrivances, 
and  to  the  observation  of  a  few  weeks  or  days,  all 
the  precision  attained  originally  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
time,  labor,  and  expense. — HeractuXa  “  Essays  from 
the  Edinburgh  Review” 

iMPOBTAjrr  Disoovert. — General  Piobert,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  French  Institute,  has  made  a  discovery, 
by  which  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  in  magazines 
may  be  prevented.  It  consists  simply  in  mixing 
the  gunpowder  with  coal  dust  When  Uie  gunpow¬ 
der  is  required  for  use,  it  is  only  necoessary  to  sift 
it ;  the  coal  dust  falls  through  the  sieve,  and  the 
gunpowder  resumes  its  origiital  qualities.  The  ex¬ 
periment  has  been  tried  on  a  lar^  scale  with  com¬ 
plete  success.  A  magazine  filled  with  gunpowder 
so  mixed  was  set  on  fire.  “No  explosion  took 
place,”  says  the  Moniteur  de  FArtnee.  “  The  gun¬ 
powder  burned  like  other  combustible  matters,  such 
as  pitch  or  tar,  and  the  fire  was  extinguished  with 
ocHnmon  pumps.” 


The  Home  Affections  Portrayed  by  the  Poets- 

Selected  and  Mited  by  Charles  Mackay.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  lOU  Engravings.  London;  Rout- 

ledge  and  Co. 

The  subject  of  this  volume,”  says  the  editor  in 
his  preface,  “  is  Love — the  one  great  affection  of  the 
heart  that  binds  the  human  fhmily  together,  irre¬ 
spective  of  age,  sex.  or  condition;  that  links  the 
child  to  the  parent  and  the  parent  to  the  child ;  that 
glows  in  the  oreast  of  youth,  irradiates  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  age,  and  sheds  a  divine  light  on  the  pathway 
of  man’s  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave."  No 
poet  has  more  worthily  sung  the  Affections  than  Dr. 
Mackay  himself.  His  poems  broatlie  of  them ;  and 
no  fitter  man  could  have  been  found  to  select  from 
the  works  of  his  brother  poets  compositions  connect¬ 
ed  with  his  favorite  theme.  The  principle  by  which 
he  was  guided  in  his  choice  had  one  object — “  the 
exaltation  of  the  domestic  affections,  not  alone  in  the 
one  development  which  is  the  favorite  theme  of  the 
romance-writer  and  the  lyrist,  but  in  all  its  manifes¬ 
tations,  both  as  a  passion  and  as  a  sentiment,  as  a 
pleasure  and  as  a  duty.” 

It  was  a  happy  thought  thus  to  produce  a  gift- 
book  for  a  season  that  especially  appeals  to  the  affec¬ 
tions.  In  such  a  spirit  Dr.  Mackay  has  gleaned  from 
the  woiks  of  our  best  poets,  modem  and  aneient 
about  two  hundred  poems,  andpassages  from  poems, 
all  bearing  upon  his  theme.  But,  with  the  tmo 
spirit  of  a  poet,  he  has  not  been  content  with  appro¬ 
priateness  merely.  He  seems  to  have  made  it  a  con¬ 
dition  of  choice  tliat  Uie  poem  should  be  in  itself 
beautiful  poetry.  Dr.  Mackay  is  too  well  informol 
to  fall  into  the  common  error  of  mistaking  a  semi- 
ment  for  poetry.  The  mere  fact  that  it  is  a  truism 
put  into  unexceptionable  rhyme  and  meter  does  not 
tempt  him,  like  so  many  other  collectors,  to  transfer 
it  to  his  pages.  Hence,  besides  being  a  book  api>eal- 
ing  to  the  affections,  it  is  also  a  book  of  beauty,  and 
appeals  to  the  taste. 

PoEUS.  By  W'm.  Cullen  Bryant.  Collected  and 

arranged  by  the  Author.  Loudon :  S.  Low  and 

Son. 

Bryant  is  underrated  by  the  critics  and  overrated 
by  the  public.  He  is  a  true  poet,  but  not  a  great 
poet  He  is  always  pleasing,  often  pretty,  sometimes 
beautiftil,  but  never  grand  or  sublime.  He  excels 
in  sentiment  and  description ;  but  the  strain  of  his 
sentiment  is  peculiarly  Ids  own.  It  is  not  so  pro¬ 
found  os  that  of  Longfellow,  nor  so  superficial  as  that 
of  Moore.  In  description  he  excels  both  of  them. 
He  is  tlic  landscape  poet  of  America.  In  his  versos 
her  gigantic  forests,  W  vast  prairies,  her  huge  riv¬ 
ers,  and  her  Indian  summers,  pass  Ixifure  us  as  in  a 
grand  panorama.  He  has  preserved  in  verses  tliot 
will  live,  pleasant  memories  of  the  native  races  that 
are  dying.  His  sympathies  arc  all  with  nature,  and 
Ids  teacliings  are  all  of  unaffected  piety  and  a  large 
loving  rehgion.  In  composition  his  poems  are  al¬ 
most  without  a  flaw ;  their  rhythm  is  perfect,  their 
rhyme  uncxoeptioaable ;  they  are  readily  committed 
to  memory,  and  not  readily  forgotten.  Hence  they 
are,  and  will  long  continue  to  be,  favorites  with  all 
who  have  tastes  and  sentiments  to  be  fed  by  such 
pleasant  food  as  he  caters  for  them. 

Every  one  ought  to  have  a  wife.  If  a  man  Ls 
happily  married.  Ids  “  rib  ”  is  worth  all  the  other 
booM  in  his  body. 
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